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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

This book is designed to meet the needs of those who are 
carrying, the study of the geography of Africa beyond the 
Matriculation stage, and it is hoped that it will prove use- 
ful not only to students preparing for subsequent university 
examinations, but also to the increasing number of those 
interested in the subject for other reasons. 

That rapid changes have taken place and are still taking 
place in Africa is common knowledge, but in order to appre- 
ciate their extent and variety it is necessary to consult many 
books and periodicals that are often not generally accessible. 
Moreover, the conditions of economic and social develop- 
ments now in progress are a proper field for geographical 
study. In the following pages the attempt has been made to 
bring together much scattered material and to present a 
comprehensive and balanced study of Africa in the light of 
modem geographical thought. The economic aspect has 
received most emphasis, but this seems to be of greatest 
importance in dealing with a developing continent like Africa. 
Effort has been made, however, to give adequate treatment 
to physical and regional geography and to suggest the his- 
torical and human background of "changing Africa.” ' 
Western Europe is largely interested in Africa as a source 
of raw materials and as a market for manufactured goods, 
and the impact of Europe upon Africa has raised many 
problems, not the least of which is the future of the negro 
race in the modem world. The importance of some parts 
of the continent is due to the presence of great resources in 
mineral health, and it would be interesting to speculate upon 
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what would happen to such regions should their mineral 
wealth become exhausted. It is- within the province of 
geography to provide the data for the consideration of 
problems such as these, and it is hoped, that it wll be 
found that this aspect of the study of Africa has not been 
neglected. 

Among the difficulties that have been met with are -the" 
presentation of trade statistics and the spelling of place- 
names. Import and export values are given, as far as 
possible, for the domestic trade, excluding sucli items as 
bullion and specie imports and entrepot trade, except that 
where the latter is important it is noted in the text. Currency 
fluctuations, moreover, have been considerable in the last 
few years, and comparative figures tend to be somewhat 
misleading ; it has been thought best, therefore, to indicate 
the basis of evaluation when foreign currencies have been- 
converted into sterling. With regard to the spelling of "names, 
it seemed desirable, pending the more general adoption of 
the standardized spelling of the Permanent Committee on 
Geographical Names, to use the spelling commonly to be 
met with in atlases that the student is likely to consult. 

The author is particularly indebted to his uofe for her 
invaluable co-operation, and to the Editor of this series, 
to Mr L. B. Cundall, and to Mr J. A. Mortlock for much 
valuable help with the text. He has freely consulted such 
standard books as A History of the Colonisation of Africa by 
'Alien Races, by the late Sir Harry Johnston, and The Oxford 
Survey of the British Empire, and books on special areas, 
such as G. C. Dudgeon’s and Forest Products of 

British West Africa, as well as official .publications like the 
Peace Handbooks, the Year-book of the Union of South Africa, 
the Nigeria Handbook, the Gold Coast Annual Report, the 
Year-book of the Colony of Southern Rhodesia, Colonial 
Office Reports, and Department of Overseas Trade. Reports. 
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Advantage has been taken of French official and unofficial 
publications,' of current periodicals, and of the South and 
East African Year Book, as well as of articles in the more 
technical journals. For climatic material free use has been 
made of Kendrew's The Climates of the Continents. 

Finally, the author desires gratefully to acknowledge the 
permission of Sir Henry Lyons, Dr H. E. Hurst, and the 
representatives of various Governments to make use of pub- 
lished diagrams and maps, and the courteous assistance he 
has received at the offices of Colonial Governments in London 
and from the officials at the Library of the Imperial Institute. 
He is much indebted, also, to those who have lent photo- 
graphs for reproduction. 

L. S. SUGGATE 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

The third edition of this text-book has been called for 
during the first year of the war which began in September 
1939. This conflict has already had important repercussions 
in Africa, and its long-range results may well have profound 
.effects on the development of the continent and the future 
of the Africans. In revising the book it has been felt that 
the only practicable course was to bring the study down 
to the year 1938, and so try to present the picture as it was 
in the year immediately preceding the war. This has — as 
far as possible in the existing conditions — ^been done, and 
the opportunity has been taken of revising thoroughly many 
of the maps, of inserting several new ones, and of adding a 
short chapter in which some of the more outstanding African 
problems are briefly set out. 

In this connexion it is desirable to refer the student to 
a volume of considerable importance — An African Survey, 
edited by Lord Hailey and published in 1938. This book 
surveys — largely from the official standpoint, and uith a 
wealth of references — ^the human geography of Africa south 
of the Sahara, and, while it contains much that is of special 
interest .to the administrator and the anthropologist, it is 
as a whole, from the point of view of the geographer, a most 
important contribution to the literature dealing with Africa, 
since it provides a survey of the human conditions in which 
the geographical factors operate. 

L. S. SUGGATE 

July 1940 
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• CHAPTER I 

GENERAL PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

This vast, compact continent, covering an area of approxi- 
mately 11,500,000 square miles (about three times that of 
Europe), is joined to Asia by a relatively narrow isthmus. 
Until this isthmus was cut- by a canal in i86g, Africa, situated 
between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and with great 
latitudinal extension, constituted the most serious obstacle 
to the sea-borne trade between Europe and the East which 
sprang up in the years following the historic voyage to India 
made by Vasco da Gama in 1497. It is an illuminating com- 
ment on the general geography of Africa that for more than 
three centuries after this event, in spite of many trading 
stations on its coast, only insignificant progress was made 
in the work of opening up the interior of the continent. 
Africa was, in fact, a backwater of the earth’s surface, the 
interior of which awaited the explorers of the nineteenth 
century and the subsequent interest of several Great Powers 
before its surface could be mapped with reasonable accuracy 
and its economic possibilities determined. That knowledge 
of the continent should so long have been confined in the 
main to coastal areas arose to a large extent from its general 
physical conditions, its build, drainage, climate, deserts, 
forests, diseases, and difficult communications. 

Cape Blanco, in Tunis, 37° 20' N., is the most northerly 
point, and Cape Agulhas, 34° 40' S., is the most southerly 
point, so that the equator divides the continent almost 
equally as regards mere latitudinal extension ; but from 
. the point of view of area, owing to tlie great westerly pro- 
jection lying about the Tropic of Cancer, there is roughly 
twice as much of' the continent north of the equator as there. 
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is south of it. Nevertheless, arising from this approximately 
equal latitudinal division, there is considerable similarity in 
the arrangement of climatic regions north and south of the 
equator. It is an important feature of Africa that no part 
reaches the essentially temperate latitudes — ^that is, those 
latitudes in which cool winters occur at sea-level. It will 
be noted from the map that the bulk of the continent lies 
in east longitude, and that the prime meridian passes through 
the middle of the Atlas region, cutting the coast of West 
Africa just east of Accra, in the Gold Coast Colony. 

The coast is very regular in outline, and there is a note- 
worthy absence of peninsulas and arms of the sea. Apart 
from the Gulf of Guinea, which is hardly a gulf in the ordinary 
sense of the term, and the Gulf, of Suez in the north-east 
corner, the only prominent openings are the Gulfs of Gabes 
and Sidra in the north, which can scarcely be described as 
openings that invite penetration to the interior. The shape 
of Africa, indeed, neither permits the penetration of oceanic 
influences nor that of ships, the latter disability being 
aggravated by the general absence of good harbours on the 
growing coastal plains. 

Relief and Structure 

Africa is relatively simple in shape, in relief, and in struc- 
ture. Tlie narrow continental shelf is related to the steep 
face which the continent generally presents to the sea and 
the faulting that has produced its general shape. Not only 
does the loo-fathom line closely preserve the shape of Africa, 
but this is true also of the looo-fathom line, suggesting that 
Africa has had a prolonged existence without serious disturb- 
ance. 

The orographical map shows that, apart from the young 
folded system of the Atlas, Africa consists essentially of a 
great plateau with considerable diversity of rehef. The 
structural unity of Africa is illustrated by the extensive 
outcropping of the ancient crystalline foundation of the con- 
tinent over large areas both north and south of the equator. 
A broad distinction in altitude may be made, however, 
20 
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between the two hmbs of the continent lying one on each 
side of an irregular line drawn from BengueUa north-east- 
ward round the southern border of the Congo basin and 
along the western edge of the Lake Plateau to a point a 



Fig. 2. Oroguaphical Map 

The contours selected bring out the plateau character of the continent and the 
steepness with which it descends into the ocean. 


little south of Suakin on the Red Sea. The northern limb has 
an average elevation far below 3000 feet, while the southern 
extension considerably exceeds that height. Basins or de- 
pressions characterize the interior of the continent as a 
whole, and there is a frequent occurrence of a higher rim 
near the coast that has prevented, and still prevents, easy 
communication wdth the interior. 
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Fig. 3. Farm in the Inyanga Dis’trict, Southern Rhodesia 

This is toward the high eastern border of Southern Rhodesia, showing high, open 
plateau country. 

High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia 

more than 13,000 feet, associated with which are the volcanic 
islands of Fernando Po, Principe, and Sao Thome. Other- 
wise Primary rocks prevail except where a relatively recent 
extension of the sea is indicated by a large area of Cretaceous 
and Tertiary rocks stretching from the Moroccan Sahara 
eastward to the Lower Nile and again by the Senegal and 
Gambia and round the Middle Niger. A-series of large de- 
pressions is a prominent feature of this northern plateau. 
The depressed areas round Shott el Jerid in Tunis and the 
Tuat oases have no outlet to the sea, as is also the case with 
the vast basin of Lake Chad, which is now probably only a 
remnant of a larger inland lake. The lakes by the Middle 
Niger {e.g., Lake Debo) suggest a similar basin now drained 
22 
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by an active river, the Lower Niger, that cut back from the 
Gulf of Guinea through the plateau rim ; and the great 
swamps of the Bahr el Ghazal in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
record the comparatively recent draining of a lake by the 
Nile. Where the Congo 
falls to' the Atlantic, in its 
lower -course” between 
Leopoldville and Matadi, 
by a relative!}' narrow cut- 
ting. in the rim of Central 
Africa, the rapids indicate 
the relatively recent drain- 
ing of a great inland lake 
round the Middle Congo, 
the basin of which is 
plainly brought out by 
the orographical map. 

The southern limb of 
the plateau reproduces 
many features 'of the 
northern, though at a con- 
siderably higher elevation 
and with some special 
features of its own. The 
high rim can be traced 
through Namaqualandand 
Damaraland northward to 
the Bihe plateau, round 
through the Katanga dis- 
trict of the Upper Congo, 
through the east of Rho- 
desia to the Drakensberg 
and Nieuwveld Mountains. 



Fig. 4. The Great Rift Valley 

Except for Ruwcntoti. the peaks shown 
arc volcanic. 

Afier Professor J. W, Gregory 


The rocks are largely ancient sedimentary rocks, often sand- 
stones and shales, but there are enormous areas of igneous 
rocks; both intrusive and volcanic, of widely varying age. The 
great band of granite, gneiss, and schists, for example, that 
covers immense areas in the southern part of the northern 
■ plateau reappears to the south of the Congo basin in ^lashona- 
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land and Matabeleland and south of the Limpopo, as well as 
in the high rim near the west coast.. Much of this is metalli- 
ferous, especially in copper, and gold occurs in quartz veins. 
The rich gold-bearing ‘ banket ’ of the Rand, however, is 
an ancient conglomerate. Volcanic activity has been pro- 
nounced at many periods — ^the Kimberley diamonds, for 



Fig. 5. Sunset on Lake Naivasha, Rift Valley, Kenya 

Note the flat floor in this part of the Rift Valley and the escarpment in the 
background. 

Information Office of H.M, Eastern African Dependencies 

example, occur in ancient volcanic ‘ pipes,’ while the Victoria 
Falls on the Zambezi are due to a belt of Tertiary basalt. 

Two important basins due to depression are found in this 
southern plateau. The Ngami basin, in the lowest part of 
which are the Makarikari Salt-pans, is covered with younger 
rocks derived from the surrounding highlands, and is now 
being tapped by a tributary of the Zambezi. Farther south, 
the Karoo basin, of greater elevation, and extending from 
the Nieuwveld Range to the Vaal, is drained by the Orange ; 
it is a gentle depression in the rocks of the plateau. 

The lofty eastern part of the plateau includes the Lake 
Plateau and the Abyssinian Highlands. This region is 
specially marked by the Great foft VaUey, a structural 
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feature formed by the subsidence of a long tract of the 
earth’s crust between two parallel sets of faults. Tliis Rift 
Valley starts in Palestine, where it is occupied by the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, passes do%vn the Red Sea, turns soulh- 
westward through Abyssinia, where it is marked by the 
Hawash river and Lake Abaya, and continues by Lake 
Rudolf through Kenya Colony. It seems probable that the 
continuity is broken in Tangan3dka Territory, but the trench 
reappears by Lake Nyasa and in the Shirg valley. From 
the northern end of Lake Nyasa a branch passes north- 



Fig. 6. Section across Africa in the Latitude of the Equator 

Note the low plateau character ol the Congo basin and the two branches of the Rift 
Valley. The volcanic peak of Kenya rises to the cast of the Rift Valley. 

Lake Edward is actually just south of the equator. 

westward tlxrough Lake Tanganyika, and then continues 
northward to Lake Albert. This subsidence has been 
unequal in different parts, and the steep, cliff-like walls of 
the Rift Valley are not ever5rwhere very obvious, although 
they are very well marked on the shores of the lakes. 
The mountainous confining W'alls are a striking feature of 
the' topography in Kenya. Associated wth this great series 
of fractures were enormous volcanic outpourings, especially 
to be seen in a great area lying east of Lake Victoria, where 
the volcanic peaks of Elgon and Kenya occur. . Super- 
imposed on the ancient rocks so characteristic of Africa is 
the great basaltic area of the Abyssinian Higlilands, a large 
part of which reaches over 10,000 feet. Lake Victoria is in 
the plateau block left between the eastern and western 
branches of the Rift Valley, and is in a relative^ shallow 
depression, not a fault valley. The plateau of the Somali 
peninsula is of the same ancient formation. 
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The plateau of which Madagascar is an isolated and 
dissected portion falls to the Indian Ocean by a series of' 
step faults, and the coast is marjced by a continuous plain 
of varying width from Natal to Cape Guardafui, in which 
relatively recent deposits occur. This is one of the few 
extensive belts of coastal plain in Africa. 

It is clear from the foregoing that Africa is built mainly of 
an old crustal block or shield land of early geological date, and 
that the great Tertiary movements that are so prominently 
shown in the mountain belts of the northern continents 
affected it but little. Pressed against the southern edge are 
some minor fold mountains — e.g., the Zwarte Bergen, the 
Lange Bergen, and the Olifants Mountains. The Atlas 
Mountains of the north-west are geologically connected with 
the great young folded mountains of Europe. Here two 
main ranges can be distinguished. The more prominent is 
the Great or Snowy Atlas in Central Morocco, where a maxi- 
mum elevation of more than 14,000 feet is reached ; this' 
range, like the parallel Anti-Atlas to the south, is abruptly 
brpken by the Atlantic to the west. Eastward the range 
continues as the Saharan Atlas, and terminates at Cape Bon 
in Tunisia, which points to an earlier connexion with the 
fold mountains of Sicily and Italy. The northern ranges 
converge eastward on the southern ranges, but in the west 
the Tell or Maritime Atlas, after running parallel to the' 
Mediterranean coast, bend northward through Er Rif, and 
form an obvious portion of a great loop, the rest of which 
is seen in the Sierra Nevada of South Spain and in the 
Balearic Islands. The northeru ranges fall by terraces to 
the co^t, where, however, a low, broken coastal range can 
be distinguished, especially in Algeria. 

Between these great parallel ranges, which in general are 
of Jurassic limestone and younger rocks, lies the Plateau of 
the Shotts, a series of depressions of in'ternal drainage and 
varying elevation, with sheets of sand and salt' lakes. An 
ancient core is sometimes in evidence, and in Morocco there 
is a considerable development of Archaean and Primary rocks, 
as well as of granite and ancient eruptive rocks. Relatively, 
recent volcanic activity is indicated along the Mediterranean 
26 
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coast, and again in the islands of the west. On the south 
the Atlas fall steeply to a discontinuous depression indicated 
by the Wadi Draa and the depressed area round the Shott 
el Jerid. 

Apart from the Atlas region and the folded mountains of 
the extreme south, the bulk of Africa was probably once part 
of the ancient continent of Gondwanaland, which included 
the Brazilian plateau, Africa, Arabia, the Deccan, and the 
western plateau of Australia. These are blocks of relatively 
ancient and unfolded rocks separated either through the 
subsidence of those parts of the former continent that are 
now covered by the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, or as a 
result of ‘continental drift.’ 


Drainage 

The river-system and lake-basins of Africa present many 
interesting features. Some important rivers run in a direc- 
tion that carries them away from the nearest coast, notably 
the Niger, the Zambezi, and the Orange. The Niger, the 
Orange, and the Congo also show a notable constriction -of 
their basins round their lower courses. Most of the shorter 
rivers take much more direct routes to the sea — e.g., the 
Senegal, the Volta, the Ogowe, and the numerous rivers of 
the east coast — a fact no doubt associated with the largely 
peripheral rainfall of the continent. But no African river 
of importance exhibits a reasonably evenly graded course, 
although the middle courses of the Niger, Congo, and Nile 
are of remarkably slight gradient. Relatively near to its 
mouth each of the great rivers exliibits an impediment to 
navigation in the shape of rapids and falls, and these are 
part of the chief evidence of comparatively recent inter- 
ference with the earlier drainage-lines of the continent. 
That is to say, the rivers flow for much of their courses over 
the plateau-surface, and sooner or later each falls over the 
edge to a track at a lower level. 

The existence of a high rim to the cpntinent results in 
general in a heavier rainfall on the seaward side, and the 
relatively short and steeplj^ graded peripheral rivers are ver}' 
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actively cutting back into the plateau, in consequence, of 
which, they are busy capturing drainage previously flowng 
from the rim toward the interior. A careful study of a good 
physical map of the continent will illustrate the process of 
river-capture in its various stages. Heavy rainfall on the 
seaward side of the rim of the continent leads to the develop- 
ment of short, active rivers that rapidly eat into the plateau'; ‘ 
many examples may be seen along the Guinea coast — e.g., 
in Sierra Leone and Liberia — and along the eastern coast, 
as in Natal. Next a coastal river secures a footing on the 
inside of the rim, as exemplified in the Limpopo. At a still 
later stage, an active river, having cut through the rim, cap-- 
tures some of the drainage flowing toward the interior. 
Thus the Upper Senegal and the upper section of the Black 
Volta, both of which formerly ran to the Niger, have been 
diverted as a result of such capture. A further excellent 
example is seen in the upper Kunene, which formerly ran 
into the Etosha Pan and now flows to the west coast just 
north of Cape Frio. The next stage is the capture of a 
main river by a specially active coast stream. Fundamental 
changes in drainage follow, and the present courses of some 
of the great rivers of Africa are the result of such diversions. 
In the case of the Niger the rim of granite that runs parallel 
to the Guinea coast is relatively narrow at Bussa, where the 
falls occur at which Mungo Park lost his life. It would 
appear that an active coastal river ate through the rim at 
this point, and, rapidly excavating its bed in younger and 
softer rocks to. the north, carried away to the Gulf the 
Niger drainage that formerly ran northward. Rapids (the 
ICebrabasa Falls) occur on the Lower Zambezi just above 
Tete, showing where a coastal river entered the plateau 
and, udth the assistance of a heavy rainfall, first cut back 
to capture the Loangwa and then worked back to the 
basalt ledge marked by the Victoria Falls. Just above, 
tills point it was able to capture the water of several rivers 
that formerly ran to Lake Ngami and the Makarikari Salt- 
pans. 

The process of capture is still rapidly going on. The 
coastal rivers of West Africa are every year capturing more 
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and more of the Niger water. Tliey have already seriously 
diminished the quantity of water going toward the Sudan, 
so that even within the last centur}'^ the floods of the Tim- 
buktu re'gion have very considerably lessened. The Ubangi 
and, especially, the Benue are making serious inroads upon 
the water that goes into Lake Chad. The Ogowe (Gabon) 
is making a bid for some of the Middle Congo water. The 
Zambezi, which has already diverted much drainage from 
Lake Ngami, is now busy capturing the bulk of the rest by 
means of its Chobe tributary, which joins it on the right bank 
some way above the Victoria Falls. Livingstone described 
Lake Ngami as a vast sheet of water, which it certainly is 
not now ; - and the Makarikari lake is believed to have dried 
up about 1820, leaving hippopotami, crocodiles, and fish 
stranded. Even as late as the middle of the nineteenth 
. century the Chobe occasionally flowed toward Lake Ngami, 
and when the Victoria Falls were a few feet higher this 
region was doubtless a vast lake. Similarly, numerous 
rivers in the south-east comer are filching water from the 
Orange and Vaal. 

The effect of all this has been to diminish the amount of 
water flowing to the relatively dry interior of the continent, 
and, further, by reducing the size of the interior sheets of 
water, notably in the Lake Chad and Ngami basins, to lower 
the humidity and rainfall of the interior, so that desiccation, 
apparent in historic times, is likely to increase and the 
extent of the dry lands of Africa become greater. Before 
its capture the Niger watered much of the Western Sahara ; 
a greater Lake Chad permitted a much greater rainfall on 
the interior highlands of the Sahara; the draining of the 
. Congo lake has had a share in the general desiccation ; and 
the rapid drying-up of the Kalahari depression is to-day 
having considerable effects, so that even in years of ‘normal ’ 
rainfall much of South Africa is desiccated by hot, dr}' wnds 
from the Kalahari. 

The rivers of Africa generally present tliree unportant 
features that have had great influence on the opening-up of 
the continent and the development of its economic life. 

{a) The occurrence of falls and rapids, often covering 
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considerable stretches of the river-bed, is very noteworthy 
in the four great rivers, Nile, Congo, Niger, and Zambezi. 
These are associated with the structure and river develop- 
ment of the continent, and have hindered interior penetra- 
tion and development. 

(6) The regime oi the rivers is determined by the rainfall, 
which, being seasonal in character over the greater part of 



Fig. 7. The Chief Areas without Drainage to the Sea 

In addition to the areas of inland drainage shown, there are large tracts, as in 
the Eastern Horn of Africa, with little surface water. 


Africa, leads to big differences between high and low water; 
and thus affects both navigability and opportunities for 
agriculture. Tlie Nile and the Niger are good examples. 

■(c) The great African rivers usually have deltaic mouths, 
mainly due to the absence of the strong tidal effects which are 
common where the continental shelf is well developed. The 
strong current of the Congo has hindered the development 
of a typical delta at its mouth, but the Niger, Nile, and 
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Zambezi provide striking examples. These deltas are nor- 
mally unhealthy, and in tropical Africa are usually asso- 
ciated with mangrove-swamps. 

■ Fully a third of Africa has no drainage to the sea, and its 
rivers are not comparable as lines of communication with 
the great waterways of Europe, Asia, North America, and 
South America. The A^jVc is the longest African river, with 
a course of some 3500 miles if the Kagera of Lake Victoria 



Fig, 8. Junction of the Blue and W'iute Niles 
, The Blue Nile bridge carries the railwa>’ at Khartum. 

Sudan Gmrrnmfnt 


be included. The sudd of the Bahr el Jebel section, the six 
cataracts of the middle course, and the periodical low water 
in the lower course are all hindrances to navigation ; never- 
theless, there is a good deal of local sectional traffic, by canoe 
in the Sudan and by small sailing-craft in Egypt, whije 
Government steamers are met with as far up as Juba, in 
the Soulhern Sudan. 

The Niger (2600 miles long) is mainly useful in summer, 
when the rainy season occurs. At this season it carries a 
good deal of traffic in the Sudan between Kulikoro and 
Kabara, the port of Timbuktu, and in Nigeria between Jebba 
and the delta, the interv’^ening section being obstructed by a 
number of rapids. Its tributary', the Benue, is verj' useful 
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at the same time of the year, being navigable up to Yola, 
but m the dry season it has very little water, and can be 
used only by the smallest craft. 

The Congo (nearly 3000 miles long) and its many long 
tributaries provide nearly 11,000 miles of navigable water-’ 
ways in Central Africa above Leopoldville. The main stream 
does not vary in volume so much as the other great African 
rivers, and there is no obstruction for a thousand miles below 
the Stanley Falls, while it is navigable' in several sections 
above this point. The occurrence of the Livingstone Falls 
has been a most serious hindrance to the development of this 
part of the continent, as the railway round them to the port 
of Matadi involves a break of bulk. ‘ , i -’:. * 

The Zfl;w6g2L.(x3oo miles long) again has only sectional 
valued The Victoria Falls and the Kebrabasa. Fdls are 
serious obstacles, and the lower course is liable. to disastrous 
floods in summer, and has little depth in winter. Since 
railways have been established here the port of Chinde on 
the delta has cea^^ed to be important. 

, Of the rettiaihihg rivers of. Africa the Senegal and the 
Gambia' are perhaps the. most important from the point of 
view of navigabihty ; they are useful during summer floods. 
There is loc^ value, too, in the same season in the lower 
courses of many of the smaller rivers, such as the Volta, 
Limpopo, and Rufiji, while the Yobe and Shari, draining to 
Lake Chad, are also useful. The Orange, about 1000 miles 
long, is all but useless. ■ ■ 

It might be thought that the numerous falls that mark 
the rivers would provide many opportunities for the develop- 
ment of water-power. Actually development of this sort is 
unimportant. The rdgime of the rivers militates against it,- 
and the places where such schemes might be operated are 
usually far from important centres of population. The river 
regime and the structure of the continent also hinder large 
irrigation schemes. The Nile provides the only examples 
of big irrigation development ; there are important possi- 
bilities from this point of view, however, along the Middle 
Niger. 
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Lakes 

The lake-basins of Africa are broadly of two types. In 
the first group may be included those with low, fiat shores, 
which are usually areas of internal drainage, such as the 
shotts of the Atlas region. Lake Chad, Lake Ngami, and the 
salt-pans or ‘ vleis ' (as they are called in South Africa) 
which are numerous in shallow hollows of the arid south, 
as well as larger areas of brackish swamp such as the Makari- 
kari' Salt-pans and the Etosha swamp. These vary in size 
from season to season and from year to year. Other areas 
of lake and swamp, drained, however, by rivers, include 
Lake Debo and other lakes lying west and south-west of Tim- 
buktu, Lake No at the junction of the Bahr el Ghazal with 
the Nile; and various lakes — for example, Lake Leopold II — 
in tlie Middle Congo basin. An important lake of this group 
is Victoria Nyanza, occupying a broad depression in the Lake 
Plateau, and to the north is the lake and swamp area known 
as Lake Kioga ; both of these are drained by the Nile. Lakes 
Bangweolo and Mweru, discliarging to the Congo, are of the 
same type. The other great lakes of the continent belong 
to a second type, and differ from those of the first both in 
origin and character. They are confined to the Great Rift 
Valley, and are marked by great length and depth and by 
their steep, cliff-like confining walls. Some — ^notably Lakes 
Rudolf and Stephanie — ^liave no outlet to the sea. The water 
of the remaining lakes is (apart from some small ones of 
inland drainage) shared by the Nile, the Congo, and the 
Zambezi. The student should carefully study the somewhat 
complex drainage of the Rift Valley. Water from Lake 
Tanganyika escapes by the Lukuga only in very wet seasons, 
while the drainage of Lake Nyasa along the Shire is also 
very variable. The variations in level of these lakes seem 
to be due primarily to differences in the annual rainfall, for 
these vast surfaces of water suffer from intense evaporation. 

Climate 

A major influence upon the climate of Africa is the high 
altitude of the sun over the greater part of the continent. 
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The vertical sun is experienced over some three-quarters of 
the area, and its effect is heightened by the aridity of much 
of the interior. Moreover, no part of thfe continent is' suffi- 
ciently far from the equator to experience a very low alti- 
tude of the sun even in winter,^ so that low temperatures, 
where they are felt, ar.e largely the result of altitude rather 



Fig. 9. Ocean Currents affecting the Climate of Africa 

The efiect of the cool currents upon the course of the Isotherms shown should bo 
noted. Tlie reversal of currents in the Indian Ocean is due to the change of 

monsoons 

-than latitude, or occur only at night in desert regions where, 
radiation is intense. The greater width of Northern Africa, 
its lower altitude, and its proximity to Asia all help to pro- 
vide, some climatic contrasts with Southern Africa (although 
there are also some striking similarities). Other influences 
that play their part are monsoon effects, ocean currents, 
and the nearness of the plateau rim to the coast. 

The currents of the seas surrounding Africa exercise con- 
siderable control over both. temperature and rainfall. Flow- 

* The lowest noon altitude at the tropics is 47° ; at Cape Blanco it is 
30® and at Cape Agulhas 32°. 
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in'g southward along the west coast of North Africa is the 
Canaries Current, a narrow strip of cool water, the relatively 
low temperature of which is further decreased by .the north- 
east trade-winds, blowing the surface-water awa}’^ from the 
coast and thus causing an upwelling of cool water from lower 
level's of the sea. An area below 70° F. in this part of 
Africa in July, as shown in the isothermal map, is a clear 
indication of the effect of this current upon the coastal 
temperatures, the effect being necessarilj^ more marked in 
summer than in winter. Fogs are common here as the result 
of the chilling of warmer air passing over the cool water, 
and the current also has the effect of reducing the precipita- 
tion along the coast by which it runs. 

The counterpart of this cool current south of the equator 
is the Benguella Current flowing northward along the west 
coast of South Africa, where the significant name of Cape 
Frio is met with. Its effect is augmented by the upwelling 
of cold water due to the offshore south-east trades, and the 
coastal strip is foggy and arid. The cold influence is again 
more marked in summer, and the January isotherms of 
70® F. and 80° F. bring out a striking contrast in tempera- 
ture -between the west and east coasts of South Africa. 
Nevertheless, the Benguella Current has a distinct effect 
•upon temperatures at all seasons, for the surface tempcra- 
ture_ of its water off the south of South-West Africa does 
not rise above 57° F. — although, of com’se, the cooling is 
confined to a relativel}'^ narrow coastal strip. 

Warm currents adjacent to a mainly tropical continent 
like Africa have their chief effects in reducing the annual 
range of temperature in the coastal districts by which they 
flow and in increasing the rainfall, for warm, moist air 
reaches the coast across them, and condensation tends there- 
fore to be profuse. Flowing along the Guinea coast is the 
warm Guinea Current (over 80® F.), which promotes high 
temperature and heav}' rainfall in the coastal regions of 
Upper Guinea. This current curv'^es round in the Bight of 
Biafra and links up with the west-flo\ring water of the Equa- 
torial CuiTent, into which the cool water of the Benguella 
Current also merges. In the Indian Ocean the equatorial 
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belt of surface-water is very warm, and is deflected by the 
east coast of the continent. The direction of the current, 
however, varies with the monsoon in the region north of 
Zanzibar, and it is noteworthy that the prevailing south- 
west wind of summer results in an upwelling of cool water 
along the coast south of Cape Guardafui, Passing south 
through Mozambique Channel is a current of warm water 
which clings to the coast of South Africa as far west as Cape 
Agulhas before it merges into the westerly drift of the " Roar- ' 
ing Forties.” The west and east sides of the Cape penin- 
sula show a striking difference in the sea-temperature ; the 
water is cool in Table Bay and warm in False Bay. ■ 

The main facts of temperature, pressure, and rainfall can 
best be studied from climatic maps and statistics, but it is 
desirable here to comment on the conditions prevailing in 
January and July, so that seasonal contrasts mav be clearly 
brought out. 

January Conditions. Sea-level temperatures vary from 
rather more than 50° F. along the northern coast of Africa 
to more than 90“ F. in the central part of South Africa, 
where, despite considerable elevation, day temperatures are 
very high, although great radiation at night results in a large 
daily range of temperature in the more arid parts. The 
equatorial coasts of both West and East Africa are about 
80° F., from which temperature they vary little throughout ■ 
the year. Isotherms are approximately latitudinal over the 
northern part of the continent, but in the southern part 
they show a very different arrangement, which is due to the 
position of the vertical sun in relation to oceanic influences 
already referred to. Thus the January isotherm of 75° F. 
cuts the west coast about the equator and the east coast 
about 30“ S. The pressure distribution is of the greatest 
importance in connexion with winds and rainfall. The 
Mediterranean Sea— whose water has retained a good deal 
of summer heat — is an area, of relatively low pressure in 
comparison with Central Europe to the north and the Sahara 
to the south, so that it is an area in which cyclones either 
originate or into which they pass from the Atlantic. The 
chief precipitation arising from these depressions falls upon 
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the coasts and mountain ranges of North-west Africa, the 
highest parts, especially of the Western Atlas, receiving a 
good ded of snow. The islands off North-west Africa also 
receive their chief precipitation at this season. The eastern 
part of the north coast of Africa — Slower both in latitude and 
altitude than the Atlas region — ^receives only a small rain- 
fall, which is chiefly coastal, Alexandria’s 8" of winter rain 
contrasting with Cairo’s i". Over the Sahara and Sudan the 
winds are northerly, from a relatively high pressure to the 



Fig. lo. January Sea-level Fig. ii. July Sea-level 

Isotherms Isotherms 


low pressure of the heat equator. This great belt is rainless 
at this season. Tlie coast-lands of West Africa, washed by 
the' Guinea Current, are influenced to some extent by south- 
west winds blowing less strongly than in the opposite sea- 
son, and conditions here are little different as regards tem- 
perature from those prevailing in summer. The rainfall 
however, is less than in summer, and the dry harmattan 
wind from the Sahara reaches the coast intermittently, pro- 
viding relief from the prevailing damp heat. There is a good 
deal of convectional rain along the equator except in East 
Africa, where the north-east monsoon is blowing parallel to 
the coast. 

Low-pressure conditions obtain over the heated interior 
of South Africa, with a definite monsoon effect as a result. 
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There is heavy convection al rain over the southern part of 
the Congo basin, and the north-east monsoon and the south- 
east trades of the Indian Ocean are drawn in strongly, bring- 
ing heavy rains to Eastern and Central Madagascar and to 
the eastern part of South Africa, with a lesser amount to the' 
interior. The amount on the mainland decreases westward 
and southward. Winds along the western side of South 
Africa blow roughly parallel to the coast, and this, together 
with the influence of the Benguella Current, accounts for the 



. Fig. 12. January Rainfall Fig. 13. July Rainfall - 


small precipitation of this region. The south-west corner 
escapes the depressions of the "Roaring Forties,” and is 
strongly influenced by the high-pressure area to the north 
of that belt, so that this area too is dry at this season. 

July Conditions. The great width of Northern Africa and 
the absence of oceanic influence to the east of it results in 
excessively high temperatures over the interior of this part 
of the continent when the sun is vertical north of the equa- 
tor. Summer temperatures here are distinctly higher than 
summer temperatures over Southern Africa. In July only 
the extreme south of the continent has an average tempera- 
ture below 60° F. ' The Benguella and Canaries Currents are 
actively influencing temperatures along their respective 
coasts, especially the latter, and even the Red Sea, warm 
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though its water is,' effects a slight reduction of temperature 
as compared with the Sahara on the one hand and Arabia 
on the other. Both the Mediterranean coast and the equa- 
torial and Guinea lands have a mean temperature of about 
80® F., but between these is an enormous area, covering a 
large part of the Sahara and the Sudan, with a mean tempera- 
ture of over 90° F. Insolation through the clear skies of the 
Sahara brings about maximum shade temperatures of over 
120° F., and that the mean is only 'something over 90° F. 
is due to the contributory effect of night radiation, which, 
of course, is greatty facilitated by clou^ess skies. 

At this season the Mediterranean Sea is an area of rela- 
tively high pressure lying to the north of the belt of low 
pressure that now exists over the heated Sahara. Northerly 
winds therefore prevail over North Africa nearly as far 
south as the southern limit of tire desert. Precipitation is 
negligible. But the Sahara belt .of low pressure is really 
a westward extension of the Asiatic low pressure, for the 
pressure gradient slopes downward toward North-west India. 
Streaming toward this low-pressure area, southerly wnnds 
pass across Central Africa south of the Sahara, so that 
coastal and highland regions receive very heavy rainfall, 
which decreases toward the desert and to the east. The 
areas of specially heav}' rain are the coastal regions from 
Gambia to the Gold Coast and the great bend in the Gulf 
pf Guinea, especially the Cameroon mountains. The Abys- 
sinian Highlands, which lie athwart the southerly winds, are 
also wet. The Sudan, in fact, is having its wet season with 
a monsoon condition, but there is a rapid decrease in the 
amount of rain from south to north ; nevertheless, even the 
highlands of Tibesti and other upland areas in the Sahara 
receive a certain amount of moisture. The Somali penin- 
sula has only a scant}' precipitation, for the southerly winds 
blow parallel with the edge of the plateau. 

South of the equator there is a good deal of trade-wind 
rainfall on the eastern side of Madagascar, while the east 
coast of the mainland receives some relief rainfall, which, 
of course, is far less than that received at the opposite season 
of the 3'ear. The relative weakness of the south-east trades at 
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this season is attributable to the high pressure prevailing over 
the South African plateau . The high eastern rim of the plateau 
cuts off the fain from the interior, and drought prevails over 
the greater part of the area. The extreme south-west and 
south, however, receive the benefit of the westerly winds 
and depressions of the Soutliern Ocean low-pressure belt, 
which have swung north with the vertical sun, and here is 



Fig. 14. Approximate Area Fig. 15. Approximate Area 
OVER 70® F. IN January — over 70° F. in July — 

Actual Temperature Actual Temperature 


the characteristic winter maximum rainfall of the Mediterra- 
nean type of climate. 

The above general account may be supplemented by the 
following points : 

(1) Maximum heat is experienced in the dry areas about 
the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn when the vertical sun 
in summer shines through an atmosphere of low relative 
humidity and the summer day is longer than twelve hours. 

(2) The high elevation of much of th e continent leads to con- 
siderable modification of temperature. (See Figs. 14 and 15.) 

(3) Ranges of temperature — ^both daily and annual — are 
related to distance from the sea, to elevation, to the distri- 
bution of rainfall, and to the relative humidity of the air. - 
Annual ranges of temperature along the west coasts that lie 
near the equator are from 4° F to 6“ F., and even in interior 
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districts of these latitudes are only a few degrees more. In 
the Sahara they reach well over 30“ F. — ^nearly 40° F. near 
the Atlas Mountains — and in the interior of Southern Africa 
over 23° F. The daily range, too, is excessive in the dry 
areas, and minimum temperatures in the Sahara go below 



This map, based upon statistics In Kendrew’s The Climaies of the Continents, shou-s 
the number of months mth a mean of less than one inch of rain per month, which 
in these latitudes represents severe drought. Note the Knysna-Durban belt in 
the south, the east const south of Zanzibar, and the east coast of Madagascar. 


freezing-point. All regions wth a well-marked dry season 
have a considerable daily range of temperature. It should 
be remembered that, although humidity is a great control- 
ling factor of both insolation and radiation, it is .the rclaiive 
humidity that counts, and although the Saharan air may 
actually contain more water-vapour than air over the 
British Isles — evidenced by frequent copious dews — the 
humidity in relation to temperature is unifonnJy low. 
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(4) Over the greater part of Africa rain follows the verti- 
cal sun — that is, the maximum rainfall occurs in the summer 
months. If the two regions of Mediterranean climate and 



• Fig. 17. Mean Annual Rainfall 

Tlie rainfall of a number of representative places is shown on the map. 


the purely arid areas be excluded, the rest of Africa experi- 
ences either a hot season \vith rain and a cooler dry season, 
or, if there is rain at all seasons, then a maximum when the 
sun is overhead in the hemisphere in which the region is 
situated. 

(5) Places situated on or near the equator usually have 
during the year two monthly maxima of both temperature 
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and rainfall. These maxima are associated \nth the passage 
of the vertical sun, and there is usually. a distinct 'lag' in 
their incidence, as they do not normally occur in the month 
in which the sun is vertical. Thus at Libreville, almost on 
the equator, there are two maxima of rainfall — ^in Hatch 
(with an April rainfall only very slightly less) and October. 

(6) Two characteristics of the rainfall are important — 
(fl) its variability, especially well marked where it is seasonal 
in character, so that the mean figures mask very great differ- 
ences from year to year, (6) its generally convectional char- 
acter, so that the long-continued, relatively gentle rain of 
the British climate is uncommon. Convectional rain is, of 
course, an important factor in soil erosion. 

(7) The aridity of the Sahara arises primarily from the 
fact that the pressure gradient slopes southward throughout 
the year, leading to winds cliiefly from a northerly point. 
In consequence there is little penetration of oceanic influ- 
ences. In the Kalahari Desert and South-West Africa lack 
of oceanic influence is again responsible. Hoist air from the 
Atlantic that has crossed the cool Benguella Current is 
warmed, not cooled, in contact with the land, and so deposits 
no moisture. Winds from the east have crossed a wide 
stretch of high land, and are off-shore and practically drj'. 
These dry lands belong to the so-called trade wind deserts 
of the world. 

Vegetation 

The distribution of forest, grass-land, and desert follow.s 
very closel}' the rainfall conditions. Broadly speaking, the 
wetter areas are forested, the arid areas are semi-desert or 
desert, and the areas of winter drought are grass-land. 

Mediterranean woodlands of evergreen trees and shrubs are 
adapted to a hot, drj' season and a mild, wet .season. In 
North-west Africa the hilly belts are well covered with 
forests of evergreen oak (including the cork-oak) and cedar, 
while evergreen shrubs with hard and usually small leaves 
are common, as growth is slow', but continuous almost 
throughout the j'ear. The olive is probably indigenous. 
This area is regionall}’ continuous with Southern Europe. 
Typical cultivation includes wheat (a winter crop unless 
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irrigation remedies summer drought), the vine, and, with 
irrigation, the orange. The vegetation of the south-west 
corner of Africa is similar, but conifers are rare. Fruit, 
so far as it is a large-scale cultivation, is a relatively modern 
introduction. The dry pastures are suited to sheep and 
goats, but the conditions do not favour dairy cattle. 

Temperate forest is rather poorly represented in Africa for 
obvious reasons, but is met with on the lower slopes of the 
Abyssinian Highlands (where, however, the deep valleys are 
more tropical in type), and elsewhere within the tropics on a 
few areas of highland of considerable elevation and rainfall. 

Equatorial rain forest, with a heavy canopy of foliage over- 
shadowing below a gloomy vault characterized by lianas 
and epiphytes, exists in the regions where high temperatures 
are combined with plentiful precipitation and no definite 
period of drought. It extends in an irregular belt from the 
Gambia mouth through the Congo basin, and is almost broken 
in the middle of the Upper Guinea coast through insufficient 
rainfall. Its absence round the Lower Congo, due to .de- 
creasing rainfall and increasing altitude, is also noteworthy. 
This type of vegetation occurs again along the east coast of 
Madagascar and of tropical East Africa, where, although the 
rainfall is more delinitely monsoon al, the general conditions 
of continuous heat and moisture are similar. Mangrove 
swamps characterize inter-tidal flats of the coastlands within 
the tropics. 

An outlying area with some features similar to those- of 
this type of forest also occurs along the coast of Natal, where, 
although palms of a tropical character occur, the vegetation 
is by no means so luxuriant as farther north. 

The forests of West and Central Africa contain some valu- 
able timber-trees, such as mahogany, as well as the oil- 
palm and varieties of rubber. The oil-palm is not found 
east of the western branch of the Great Rift Valley.' As a 
food the banana is widely cultivated, and tropical plants 
— e.g., cocoa — ^have been introduced with success. The con- 
ditions do not favour cereal cultivation, except perhaps 
rice, but roots like cassava are widely grown. Pastoral 
occupations are necessarily poorly developed. 
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The African savannas, or tropical grass-lands, cover a verj' 
large area surrounding the central jungle, but the actual 
vegetation cover is b}’ no means uniform over the vast area 
indicated on the map. Although insolation is considerable 
throughout the year, and the cooler season is generally dry, 



Fig. i8. Natural Vecrtation — Geskrauzed 


the elevation and total rainfall are varying factors. Or 
the edge of the Sahara the semi-desert is a thorny scrub 
which passes southward into the park-land, where tall grasse: 
arc interspersed with trees. The trees, e.xcept by streams oi 
in moist hollows, are usuallj' isolated. The huge baobal 
or monkej'-bread tree illustrates storage of water, whili 
"umbrella” trees show adaptation to drying winds. Never 
thelcss, tall grass, usualK' in tufts, is the prevailing cover 
though j^atches of bare ground and evergreen prickly bushei 
arc common. Dwarf acacias producing gum are a featuri 
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of the drier Sudan. The savanna extends over the Lake 
Plateau across the Zambezi to the Drakensbergen, and dies 
out toward the Kalahari in the thorny scrub of the bush- 
veld. 

Millet and maize are the most typical grains of the savanna 
lands, but the cereals of the cooler temperate zone are grown 
as printer crops. Ground-nuts are a product of great impor- 
tance, and cotton has long been cultivated. There are, of 



Fig. 19. Cattle on Farm near Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia 
A herd of cattle in typical savanna country. 

High Commissioner for Soulhem Rhodesia 


course, wide differences in productivity over the enormous 
area of the savannas, which are nearly everywhere important 
for pastoral occupations. 

The. temperate grass-land, or veld, is steppe in character 
except in regard to its winter climate, which differentiates 
it from the temperate grass-lands of North America and 
Eurasia. Short grass and low plants adapted to a brief 
growing season are characteristic, but there are considerable 
differences due to altitude. It is by no means everywhere 
adapted to cultivation, but maize, temperate cereals, and 
tobacco are grown. In more favoured districts or with 
irrigation fruit is produced, the hot summer favouring the 
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vine and citrus fruits. Pastoral occupations largely charac- 
terize it. 

HigJi-pIateau grass-land is a feature of a number of areas 
within tire tropics, such as the Abyssinian and Adamawa High- 
lands and the plateau of Madagascar. Relatively temperate 
in character, the conditions favour pastoral occupations. 



Fig. 20. Baobab, Sudan 

A tree important in the economy of the African in the savanna tone. 

Union Casth Line 

Semi-desert and desert cover a very large part of the 
continent. In the semi-desert or scrub-land there is no 
continuous cover, and drought-resisting plants, either fleshj’^ 
or prickly, are the usual type met vith. North of the equator 
they are often aromatic. The south-west comer of Mada- 
gascar is of this scmb character, being deficient in rainfall, 
and within the Sahara the highland areas have a similar 
cover. The Plateau of the Shotts is another region of the 
same type. The extent of true desert in South Africa is 
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far smaller, of course, than north of the equator. There is 
both stony and sandy desert in the Sahara, and scattered 
growth occurs where underground water is not far below the 
surface. Oases permit of isolated settlements— often very 
large — ^where cultivation is carried on, the characteristic 
products being dates and wheat. The strip of intensive 
cultivation along the Nile may properly be regarded as an 
elongated oasis. 


Animal Life 

This brief survey of the vegetation of Africa may be 
supplemented by a short description of the animal life. The 
tropical forests are enormously rich in insect and bird life, 
but large animals are chiefly confined to the rivers and 
swamps or to the borders of the forests. The occurrence of 
representatives of the higher apes is a feature of some in- 
terest. Animal life in the savanna is rich and varied. The 
more open conditions have promoted the development of 
swift-moving types, like the giraffe, zebra, antelope, and 
ostrich, preyed upon by large carnivores. Here and in the 
remaining areas (except the desert) domestic animals are 
important, although the tsetse fi}^ seriously interferes with 
the rearing of cattle and horses in many parts within the 
tropics. In North-west Africa and South Africa there are 
many areas particularly well suited to the rearing of sheep 
and goats. The introduction of firearms and the opening- 
up of Africa have led to a rapid decrease in the numbers 
of the larger animals. In many parts stringent game-laws 
have been passed. 

So important is the effect on the economic life of Africa 
of certain insects that they may be specially considered here. 
The mosquito and the tsetse fly have been called the most 
important animals of Africa. The anopheles mosquito acts 
as host to the germ of malaria, and in almost the whole of 
Africa protection against inosquito bites is necessary, and 
is combined with regular dosing with quinine as a precaution. 
Mosquitos breed in stagnant water, haunt dark places, are 
active at night, and are prevalent during the rainy season, 
usually summer. Malaria is not usually fatal when treated 
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properly, but is debilitating and difficult to get rid of. It is 
noticeable that several negro races of fine physique, like the 
Zulu, inhabit regions that are largely free from malaria. 
Mosquitos are also carriers of other diseases, notably yellow 
fever. ■ . 

The tsetse fly acts as host for the trypanosome of sleeping 
sickness, and the infected fly is found in many areas within 
tropical Africa, although seldom above 4000 feet. There is 
more than one form of the disease, and more than one species 



Fig. 21. Herd of Elephant 

Severe restrictions are now imposed in most African territories upon the kilting 
of elephant, as of other big game. Note the park-land type of country. 

* Sudan Govemmenl 


of the fly carries it. Sleeping sickness has been a great 
scourge, especially in Uganda, but preventive measures have 
limited it in recent years. The bite of the infected fly 
induces nagana in domestic animals and game, and it is 
noteworthy that when rinderpest decimated the animal 
life of South Africa in 1892 and subsequent years sleeping 
sickness disappeared from the areas which were then cleared 
of game. 

' Micro-organisms and ticks are responsible for many 
diseases of domestic animals, but where European influence 
is felt these are now being brought under control. Scab in 
sheep and goats can be prevented by dipping, rinderpest in 
cattle by inoculation. East-coast fever and gall-sickness, 
both terrible scourges to cattle, are avoided by the regular 
use of the dipping-tank. The dipping-tank is regarded as 
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the salvation of the breeder of cattle ; there are some 14,000 
dipping-tanks in the Union of South Africa alone. 

The locust, whose ravages vary from season to season, 
troubles the whole of Africa outside the central forested 
areas, and the termite, or white ant, which attacks timber 
and young trees, is a pest in the tropical belt. 

The insect life of Africa undoubtedly provides a major 
problem in connexion with the development of the continent. 
The list of harmful insects is a considerable one, and even 
those of relatively minor importance, such as the chigoe 
flea (the ‘jigger’) and the ‘maggot fly,' both of which deposit 
eggs under the skin, may be very troublesome, while the 
hookworm (an intestinal worm that develops from larvae 
that attack the skin) is the cause of much chronic anaemia 
and debility. Nevertheless, the conquest of the mosquito 
and of the tsetse fly is fundamental, and much active work 
is being carried out in connexion with it. One of the chief 
difficulties is that there are different varieties of each requir- 
ing different methods of suppression, while it is unfortunate 
that the motor-car is a ready means of spreading the tsetse 
fly from an infected area to a free area. 

An example of the control of malaria is provided by the 
copper-mines of Northern Rhodesia, where the native.death- 
rate of 1931 was nearly halved the next year by measur.es 
taken against two dangerous species of anopheles mosquito. 
With rejgard to human trypanosomiasis, due to the tsetse 
fly, it is stated to be curable now by drugs if treated in the 
early stages, and progress has been made in the treatment of 
nagaiia by similar methods ; the economic importance of this 
is considerable, as it is believed that the cattle population 
of Africa could easily be doubled if the danger of trypano- 
some infection could be removed. It is noteworthy that 
the ravages of the locust, which in recent years has scourged 
much of the Sudan and East Africa, has led to co-operation 
between British, French, and Italian authorities for the 
control of this pest. 
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CHAPTER II 

POPULATION AND ECONOMIC REGIONS 

The native peoples of Africa vary in racial origin, and stand 
at many different cultural levels. Northern Africa has had 
an age-long relationship with the outside world; Arab in- 
fluence along the east coast goes back to a period antecedent 
to those voyages of discovery that brought West and South 
Africa within the ambit of European interest. Gradually 
the penetration and exploitation of the continent by Euro- 
peans culminated in the partition of Africa in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. This has led to important social 
and political problems, for new ideas and economic forces have 
subjected the native social structure to severe strain, in- 
volved in which is the relationship between European and 
African in the future development of the continent. 


Peoples 

From the ethnic point of view there is both a white and 
a black Africa, but the first important human occupation 
appears to have been by negroes or negroid people, several 
types of whom probably entered the continent from Arabia 
and spread over the land south of the Sahara Desert. They 
probably inhabited the Sahara also, for in the glacial period 
it was well watered and fertile. Northern Africa, however, 
was penetrated by the invasion from Europe or Western 
Asia of Caucasian (white) peoples at a later date. These 
Caucasian peoples are broadly classed as Hamitic, and in- 
clude ah important type referred to as Berber, as well as 
the Tuareg. Semitic peoples at a later date penetrated 
Africa. They are the Arabs, who established themselves in 
Northern and East Africa. The Phoenicians who founded 
Carthage were Semites. Madagascar shows a remarkable 
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. intrusion of Malayo-Polynesian people, who crossed the 
Indian Ocean, perhaps hy- way of island stepping-stones, 
probably more than two thousand years ago and settled on 
the island, which may or may not ha^e had an earlier negro 
population. It may be noted that neither Greek nor 
Roman left any permanent ethnic mark upon Africa. The 
modern period has seen the settlement of large numbers of 
Europeans. 

There has, of course, been much admixture of Hamite 
with Semite (Abyssinians, ancient Egyptians, etc.), of each 
with negro, and so forth. Negro Africa proper lies south of 
the Sahara, and it is usual to divide the negroes into two main 
types, the Sudan negroes and the Bantu negroes, the line 
of division being irregularly drawn from a point at the head 
of the Gulf of Guinea, round the north of the Congo basin, 
to the middle of Lake Victoria. The Sudan negroes speak a 
variety of languages, though showing relative uniformity of 
physical characteristics. The Bantu negroes, on the other 
hand, vary much in .physical character, but speak allied 
languages, wliich are classified as Bantu. From the Bantu 
negroes must be distinguished the Hottentots and Bushmen 
of the south-west of the continent. The Bushmen are very - 
small, yellowish-brown people, and formerly had a much 
greater extension, as their rock-drawings have been exten- 
sively found in Rhodesia. The Hottentots seem to occupy 
an intermediate position between Bushman and negro. 

Varied cultural levels are found among the Africans. The 
Bushmen and the few pj^gmies of the interior of the Congo 
basin are at the hunting stage of development. ’ The negroes 
are, broadly speaking, agricultural, though in the grass- 
lands agricultural and pastoral occupations are combined. 
The Berbers of the north are mainly agriculturalists, but 
the Tuareg are nomadic. The Arabs are both settled and 
nomadic. But, except where Europeans have influenced 
Africa, the standard of agriculture is lo\y. Flocks and herds 
are poor in quality and scourged by disease. Even in the 
north, where Carthage and Rome achieved remarkable pro- 
ductivitj', agriculture is of a low standard. The negroes are 
generally wasteful cultivators, abandoning land as soon as 
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it has ceased to be productive, and little more than scratch- 
ing the surface in place of ploughing, for the typical agricul- 
tural implement is the hoeing-stick. 

The natives of Africa have in general little genius for 
political organization, and petty tribal divisions are the 
rule, though it is difficult to tell what might have happened 
to the expanding Fula empire in the Western Sudan and to 



Fig. 22. In Zanzibar Town 

Zanzibar is the most important Arab'trading settlement in East Africa. 
Union Castle Line 


the Zulu empire in South Africa if European intrusion had 
not prevented their development. Large centres of popula- 
tion are generally absent, except where the Arab trading 
city or- oasis town grew up. Indeed, until the modem period 
Africa had no towns in the proper sense of the word except 
where Arab influence had been at work — in the north near 
thie Mediterranean, in the Northern Sudan, and in East 
Africa, where Arabs had established such trading centres as 
Mombasa and Zanzibar. Similarly, large-scale industry as 
understood in Europe is unknown to the African, except 
where it has been introduced and organized by the white 
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man, although many tribes exhibit considerable craft skill 
in metal, wood, and weaving. 

Christianity once prevailed over Mediterranean Africa and 
much of the Nile valley, but, except in a debased form in 
Abyssinia, has been almost completely displaced by Moham- 
medanism, which is making rapid strides in the Sudan 'and 
part of East Africa. Elsewhere negro Africa is pagan except 
where Christian missions have influenced the people. Chris- 
tian missionaries have, in fact, contributed, much to the sum 
of knowledge of the geography of Africa, besides having led 
the way in the -abolition of the slave-trade. In some in- 
stances they have been largely responsible for European 
intervention, notably in connexion with the protectorates of 
Uganda and Nyasaland. 

European Influence 

At the beginning of the Age. of Discovery Northern Africa, 
including the Northern Sudan, and, through Arab traders. 
East Africa, had some contact with the outside world. The 
rest of the continent was self-sufficing, disunited, and at 
varying levels of primitive development. It could offer the 
European little that he valued, and its geographical condi- 
tions for the most part did not invite colonization. Portugal, 
the first European Power to establish itself in the newly 
discovered Africa, aimed at keeping the trade of the con- 
.tinent, mainly ivory and gold, in its own. hands.' The Arabs 
seriously interfered with Portuguese settlement in East 
Africa, but Angola was colonized at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The Portuguese did not establish 
themselves in South Africa, letting the Dutch in on the 
decline of their ascendancy. The Dutch made Table Bay 
their base in Africa. Dutch, British, French, and other 
Europeans all competed for a share in the trade of tropical 
Africa when Portuguese power declined. The nature of the 
trade is well illustrated by the names that still appear on 
the map of the West African coast — Grain Coast,^ Ivory 

^ The ‘ grain ’ referred to was a spice grain— a seed which entered into 
commerce under the name of Malaqueta pepper. 
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Coast,- Gold Coast, and Slave Coast. The settlements were 
coastal, and knowledge of the interior was extraordinarily 
vague. The slave-trade was for long most lucrative, and 
held the interest of many Europeans in Africa. Europeans 
carried it on in West Africa and Arabs in East and Central 
Africa. The plantations round the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, including the West Indies, were developed 
by slaves from West Africa, and the Portuguese decimated 
Angola for the development of Brazil.^ 



Fig. 23, Manganese-mining, Insuta, Gold Coast 
Infomu^ion Bureau of the Gold Coast Government 


While South Africa was developing on its own lines, the 
interior of tropical Africa was neglected, a state of affairs 
which persisted far into the nineteenth century. Then the 
interested European Powers awoke to the value of tropical 
lands as sources of raw materials in growing demand in the 
modem world and also, if the demand could be created, as 
new markets for manufactured goods. The " scramble for 
Africa ” began. Coastal trading-stations developed into 
spheres of influence which often, became demarcated by 
straight lines in the absence of accurate topographical know- 
ledge of the interior. Britain, France, and Belgium^ secured 
large areas. Germany and Italy were late-comers in the 

^ The overseas trade in slaves ceased nominally early in the nineteenth 
century, but actually persisted for some years afterward. 

* For a note on Belgian power see p. 216. 
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field of expansion in Africa. British interest partly resulted 
from activity in suppressing the slave-trade, while French 
interest in the Atlas region .dates from France’s rout of the 
Barbary corsairs in 1830. The German colonies were, after 
the Great War of 1914-18, allocated as mandates mainly to.' 
France and Britain, carrying the obligation to promote the. 
material and cultural welfare of the indigenous peoples. 

How far Africa provides a field for European settlement it 
is still difficult to say. Temperate South Africa, including 
the higher plateau areas, has certainly been effectively 
settled. Southern Europeans are established in North-west 
Africa. Elsewhere the highland regions offer the only possi- 
bility of .permanent settlement. The great heat and strong 
insolation of tropical Africa are limiting factors, and where 
these are combined with high humidity there is a great 
debilitating effect* upon the white man, as the skin cannot 
function properly. The prevalence of disease, too,- cannot 
be overlooked, ^though this difficulty can, in a measure, 
be brought under control. On the highlands of Kenya, 
Tanganjdka, and elsewhere it is perhaps best to regard white 
settlement as still being in the experimental stage, for 
average temperatures are but a poor guide to the climatic 
conditions of elevated regions. Broadly speaking, Europeans 
in tropical Africa must be only temporary inhabitants, whose 
work will be mainly of an official, supervisory, or commer- 
cial character. 

Settlement from India has taken place to a small extent 
in parts of East Africa, and, but for political difficulties, 
might increase. 


Density of Population 

r 

The distribution of population in Africa reflects .to a great 
extent the physical conditions. In particular, apart from 
the special case of the Nile valley, the density of population 
varies very largely with the rainfall. The Lower Nile valley" 
is a region of increment where human intelligence has been' 
applied in an arid region of high temperature watered by a 
river of extraordinary regime, with the result that it supports 
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a very dense population, strictly limited in area by the avail- 
ability of the water. The Ss^ara Desert, apart from its 
oases and little-known highlands in the heart, provides no 
support for human life, and the influence of the water-supply 
is naturally well marked. Tlie desert, moreover, is a broad 



Fig. 24. Density of Population 

This map may usefuily be studied in conjunction with the map of the mean annual 
rainfall. Along the Lower Nile the density considerably exceeds xooo per square 

mile. 

barrier to communication, and separates the relatively well- 
populated area of North-west Africa from the region of con- 
siderable density found in the tropical rain-belt. In North- 
west Africa coastal regions and valleys support the bulk 
of the population, and the greater proportion of very high 
land in Morocco is reflected in a thinner population, while, 
on the other hand, the plains of Tunis are particularly well 
peopled. 

Over large areas of the Sudan and the savanna lands 
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generally pastoral pursuits largely predominate, and the 
density of population does not there reach that found where 
agriculture has more importance, as, for example, in the 
Niger basin and the region draining to Lake Chad Deficient 
rainfall, as in the Eastern Horn, and extreme elevation, as 
in parts of Abyssinia and the mountains fringing the Lake 
Plateau, militate against population, but the Lake Plateau 
itself and the Rift Valley are well peopled. There rainfall 
and soil are favourable to agriculture and cattle-rearing. 
In Madagascar, again, the plateau has a -greater population 
than the lowlands. Owing to the ease with which the simple 
necessities of life are obtained in tropical regions of heavy 
rainfall the population is relatively dense in such parts of 
Africa, but the influence of rivers as a means of communica- 
tion and a source of food is well illustrated .in the Congo 
basin, in West Africa, and by the Lower Zambezi. In South 
Africa large arid tracts are only thinly peopled, the com- 
paratively dense population being chiefly found in the few 
regions of good rainfall or mining activity. The grass-land 
belt, being best suited to pastord pursuits, supports only a 
light population. 

The distribution of population in the continent will be 
found to have a distinct relationship with that of the major 
economic regions. The native population to-day is rapidly 
increasing in some parts, as a result of the European control, 
which has not only largely stopped tribal wars, but has almost 
completely stamped out the slave-trade, the methods of 
which were extraordinarily destructive of human life as well 
as of property. The slave-trade was largely connected with 
Arab and later with Portuguese penetration, but it may be 
remembered on the credit side of Arab influence that they 
introduced rice and sugar-cane and possibly other useful 
plants, while the Portuguese brought manioc, sweet potato, 
and maize. 

The spread of Mohammedanism in many parts of negro 
Africa, another outcome of slave-trading which continues 
to-day, represents a great advance on the earlier beliefs and 
superstitions. 
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Modern Development 

European influence has gradually brought the whole of 
Africa within the ambit of world-trade, but from the point 
of view of the division of the continent into economic regions 
there are two modern developments — not unrelated the one 
to the other — ^which are specially important. The partition 



Fig. 25. Donkey carrying Load of Hay 

The donkey is an important beast of burden in Mediterranean Africa and in the 
SudaMSe zone. 

Sudan Government 


of Africa has left, with the Italian occupation of Abyssinia, 
only Egypt and Liberia as independent political areas. Else- 
where, except in the Union of South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia, where, as self-governing areas, there is direct con- 
trol by the local white population, the power, both political 
and economic, of some European country is felt. This in- 
fluence largely aims at the development of the area concerned 
as a commercial asset to the governing country. Tariffs and 
internal organization in such forms as research, agricultural 
education, and public health are directed toward this end, 
and the area tends to be delimited as an economic unit from 
adjacent regions under other control. 

Arising from this political interest, but sufficiently impor- 
tant to need special emphasis, is the local improvement in 
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communications without which this development is impos- 
sible. The more primitive means of communication that 
so long prevailed m Africa, including sailing-craft on the 
Nile, canoes and human portage in Central Africa, camels 
in the desert, mules in the Atlas region, and the more recent 
ox-wagon of the south, could not suffice for modem needs, 
for the problem of opening-up Africa was largely the prob- 



Fig. 26. Canoes on Lower Tana River, Kenya 

The canoe Is a noteworthy means of transport in tropical Africa. 
Union Castle Line 


lem of overcoming the natural obstacles in the way of easy 
transport. This improvement in communications has taken • 
the form of the making of roads, largely for motor-transport 
(though often with a surface unusable in the wet season), 
the provision of steamers on great rivers and lakes, and, 
above all, the construction of railways. Africa has now the 
skeleton of a railway-system, consisting mainly of unrelated 
local lines, the immediate object of which is either to connect 
a portion of the interior with the coast or to bring a section 
of navigable water into the general scheme of communica- 
tion. The expense of railwaj^-construction in relation to the 
volume of trade hinders extension, yet a single line may 
have difficulty in coping with a seasonal rush of trade. Sec- 
tional political interests tend to lead to independent railway 
development, thus assisting the demarcation of one region 
from another. The best-developed network of railways is 
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found in British South Africa, and the French are busily 
unifying the Atlas region, as well as their West African 
possessions, by means of railway extensions. Elsewhere rail- 
ways are relatively disconnected, but so important is this 
aspect of modem exploitation that considerable improve- 
ments may be expected in the near future. 

It will thus be seen that climatic conditions (especially as 
influencing the vegetation and the density and character of the 
population), together with the accident of ownership or con- 
trol of an area by some European Power (giving a particular 
character to its administration and determining its develop- 
ment, the lay-out of its communications, and its channels of 
intercourse with the outside world), are the most important 
considerations determining the demarcation of an economic 
unit in Africa. Historical considerations, in so far as they 
illustrate a special type of civilization in any particular area, 
must also be taken into account. 

Economic Regions 

With the foregoing in mind it is possible to discuss the 
major economic regions of the continent. 

(i) North-west Africa and the Sahara. The outlook and 
trade of the coast-lands have always been Mediterranean, 
and active French development in the Atlas region, and, to 
a lessor extent, Itedian development in the Libyan area, 
have largely confirmed this in recent times. Climatically 
it is possible to subdivide this large area. The relatively 
well-watered coastal districts of the north-west are different 
from the Plateau of the Shotts and again from the desert. 
But, in avoiding subdivision, the justification for demar- 
cating this region lies in its economic relationships. Cer- 
tainly since Carthaginian times such trade as the Saharan 
oases carried on was mainly through Mediterranean ports, 
and in modem times French railways have already pene- 
trated the desert in the north. French effort, directed 
mainly from the north, aims at bringing the scattered 
Saharan population into -closer touch with the Mediter- 
ranean, while the somewhat limited economic possibilities 
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of the oases -and scrub-lands are also to be borne in mind. 
The same is true of that part which is under Italian control. 
The southern boundary is marked by tlie increase in The 



Fig. 27. Major Economic Ercions 

and political developments in tropical Africa south of the equator may make, 
some modification of the regions desiroblc in the near future. 


density of population reached in the savanna lands to the 
south ; on the east a convenient political boundary is taken. 

(2) Egypt m\d the Avglo-Egyptiau Sudan. Here, apart 
from a certain unity given by the Nile, and in spite’ of the 
gradual change in climatic conditions going southward, there 
is one dominating crop — cotton, and primarily irrigation 
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cotton. It is tme that there is divided political control, 
for the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is a condominium dominated 
by the British partner, and that there is a break in the rail- 
way following the Nile valley; yet the Nile is to some 
extent a commercial link, and the exports of the Sudan from 
Port Sudan on the Red Sea reach their market mainly by 
way of the Suez Canal, which is within Egyptian territory. 



Fig. 28. The Sennar Dam 

This dam was built on the Blue Nile to supply water for growing irrigation cotton, 
and is typical of European enterprise in Africa In connexion with sources of raw 
nmterial. 

Gotvrnnmtt 

(3) The Eastern Horn. From the point of view of external 
trade the whole of this area is of littie economic importance. 
It contains a variety of regions, both as regards relief and 
climate. Abyssinia, with its monsoon rainfall, is relatively 
densely populated; the rest is arid and chiefly pastoral. 
Communications are ill-developed, and mainly trend east- 
ward. There is a single narrow-gauge railway from Jibuti 
to Addis Ababa, which carries only a very slight traffic, and 
another short line running inland from Massawa. The whole 
region is one of the least-known areas of Africa, and is of 
small economic importance, while httle immediate develop- 
ment seems likely. Political boundaries have been utilized 
to demarcate it, and the control of the region, with the loss 
by Abyssinia of its independence in 1936, is now divided 
between Italy, France, and Britain. 

(4) West Africa. This area is clearly demarcated in the 
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north by the Sahara, on the west and south by the sea ; on 
the east a political boundary conveniently marks it off from 
a relatively undeveloped region. Included in it are both 
savanna and forest lands. Though partly drained b}^ minor 
rivers, its dominant feature is the Niger basin. French and 
British interests have pursued a policy of active develop- 
ment, which throughout the region is dependent upon access 



. Fig. 29. Rubber Plantation in the British-mandated 
Cameroons 

Elder Dempster Line 


to the Atlantic. In French and British administration West 
Africa provides an example, of successful European control 
of coloured races, which here include some .finp negro types, 
especially in the Sudan. The strips of French territory 
reaching the coast from the Sudan are a noteworthy feature, 
and help to account for the peculiar railway development. 
The French utilize the Niger and the railwa}^ from Bamako 
to Dakar to link the interior savanna districts with the west 
coast. The population, especially between Lake Chad and 
the Gold Coast, is very dense for Africa, 'but the total trade, 
is at present' hardly commensurate with the population, 
owing to the dependence of development upon' improved 
communications and upon the progress of the people in agri- 
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culture. The interlocking of the political divisions hinders 
the development of a unified system of railways in this region. 

(5) Central Africa. Largely as a result of its physical 
coriditions, this region, which is under French, Belgian, and 
Portuguese control, is at a lower stage of economic develop- 
ment than 'that last considered, and has a lower density of 
population. Its outstanding feature is the Congo basin, 
where there is equatorial rain iorest in the centra] regioji, sur- 
rounded by savanna'; in the south of this division there is 
a tendency to aridity. Especially in the Cameroons, where 
considerable altitude is combined with heavy rainfall, and 
in the jungles of .the Congo basin itself, development is neces- 
sarily difficult. The rubber production, for example, is small, 
and is still largely of the ‘wild’ type. Attention, however, 
is now being given to the more open lands forming the eastern 
and southern rim of the basin, where savanna occupations 
can be encouraged and mineral wealth exploited. Much 
depends upon the improvement of communications. The 
Congo, with its falls avoided by railways, is still an un- 
satisfactory line of niovement. The northern interior of the 
region is still inaccessible, but in the southern part consider- 
able importance attaches to the line from Lobito Bay 
running to the Katanga district, which is also linked up 
with the South African railway-system. On the east the 
western branch of th^ Rift Valley helps to form the boundary 
of this economic area, the communications of which lead out 
mainly to the Atlantic. 

(6) East Africa. This region, covering ’the greater part of 
the Lahe Plateau atid the area east oi it, also contains a 
considerable variety of relief and climate. In addition to 
• the savanna plateau, there are the plateau slopes, a large 
section of the Rift Valley, and a relatively broad coastal 
plain. This last, with a considerable rainfall of the monsoon 
type and deltaic rivers, is densely forested. Kenya merges 
into aridity on the north, but a political division is taken as 
the boundary. • It may be noted that the boundary with 
Italian Somaliland has been the subject of recent adjust- 
ment. The region is under British control, and active Euro- 
pean penetration has been pursued in Tanganyika Territory 
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(formerly German East Africa). Old-established Arab ''in- 
terests remain, centring in Zanzibar, and serious administra- 
tive problems have arisen through white settlers having 
occupied the higher and therefore more temperate districts. 
There is a variety of products, including recent introductions 
such as coffee and sisal hemp. Communications* trend east- 
ward, and it is noteworthy that Uganda, although within 
the Nile drainage system, carries on almost the whole of its 



Fio. 30. KitiNDim Harbour from the Mainland 

The improvement of harbours and the provision of railways have been essential to tlie 

modem development of Africa. Note the singic-line track common to most African 

raiifvays. 

Informalion Office of H.M. Eastern African Dependencies 

trade through Kenya, and for this reason is included in the 
economic unit of East Africa. 

(7) Madagascar,. This large island, a French possession, 
is an obvious unit, although it contains diversities of relief 
and climate. Communications and external trade are poorly 
developed at present. Certain outlying islands, such as 
Mauritius and Reimion, are, for their size, of much greater 
economic importance. 

(8) Southern Africa. Apart from Portuguese East Africa, 
this large region is part of the British Empire, and includes 
the Union of South Africa. There is a very great diversity 
of relief and climate and vegetation; as the relevant maps 
will show. It is the part of Africa where white settlement is 
most definitely established. It includes the greater part of 
the Zambezi basin, as well as the Limpopo and Orange 
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systems. Political interest and railway development are 
among the chief reasons for the demarcation of this economic 
region. The importance of Portuguese East Africa in con- 
nexion with the external relations of the Rhodesias, Nyasa- 
land, and the Transvaal is obvious from the map. The 
•Union of South Africa has a more fully developed railway- 
system than any other part of the continent, and the “ Cape- 
to-Cairo ” line from Cape Town to the Upper Congo may be 
regarded- as a unifying link. South-West Africa (a Union 
mandate) is now in rail connexion with the Cape Province, 
and there are important railways inland from the eastern 
ports. Mining development is an important feature of this 
region, which contains in particular the main resources of 
the continent in coal, gold, and diamonds. The chief rail- 
way-terminus, Cape Town, is a very important nodal centre 
for shipping, while Durban also serves an extensive hinter- 
land. The whole of this region keeps fhe same standard 
time — ^that of 30° east of Greenwch. 


Overseas Communications 

The overseas trade of Africa as a whole is mainly with 
Europe. Developing continents like South America and 
Australia can have little to offer Africa, where the demand 
is mainly for manufactured goods. Africa’s trade across the 
Indian Ocean is slight. India and Japan are conveniently 
situated to supply cheap cotton goods to East Africa, but 
the amount of trade is not great, and little passes in return 
except coal from Durban to India. There is an absence of 
shipping-lines to South America, but the United States 
makes considerable demands upon West African palm-pro- 
ducts, cocoa, and minerals, as well as upon Egyptian cotton, 
and supplies Africa with large quantities of machinery, 
especially mining machinery, as well as automobiles and oil. 
■ West African and South African products come very largely 
to Britain, which sends in return a variety of manufactured 
goods. French African trade is mainly with France. The 
numerous political divisions and the peculiar development 
of railway communications have led to many ports, scattered 
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along the coast, often concentrating the bulk of the trade of 
a considerable area. Such, for example, are Casablanca, 
Lagos, Durban, Port Sudan, and Alexandria. 

Africa has two great nodal points in connexion with 
world-shipping — Port Said and Cape Town. Port Said 
commands the short route between Western Europe and the 
Indian Ocean, Cape Town the longer route, and these t\yo 
are, from the point of view of the shipping visiting them, the 
busiest ports of the continent, although the volume of trade 
is in neither case commensurate with the tonnage. 

North-west Africa is specially important, as there passes 
by it both the traffic going by the Cape route and that 
between Western Europe and S.outh America notable ports 
of call include the Canary Islands, the Cape Verde Islands, 
and Dakar. A call is often made at Freetown, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Guinea from the North Atlantic. Places serv- 
ing the Indian Ocean include Durban, where coal is available, 
and Mauritius, often, visited on the way to and from India. 

Submarine cables link the principal ports, important 
points for such communication with Europe being Alex- 
andria and Cape Town. St Helena is a junction for cables 
to South America and Cape Town, the Canary and Cape 
Verde Islands being other junctions in the Atlantic. On 
the east Zanzibar and Durban are noteworthy, these being 
linked with Mauritius for connexion with the Far East. 

Wireless stations are now numerous, though their power 
varies considerably. This form of intercourse is valuable for 
communicating with isolated administrative posts. 

The development of air services is necessarily slow, as 
the making of ground preparations, particularly the pro- 
vision of landing places, presents considerable difficulty. 
Nevertheless, considerable progress has been made; and,' 
while this form of transport cannot economically serve 
trade in bulky goods, it provides an important means of 
rapid communication over the long distances and physical 
obstacles of the continent. The Belgians have notably 
developed this form of communication in the Congo Basin. 
The French operate an important route, Toulouse — Tangier 
— Cape Juby — Villa Cisneros — Dakar; from Dakar con- 
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CHAPTER III 

NORTH-WEST AFRICA AND THE SAHARA 
General Considerations 

Most ,of this area, which covers about 3,000,000 square 
miles, is. of little economic value, only some hsilf a million 
square miles in the Atlas region being important from that 
point of view. Nevertheless, the Sahara, which forms a 
barrier between North and Central Africa, has its historic 
links with the Mediterranean Sea, and since the present 
political control operates mainly southward from French 
North-west Africa and from Italian Libya it may be con- 
veniently included with the lands to its north . It is bounded 
on the south by the Sudanese zone, the present-day interests 
of which lie chiefly southward and westward. On the east 
the desert continues into the Nile lands, where the Anglo- 
Egyptian boundary is used to define the region. In the 
west Spain holds a coastal strip of the Sahara, but the 
greater part of the arid region is under French control. 

Physical Features. The chief physical features are the 
Atlas belt of young folded mountains, separated from the 
main plateau of the Central Sahara by a belt of depression 
running from Mauritania^ to the Gulf of Gabes, and con- 
tinuing along the Libyan coast, except where the Barka 
plateau projects into the Mediterranean Sea. 

■ The Atlas Mountains constitute a unique structural fea- 
ture in Africa. Ridged up in late Secondary and early 
Tertiary times, they are ■ physicallj^ continuous with the 
Alpine mountain folds of Europe, with which they were at 
onetime connected in the west across the Strait of Gibraltar 

^ This was the old Roman name for Morocco, but the French apply it to. 
the region north of the Senegal river. 
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and in the east, via Sicily, with the Apennines. The core of 
the Atlas system is in the High (Great or Snowy) Atlas of 
Morocco, with a central mass of Archsan rocks, reaching a 
height of over 14,000 feet in the peak of Likumt. Lying to 
the south, and separatedTrom the High Atlas by the Wadi 
Sus, is the Anti-Atlas, of somewhat lower elevation, while 
eastward run two roughly parallel ranges, rarely reaching 
6000 feet, the Tell Atlas and the Saharan Atlas, which 
respectively terminate at Bizcrta and Cape Bon. Branch- 



Fio. 31. Generalized Physical Features op the 
Atlas Region 


ing from the Tell Atlas are' the Rif Mountains, which curve 
round to the Strait of Gibraltar and were fonnerly con- 
nected with the Spanish Sierra Nevada. A very important 
feature is.found in a broken third range, the Sahel of Algeria, 
running between the Tell Atlas and the sea, and well defined 
north of the Wadi Chelif. The belt of coastal lowland with 
the Sahel constitutes the Algerian Tell. 

Between the two main ranges is the Plateau of the Shotts, 
consisting of the High Plateau diversified by the shotts, 
which, when dried up in summer, gleam white owing to 
deposits of salts. The elevation of this plateau is largely 
over 3000 feet, but it sinks in the east central region to tlie 
depression containing the Shott el Hodna. The Saharan 
Atlas sink steeply to a limestone plateau at their southern 
foot, and contain the Aures massif, which reaches a height 
• of 7600 feet. Wild gorges characterize the Saharan barrier. 
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At each end of the Atlas system there is a coastal lowland, 
rather narrow in Morocco, but of substantial width in Tunisia. 
.Geologically the Atlas ranges are distinctive in Africa in that 
they are a highland region built largely of relatively recent 
sedimentary rock, mainly limestone. Ancient crystalline 
rocks are well developed in the High Atlas of Morocco, where 
intense folding and subsequent denudation have exposed 
Archaean and Primary rocks. The Shotts Plateau is covered 
with sandy alluvial deposits largely saline in character. 

The greater part of the Saharan region lies below 1 500 feet, 
but there are a number of large depressions, while a great 
central belt exceeds this elevation. The line of depressions 
separating the Atlas region from the main Saharan plateau 
includes the Adrar area in Mauritania (El Juf), the Tuat 
depression with Gurara, and the region marked by the Shott 
el Jerid and the Shott Melghir, the latter being some 100 
feet below sea-level. The Bodele depression occupies a large 
area in the Chad Colony. 

In the Central Sahara is- the Ahaggar massif, connected 
southward With the massif of Air, and flanked on the north- 
east by the Tasili plateau. From here an elevated belt runs 
south-eastward through the War Mountains and the Tibesti 
-highland to Dar Fur in the Sudan. This high heart of the 
Sahara only in a few plac^ exceeds 6000 feet. It broadly 
represents the crystalline foundation of Africa, a rehc of the 
ancient plateau of a higher level. Primary rocks flank the 
higher parts, and there is much intrusive granite, as well 
as volcanic rocks, particularly well represented in the Air 
massif. The lower parts of the Sahara have much younger 
deposits, with large arpas covered with derived material 
either stony or sandy in character. 

-The Sahara has only a ' fossil ' river-system, a system of 
' wadis,’ or occasional streams, with the principal focus in 
the Ahaggar-Tasili liighlands. These represent the imma- 
ture river-system developed during the time of the glacial 
epoch in Europe. In the Atlas region are short rivers, with 
a considerable winter flow of water, which provide the only 
drainage to the sea in this large geographical division. Most 
notable among the. rivers of the north-west are the Sebu 
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in Morocco, the Chelif in Algeria, and the Mejerda in Tunisia. 
The shotts of inland drainage illustrate the andity of the 
plateau region on the inner side of the Tell Atlas. 

The coast is inhospitable, and there are few good natural 
harbours. It is regular in outline, and silting and the dis- 
tribution of land-waste have necessitated artificial assistance 
in modern times to make the ports available for shipping. 
The best access to the Atlas region was provided by the 
Mejerda valley, which debouches on to the Tunisian littoral, 
and it was here that Carthage and Rome established them- 
selves most firmly. 

Climate. In the Atlas region Morocco is open to Atlantic 
influences, and is therefore somewhat differentiated climatic- 
ally from Algeria and Tunis. It not only contains the high- 
est relief, which stands in the path of the depressions which 
visit the whole area in winter, but is particularly affected by 
the cool Canaries Current, which substantially reduces the 
summer temperature of the coastal region, and is the cause, 
of frequent coastal fogs. The humidity of the air > is high, 
especially in summer, when moist air carried inland is respon- 
sible for heavy dews, which provide a considerable amount 
of moisture of great value to the cultivator. The water is 
coolest off Cape Ghir, and its effect is illustrated by compar- 
ing the figures for Algiers and Mogador : 


Town 

Highest Mean 
Monthly 
Temperature 

Lowest Mean 
Monthly 
Temperature 

Annual Range 

Algiers . 
Mogador 

75" F. 
es-s" F. 

49-5' F. 

57" F. 

■ 25 " F. 
n-5" F. 


The current is obviously effective in reducing temperature, 
in the summer, while the lower winter temperature at 
Algiers may be attributed partly to its being somewhat 
removed from the direct Atlantic influence and partly to its 
somewhat higher latitude. Farther east, in much the same 
latitude as RIogador, Tripoli ranges from 54“ F. to 80° F., 
the figures for Tunis in between being 48'5° F. and 78*5° F. 
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The mean temperature at sea-level for the hottest month 
varies from 75° F. to 80° F. along the Mediterranean- coast, 
and exceeds the latter figure in the interior, While that for 
the coolest month exceeds 48° F. everywhere. Modification 
due to altitude is illustrated by Constantine (2165 feet) and 
Gdryville (4280 feet), the lowest mean monthly temperatures 
of which are respectively 43“ F. and 39° F. ; the mean 
temperatures in summer are less affected, owing to the great 
insolation through a dry atmosphere. 

South- of the Saharan Atlas comes a sharp increase in the 
mean' temperature of the hottest month, Biskra’s figure 
being 92 *5° F., while that for In Salah, half-way between the 
Atlas and Ahaggar regions, is stated to reach nearly 99-5° F. 
This is probably the hottest part of the Sahara at this 
season. The lowest mean monthly temperatures do not 
greatly differ from those of the Mediterranean margin. The 
annual range in the Sahara is large, in places exceeding 40° F. 

The daily range of temperature away from the coast is 
everywhere considerable, and in the Sahara is very great 
indeed; On particular ' occaisions ranges reaching nearly 
70° F. have been observed. In the Shotts region a mini- 
mum of 18° F, has been noted, and though this low figure 
is not reached in the Sahara, night frosts in winter are not 
unknown. Individual summer maxima up to 136° F. have 
been known to occur, with a sand temperature reaching 
170° F., but summer nights are cool only in comparison 
with. the heat of the day. These excessive variations are 
due to the low relative humidity and absence of vegetation, 
though that there is actually a good deal of moisture in the 
air is shown by the frequent deposition of dew. 

The rainfall of the Atlas area is mainly effected by depres- 
sions forming in the Mediterranean Sea in -winter and by the 
southward extension at this season of eastward-mo-ving 
storms from the Atlantic. Away from the coast the amoimt 
is not considerable, except on the seaward slope of the 
mountains. The effect of the Canaries Current in reducing 
rainfall is illustrated by Mogador, which has only 13" of 
rain, the six months from April to September inclusive con- 
tributing only 1*6" ; the annual rainfall of Marrakesh, well 
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inland, barely reaches lo". At higher elevations, however, 
there is a rapid increase, and on the mountains the precipita- 
tion is better 'distributed throughout the year. 

The best-watered part of the Mediterranean coastlands 
extends fi’om Algiers to B6ne, with generally over 30" of- 
rain. A belt east and west of Oran and the coastlands of 
Tunisia have little more than half this amount, but 30" 
is again reached in the Tangier area. 

The Barka plateau, projecting northward into the Mediter- 
ranean, has a share of this winter rainfall — probably, as much' 
as Tunisia. The precipitation often takes the form of violent 
storms, very destructive in their removal of soil from the 
surface. 

Away -from the coast the rainfall depends upon altitude 
and exposure. Constantine is relatively wet, with 22", but 
the Shotts Plateau has a total precipitation of. from 10" to 
15", the amount generally decreasing eastward. South of 
the Saharan Atlas the rainfall is immediately reduced. 
Biskra has barely 7". Farther in the desert rain comes only 
in rare storms, but there is an amount sufficient to feed a 
large number of wadis in the central belt of highlands. At 
Biskra the fall is largely in winter, but the storms intercepted 
by the interior highlands occur mainly in summer. 

It should be noted that in the north-west mountain area 
snow will lie during the winter as low as 3000 feet, while the 
High Atlas at their maximum elevation carry snow for the 
greater part of the year. Snow is even known to rest inter- 
mittently on the highest parts of the Ahaggar massif. 

In front of the depressions passing eastward across the 
Atlas region blows a southerl}^ wind from the interior of the 
land — the. sirocco — a dry, hot wind, with its humidity fur- 
ther lowered and its temperature raised as it descends to the 
coast. It may bring with it a good deal of dust ; this is 
especially the case in Morocco. 

Vegetation. As it is warm enough throughout the year 
(except on the high elevations) for plant growth the char- 
acter of the vegetation depends primarily upon the amount 
and distribution of the rainfall. The indigenous vegetation 
of the Atlas region is distinct from that of the rest of the 
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continent, being allied to that of the adjacent part of Europe. 
The coast districts and mountain-slopes were originally well 
wooded, but fprest-destruction throughout the historical 
period, supplemented by the' removal of the surface soil by 
torrential rain, hasleft only comparatively small forest areas, 
chiefly on the seaward slopes. Afforestation work is now 
carefully carried out by the French. The trees and shrubs 
are typically drought-resisting, the growing period being the 
winter rainy season, though deciduous trees are found at 
the higher elevations. Palms occur in the Tell, with the 
cork-oak, olive, and Aleppo pine. There is also a good deal 
of waste land, covered with prickly shrubs known as maquis. 
The olive, which is indigenous to this region, provides in its 
distribution a useful clue to that area which receives suffi- 
cient rainfall to be marked off from the semi-desert. On the 
slopes at varying elevations are found the cork-oak, other 
oaks both evergreen and deciduous, cedar, argan (producing 
a fruit rich in oU), thuya, juniper, and pine, with large areas 
of maquis. The French have made numerous plantations 
of eucalyptus, especially in malarial districts — ^for example, 
round Blida. A growing occupation is the production of 
crin vdgeial, a fibre obtained from a dwarf palm the growth 
of which is widespread. It is specially useful for mattresses 
and upholstery, being vermin-proof, and is chiefly sent to 
Ceiitr^ Europe. 

The Shotts Plateau has too little rain for forest, and may 
be described as the alfa steppe, from the widespread occur- 
rence of alfa (halfa, or esparto) grass. This is a coarse, 
drought-resisting grass which grows to two or three feet and 
turns brown in summer. It is widely used by the natives 
for making rope, baskets, and mats, and is exported for the 
manufacture of good paper. Drought-resisting shrubs and 
various grasses are scattered about the alfa steppe, and 
succulent, salt-loving plants occur in the neighbourhood of 
the shotts. 

The south slope of the Saharan Atlas lias little vegetation ; 
in the ravines may be found a few trees, but generally there 
is only a scattered xerophilous growth. This merges into 
the vegetation of the Sahara. In the desert the sandy 
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wastes are generally devoid of vegetation, but in some dis- 
tricts there is a widely scattered, low growth of alfa, tamarisk, 
and other plants, particularly in the beds of the wadis, but 
nowhere covering the ground with a continuous carpet of 
plants. Tile central highlands, on the other hand, support 
a relatively good pasture. At the oases there are extensive 
plantations of date-palm, *' with their feet in water and their 
heads in heU,” which provide not only fruit, but a little 
timber for building, pahn-wine, and, from the leaves, material 
for making mats and bedding. 

Animal Life. The Sahara not only cuts off the typical 
flora of Ethiopian Africa from that of the Mediterranean 
margins, but makes a similar division of the fauna. It is 
true that the lion, panther, and leopard remain in the more 
remote parts of the Atlas region, as do simian representa- 
tives, but the characteristic herbivorous animals of the great 
African grass-lands are absent. European types predomi- 
nate, and include such animals as the bear, wolf, and fox, 
while characteristic birds are the snipe, plover, and stork. 
Even the flsh in the rivers are either peculiar to the region 
or of European type. 

People and Development. The basic element in the popula- 
tion of the whole of this division is Berber, the name given 
to the modem representatives of a white (Hamitic) race that 
occupied North Africa in prehistoric times. They are repre- 
sented in relative purity to-day by the Tuareg of the Central 
Sahara and in the less accessible parts of the Atlas Moun- 
tains, notably by the Kabyles and by the Shawiya Berbers 
of the Aures massif.^ The Semitic Phoenicians established 
Utica at the Mejerda mouth (it is now six miles from the 
sea) about iioo b.c. This settlement was succeeded by 
Carthage, created about 800 b.c. F ollowing the Punic Wars, 
Rome established her hold over the Atlas area, developing 
a network of roads, particular!}^ in the eastern half, and 
promoting widespread irrigation. The second important ele- 
ment in the population came with the Moslem Arabs, who 

* These have been well described by M. W. Hilton-Simpson. See The 
Geographical Journal, January, 1922, May, 1924, and January, 1925. Fair 
skins and blue eyes are met with among them. 
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invaded North Africa from the East in the seventh century 
and impressed their rule and religion upon the greater part 
of the region. Normans, crusading knights, Portuguese, and 
Spaniards made temporary impressions upon the coastal 
regions, and the Turks for a time exercised a loose control 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, retaining nominal 
control until quite recent times. An enormous slave-traffic 
was developed across the Sahara with the Mediterranean 
states, and after the expulsion of the Moors from Spain 
piracy became a dominant interest of the coast towns, 
menacing all the shipping in the Western Mediterranean. 
The corsairs were finally suppressed with difficulty at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The Berber language 
has largdy given way to Arabic. The population of the 
towns is now almost all half-caste (referred to as Moor), 
though negroes are also found both here and at the oases. 

The modem history of this part of Africa dates from 1830, 
when France took possession of Algiers and military con- 
quest was followed by' deliberate colonization. Numerous 
Spaniards, Maltese, and Italians followed the French into 
Algeria, and Tunisia, which had long been coveted by Italy, 
already had a large Italian population when it became a 
French protectorate in 1881. Another important element 
in the population is the large number of Jews, some of 
ancient settlement, others driven from Spain and Italy. 
Morocco as a French protectorate is much more recent, and 
here Spain has a footing in the north on the Strait- of 
Gibraltar, as well as in the desert on the coast to the south. 
The French have penetrated the Sahara from the north and 
from Equatorial Africa, while Italy secured “ a place in the 
sun ” by taking Libya from Turkey in 1912. The pacification 
of the whole area has been difficult, and* is still barely 
complete in Morocco and the Western Sahara. 

In its early history under Carthage and Rome the Atlas 
. region was famous for its grain and fruit. During the Middle 
Ages, when the Arab civilization was in its hey-day, it main- 
tained a standard of culture that was in many respects 
superior to that of Europe, though agriculture and Roman 
irrigation-works fell into neglect. Civil and other wars pro- 
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ihoted stagnation if not degeneracy, and at the time of the 
French occupation there was but a poor standard of agri- 
culture and productive activity, which, so far as the native 
cultivator is concerned, is stiU low, especially in Morocco. 
The region was, in fact, largely pastoral: The French 
authorities, however, are conserving, the forests, have pro- 
moted modem irrigation, encouraged the better cultivation 
of the characteristic crops, such as barley (a very impor- 
tant cereal) and wheat, and vastly extended the cultivation 
of fmit, notably olives and vines,* as well as other varieties 
for which the Mediterranean climate, allied with irrigation, 
is suited. Considerable attention is being paid to .the culti- 
vation of cotton, though the production is not as yet very 
important. The oases have been developed, and fresh ones 
created by the tapping of artesian water in the southern 
territories of Algeria and Tunisia. Experimental agricultural 
stations have been set up, and active measures taken to deal 
with insect and other pests, including steps to restrict the 
■ scourge of malaria. 

Similar measures have been taken in regard to stock. The 
typical domestic animals are sheep and goats, and both are 
receiving scientific attention for the improvement of the 
breeds. The Syrian sheep is most common on the plateau, 
but there are one or two varieties that are closely ^lied to 
the merino type. Cattle, horses, asses, and mules are also 
reared, as well as camels. 

Of outstanding importance has been the recent develop- 
ment of the mineral wealth of the Atlas region. Large areas 
of phospllatic chalk are exposed in Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia, and the total phosphate output now exceeds that 
of the United States, though the quality of this important 
manure is not so good. The other important and widespread 
mineral is iron ore of excellent quality, while other metals 
are worked in smaller quantities. There is some evidence of . 
oil, but it has not yet been found in commercial quantities. 

The population is mainly sedentai^' in the Atlas region 
and at the oases, but it tends to be nomadic on the desert 
margins and on the fringes of the interior highlands. As a 
whole the Sahara will not admit of important economic 
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development, for obvious reasons, though' the French are 
energetically pursuing the search for underground water, and 
may to some extent increase the habitability of the region. 
Another limiting factor is deperidence upon camel transport. 

Communications have, of course, received much atten- 
tion for both' strategic and economic reasons. Algeria 
and Tunisia have a relatively good railway-system, there 
being an east-west main line (Tunis-Cohstantine-Algiers- 
Oran), now continued into Morocco, with several branches 
to various ports and to oases in the neighbouring Sahara. 
Morocco’s railway-system is as yet immature, and the natural 
outlet of Tangier was ‘late in securing a railway into the 
interior. Mineral development has led to the creation of 
lines radiating from Casablanca, and the railway-system has 
been ‘simplified by the widening of the gauge of certain 
narrow lines, large sections of 6o-cm. gauge having been 
originally constructed for military purposes. Desert trans- 
port is dependent upon the camel, of which two breeds 
need to be distinguished — the or slow, heavy beast of 

burden, and the mehari, or riding camel, tall and swift. 

The growing importance of North Africa as a tourist region 
is reflected in the development of motor-roads, which, of 
course, have economic value as mo.tor-transport for commer- 
cial purpog.es increases.. It is possible now for the tourist 
to cross the desert from Algiers to Timbuktu in special cars, 
but this is not to suggest that the problem of desert-trans- 
port is solved, nor can it be said that there is any sound 
economic basis for the proposed Trans-Saharan railway. 
These things do, however, indicate that the desert may in 
future be conquered (p. ip6). 

A feature of the control of North Africa by the French is 
the success with which they have on the whole gained the 
confidence of the native populations by carefully respecting 
their traditions and customs (the slave-trade, of course, 
being ‘abolished). This result naturally came after pro- 
longed military campaigns, for Arab and Berber ^ike 
resented European intrusion. The early colonists in Algeria, 
who included many German-speaking Alsatians after the 
Franco-German War of 1S70-71, met with great difficulties, 
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for many \vild animals — ^panthers, hyenas, and wild cats — 
remained, and malaria was rife in large areas, while crops 
suffered alternately from drought and ton'ential rain. In 
Tunisia semi-nomadic tribes were for a long time very unruly. 
The European population appears to be increasing, settle- 
ment by French nationals being specially promoted in 
Tunisia and Morocco. The Nordic elements among the 
colonists do not seem to be well suited to this region, but 
South European types, like the Spaniards and Maltese, do 
much better, and maintain a considerable birth-rate. 

As in so many parts of Africa, the fortunes of the agricul- 
turist fluctuate with the rainfall. The variations of yield 
are very great. In 1920 Algeria produced 185,000 tons. of 
wheat and in the following year 919,000 tons. ' The heavier 
rainfall that promotes a good yield of wheat seems to assist 
the development of mildew" on vines, and the year with a 
good yield of wheat often results in a low production of wine, 
and vice versa. It is noteworthy that the quality of the 
wine produced is also dependent upon season^ differences 
of climate. 


Morocco 

Morocco derives its name from the Arabic Maghreb-el- 
Aksa (" the Farthest "V^^est ”). Of this country it was pos- 
sible to \vrite at the end of the nineteenth century that 
“ there is no country near Europe so little known " and 
that it was a " monument of barbarism."^ The Sultan of 
Morocco accepted the French protectorate in 1912, after five 
years of severe fighting, during which the French operated 
from Casablanca. But Spain was also interested, and the 
settlement of 1912 gave to that Tower control of the Rif, 
except for the Tangier zone, which was internationalized. 

The Tangier Zone 

This district covers about 225 square miles; the town 
itself has about 60,000 inhabitants (Moors, Europeans, and 
Jews). Its peculiar international position arises from the 

’ The International Geography (1S99). 
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fact that it provides the natural port of entry into Morocco 
from Europe, situated as it is where the coastal plain of 
Morocco reaches the north coast. By a convention of 1923 
it was to pass under the control of an Internationsd Com- 
mission as from June 1925, but the actual operation of this 
convention became in 1928 the subject of agreement between 
' France, Spain, Italy,, and Great Britain. In the meantime 
the port has rather stagnated, owing to important develop- 
ments in French Morocco, although an improvement may 
be expected when the modem harbour under construction is 
finished. An agreement of 1912 involved the construction 
of a Franco-Spanish railway connecting Tangier with Fez ; 
this was completed in 1927, but no noticeable trade improve- 
ment seems to have resulted. A proposal has been made 
that this line should be linked to the Algefiras railway by 
a railway tunnel under the Strait of Gibraltar, thus pro- 
viding a short route to French West Africa and lessening 
the sea journey to South America from France by a week. 

Economic development in the Tangier zone is unimpor- 
tant, the wheat, barley, and other crops grown being 
insufficient for the population. The town, however, has a 
considerable though apparently declining entrepdt trade, and 
in 1937 its imports were valued at £650,000 and its exports at 
£66,000. It is on the Toulon-Casablanca air route. 

The Spanish .Zone 

This area is about 13,000 square miles. The population is 
estimated at 795,000. Tetuan has 50,000 inhabitants, Ceuta 
39,000, Melilla 64,000, Larache (El Arish) 29,000, and 
Alcazar (El Kasr) 31,000. Most of the 45,000 Europeans 
live in the towns, as do most of the 13,000 Jews.- The Rif 
Mountains run parallel to the north coast, and the tribes 
were only subdued wth difficulty and wth French assist- 
ance. The west coast has a fertile plain which ' can be 
irrigated from a number of wadis. In the mountains 
pastoral occupations prevail, sheep and goats being reared ; 
there is a limited amount of agriculture in the valleys. The 
western coastal plain and that round Melilla depend upon 
primitive agriculture, growing chiefly millet, also barley and 
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wheat. Many poultry are kept, and eggs are exported ; vine- 
yards are common. Cork-forests remain round Larache and 
Tetuan, but are hardly exploited. The country is believed to 
be very rich in minerals. Near Melilla iron, zinc, and lead are 



Fig. 32. Morocco 

Casablanca's railwaj-s and the Tangier line should be noted. The railway that can 
be followed from Marrakesh to Oujda is part of a standard-gauge main line that 
runs through the whole length of the French North Afric-in tcmtorics. 

worked ; the first has some importance. Short railway-lines 
run inland from Melilla,^ Ceuta,^ and Larache. That from 
Ceuta (a fortified town and the chief port) goes to Tetuan, 
the most important interior city and the centre of adminis- 
tration ; that from Larache runs to Alcazar, through which 
the Tangier-Fez railway passes. Tetuan has some small 
industries — morocco leather, pottery, and tile-making; a 

* Tlicsc towns arc actually Spanish possessions, included in Spain, but 
treated here for convenience as part of the Spanish protectorate. 
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short railway connects it eastward with the open roadstead 
of Rio Martin. The trade, mostly \vith Spain, amounted 
in 1937 to £1,125,000, chiefly imports. 

Spain also controls the enclave of Ifni, in the south of 
Morocco- -about 1000 square miles. The rainfall is small, 
but irrigation permits the cultivation of dates, grain, and 
vegetables, while the coast villages engage in fishing. The 
Spanish hold on this area (of about 20,000 people) is loose. 

French Morocco 

•The area of this French protectorate is estimated at about 
160,000 square miles and the population at about 6,300,000 
(173,000 French, 60,000 other Europeans, chiefly Spaniards 
and Italians, and 160,000 Jews, the rest being mainly 
Berbers and Arabs, but including also a number of negroes). 
Some 80 per cent, of the Europeans and most of the Jews 
live in the towns. The protectorate extends from the 
Atlantic, over the Anti-Atlas, High Atlas, and Middle 
•.Atlas, on to the Shotts. Plateau, and into the Sahara in 
the south, where it is bounded by the Wadi Draa. North 
of this perennial streams run from the mountains through 
the Atlantic coast-plain, notably the Tensift, Um er Rabia, 
Bu Regreg, and Sebu, while the Muluya reaches the Medi- 
terranean in the north. The coastal plain rises, at about 
800 feet, to a plateau, not much higher, .but of a steppe 
character because of its distinctly smaller rainfall. At the 
foot of the Atlas is a fertile and well-watered belt. 

People. The French control of the native peoples in the 
higher regions is still somewhat loose. In general the popu- 
lation is pastoral, or occupied in relatively primitive agri- 
culture. Large numbers of Arabs in the drier areas are 
nomadic. Many of the original European colonists came 
from Algeria and Tunisia, but more recent settlers from 
France have not always been successful, partly owing to 
' drought. Some have returned to their native country. The 
colonists are largely engaged in fruit-growing, and by. irri- 
gation works the administration is promoting this occu- 
pation, besides having established departments for the 
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improvement of native agriculture and stock-rearing. 
There is important irrigation in the neighbourhood of 
Marrakesh and in the Um er Rabia valley, and other large 
works are planned in the Sebu and Muluya valleys, the 
former of which will water part of the lowland area known as 
the Gharb.^ Large stretches of Morocco have underground 
water, and this is being tapped for agricultural purposes. 

Agricnlhire. There are sonre 3-^ million acres of forest re- 
maining, mostly on the slopes of the Atlas, but some inland 
from Rabat and Mogador. These forests are being carefully 
conserved, the most important species in them being the 
cork-oak and cedar, but they have only local importance at 
present, although the production of cork has recently much 
increased. A good deal of esparto grass is exported. 

The French have been careful to settle only a relatively 
small number of colonists, in order to interfere as little as 
possible with the established system of land-tenure. The 
agriculture is therefore mainly in native hands. The coastal 
plain has a fertile, black, moisture-retaining soil, and one of 
the best cultivated areas is the Gharb region round the lower 
Sebu. The other important cultivated belt is at the foot of 
the mountains. Barley is by far the chief cereal, followed by 
wheat, largely hard wheat. Maize, sorgho beans, oats, flax, 
chick-peas, are cultivated; coriander, cumin, and canary 
seeds are produced. Vines are important in the regions of 
Fez, Rabat, Meknes, and Casablanca, while there has been 
sufficient stimulus to olive-cultivation to obviate the 
necessity which existed until recently to import a certain 
amount of olive oil. Figs, oranges, lemons, and almonds are 
grown, oranges being specially important round Meknes and 
Marrakesh, where irrigation schemes are being developed. 
Cotton, which was widely grown in the eighteenth century, 
has received attention, and a little of poor quality is being 
raised in the Fez district. The cultivation of early vegetables 
for the European market is increasing, as also is wine-, 
making. In the Saharan zone the oases are estimated to 
have about a million date-palms. 

Pastoral occupations are of considerable importance, and 
the number of domestic animals has rapidly increased in 
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recent years. Sheep number nearly lo millions, goats 5f 
millions, and cattle nearly 2 millions. Asses and mules are 
very important for transport, and there are many horses 
and camels. The steppe belt is. mainly pastoral ; flocks and 
herds are moved up the mountains in summer. There are 
also many sheep on the Shotts Plateau. Fishing is an im- 
portant coastal occupation, tunny, sardines, mackerel, and 
bonito being the chief species caught ; curing is carried on 
at Fedhala, just north of Casablanca. 

Minerals. Recent years have seen the working on a' 
small scale of ores of iron, lead, zinc, and manganese. The 
iron ore^j)oor in quality, is found between Wed Zem and 
-Casablanca, and again north-east of the former place. 
French Morocco is one of the few countries of the world 
producing cobalt, found some 100 miles south-east of 
Marrakesh. The annual output of phosphates, controlled 
by the Government, has increased from nothing in 1920 
to well over a million tons in recent years. The location of 
tliis mineral, which exists in enormous quantities, and has 
a high phosphate content, is in a belt behind Casablanca 
parallel to the coast, indicated by Ber Reched, El Bourudj, 
and Kouridja. Another field in the hinterland of Safi has 
been developed. 

Towns and Railways. France has developed the country 
chiefly from the port of Casablanca. This city of 260,000 
inhabitants (including 45 per cent, of the Europeans) has 
had a remarkable growth. Like other Moroccan ports, it 
has a naturally poor harbour, but is now protected by two 
long breakwaters. It is rapidly increasing in importance 
as a fuelling-port, and, being the centre of French penetra- 
tion and of the railway-system, and having the phosphate 
area in its immediate hinterland, it has attracted the bulk 
of the overseas' trade. Its industries include soap-making 
and sugar-refining, while superphosphates are manufactured, 
pyrites from Huelva in Spain being used. ‘ There is a large 
power-station in connexion mth the electrified phosphate 
line, which runs south-east through Ber Reched, an impor- 
tant junction for Marrakesh (193,000 inhabitants), an 
ancient city surrounded by 8 miles of walls, in a fertile and 
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well-irrigated district near the upper Tensift. The line from 
Casablanca northward goes to Rabat (83,000 inhabitants), 
at the mouth of the Bu Regreg, the centre of French 
administration and the chief seat of the Sultan, and then 
on to Port Lyautey (Kenitra), the second port, serving the 
Gharb, situated seventeen miles up the Sebu, which is 
obstructed by a bar. Beyond the line goes to Petit Jean, 
where the Tangier railway joins, to Meknes and Fez. Fez 



Fig. 33. Irrigation Tank and Date-palms, Figig 
I rrigation is the basis o{ oasis cultivation. 

Photo R, N. Ruilmosf Brtnen 


has 145,000 inhabitants, and is famous for its copper- and 
brass-workers and wool-dyers. The line goes on through 
Taza, which is linked up with the main Algerian line through 
Oujda. A considerable proportion of the import trade is by 
this route. A branch running south from Oujda serves a 
small coal-field. Railway improvements in recent years have 
included the electrification of all lines west of Fez, 

Mazagan, Mogador, and Agadir are ports of local .import- 
ance. Safi has perhaps the best natural harbour in Morocco 
and a railway to the Ben Gu^rir phosphate field ; it is likely 
to grow in importance. 

The oases of Tafilelt and Figig are noteworthy. The 
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former is the principal caravan centre of Southern Morocco, 
and is watered by two perennial streams from the Atlas ; 
it is really an irrigated area covering some 400 square miles. 
The latter lies in the south-east corner of Morocco, hemmed 
in by mountainous cliffs; it is the largest of the North 
African oases, and has been described as "a sea of Zenaga 
palms.” The oasis contains several towns. It is just within 
Morocco, and is a few miles from the neighbouring railway 
running south from Oran in Algeria. 

A daily air service links Casablanca with Toulouse via 
Rabat and Tangier, and it has a weekly service to Dakar. 

Trade. Imports in 1937 were valued at £14,500,000, and 
in 1938 at £12,300,000; the corresponding export values 
were £9,300,000 and £8,700,000.^ 

The leading irnports in value are sugar, petrol, and cotton 
goods, valued respectively in 1937 at £1,340,000, £900,000, 
and £500,000. Automobiles (£385,000), iron and steel goods, 
machinery, tea, and coal were also large items. The leading 
export in recent years has been phosphates, the value of 
which in 1937 reached nearly £2,000,000. In' a year of good 
harvest there is a large export of wheat or barley. Eggs 
often provide a large export ; wool, hides and skins, animals, 
almonds, canary seed, crin vegetal, and vegetables are also 
exported. France sends some 40 per cent, of the imports 
and takes about 45 per cent, of the exports. Spain is a big 
.customer. The United Kingdom exchanges cotton goods 
and coal for barley, phosphates,. and almonds. 

Algeria 

Algeria proper covers about 80,000 square miles, stretching 
across the Atlas to include the piedmont oases. There are 
three administrative divisions (departments), centring on 
Oran, Algiers, and Constantine. The Southern Territories, 
extending to the Ahaggar, have a separate administration 
and cover 770,060 square miles. The total population, 
including about 640,000 in the Southern Territories, is 

- * Throughout this book. the French franc has been converted at the rate 
of 125 .to the £ sterling for 1937 and 170 for 1938. Later figures, affected 
by war conditions, have not been used. 
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nearly 7J millions. Of the 987,000 Europeans considerably 
more than lialf are of French origin, and many more are 
other Europeans who have adopted French nationality. 
Spaniards number about 130,000, Jews 75,000, Italians 
24,000, and Maltese 4000. Some three-quarters of the 
natives are Berbers. The population in 184^ was barely 2 ^ 
millions, and then included about 110,000 Europeans. 

The large administrative divisions of Algeria proper rank 
as departments of France, each sending a representative to 
the French Chamber. Natives may become French citizens. 



Fig. 34. The Algerian Tell and the High Plateau 


but as they have local representation very little advantage 
is taken of this. All the Jews are, by decree, French citizens. 

The comparatively small area of lowland is mainly coastal, 
but the Tell is by no means a plain, being diversified by 
broken ranges — the Sahel — largely cbmposed of crystalline 
and volcanic rocks, behind which are the principal valleys, 
opening out to the coast and responsible for the value of 
the ports strung along the coastline. Chief among these 
lowland areas are the Metidja Plain, commanded by Algiers, 
and the Sig Plain, the chief outlet of which is Oran ; in the 
latter lies the swampy area marked by the Sebka d'Oran, 
a large shott. The Plain of Bone is another important area 
of this type. Among the rivers the Chelif is outstanding; 
in its valley are two important irrigation schemes. The 
rivers barely manage to struggle to the sea in summer. The 
coast ranges are broken by deep gorges, and both they and 
the Tell Atlas present serious obstacles to communication. 
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The Tell naturally is the region in which most of the agricul- 
ture is carried on and most of the population live. 

The High Plateau is bordered on the south by the difficult 
barrier of the Saharan Atlas, the northern slopes of which 
are partly forested (though less so than those of the Tell 
Atlas), and whose southern and very barren slopes lead 
steeply down to a limestone piedmont area marked by the 
Wadi Mzab and by the Wadi Jedi, which loses itself in the 
•desert as it trends eastward. These southern ranges are 
broken by areas of relatively low land projecting northward 
into the plateau containing the Shott el Hodna, to the east 
of which rise the Batna Mountains and the Aures massif. 
Between these two groups the Wadi Biskra has cut the 
famous gorge of El Kantara as it drains to the Shott Melghir. 

People. The Europeans are mainly colonists and farmers, 
who own some 23 per cent, of 25 million acres of cultivated 
land, and the map showing the distribution of Europeans 
in Algeria is at once an indication of the relief and the 
rainfdl, for they largely occupy the best lands. Though 
outnumbered by the natives in the proportion of seven to 
one, the Europeans contribute heavily toward the total 
production ; it is estimated that the European farmer gets 
a yield from his land at least t\vice as great as that obtained 
by the native farmer. Important among the Berber popula- 
tion are the Kabyles, who in their strongholds round Bougie 
resisted all invaders until the French subdued them in the 
middle- of the last century. They are monogamous, and 
their women go unveiled. They depend mainlj^ upon careful 
agriculture, but their villages are over-populated, and their 
men-folk constitute a big element in the supply of native 
labour in Algeria. The cliief language is now Arabic. 

Resources. The forest area covers nearly 9 million acres, 
but much of it is of the maquis tj^je. The principal cork- 
forests are behind Bougie and Philippeville. There is a 
relatively small total area of cedar. Aleppo pine and ever- 
green oak constitute the largest forests. The forests supply 
fuel, timber for local purposes, such as railway-sleepers, and 
bark for tanning. The greater part of the area of Algeria is 
suited dnl}' to pastoral pursuits. 
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Wheat, mainly hard wheat, and barley rival each other 
as the principal cereal crop, though oats are also widely, 
grown. These winter crops, the basic food of the population, 
may or may not provide a big surplus for export, according 
to the season. Maize is filso cultivated. Truck-farming has 
attained considerable dimensions, especially in the hinter- 
lands of Algiers and Oran, and large quantities of early 
vegetables (artichokes, tomatoes, potatoes, beans, and peas) 
are raised. There is a very large production of wine, but. 
the quantity varies greatly with the season ; in 1937 there, 
was a yield of 340 million gallons of wine from nearly a 
million acres of vineyards. Much of it is consumed locally, 
and much is exported to French colonies, and to France 
for blending purposes. A good deal of the wine, however, 
is not suitable for blending, owing to high acid content. In 
recent years there has been a great increase in the production 
of tobacco for both local and export trade, and a considerable 
manufacture has arisen. A big yield of olive oil is obtained 
from some nine million olive-trees. Flax is grown, and efforts 
are being made to promote the production of cotton. Some 
attention is given to mulberry cultivation’ for silkworm - 
rearing ; the Government is assisting this industry. 

Fruits are extensively grown; oranges, especially man- 
darins, grown by colonists, plums, figs, citrons, pomegran- 
ates, almonds, and bananas are all important. Irrigation 
schemes help this development. In the oases of the south 
the growing of dates for export is being rapidly developed. 

Large natural tracts of alfa remain, especially in the Oran 
province, on the High Plateau, but here pastoral occupations 
prevail, as in the highlands generally. The proportions of 
the domestic animals are similar to those of Morocco ; there 
are more than 6 million sheep, 2^ million goats, and 800,000 
cattle. Live sheep are largely exported, an attempt is 
being made to build up a trade in mutton, and there is a 
large wool clip. The coastal fisheries have some importance. 
Sardines, anchovies, and tunny are caught, while sponges 
and coral are collected. 

Minerals. Extensive deposits of high-grade iron ore are 
worked along the Wadi Tafna, behind Beni Saf, and in the 
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hinterlands of Algiers, Bougie, and Philippeville ; the de- 
posits at Wenza, near Constantine, are particularly impor- 
tant. The production has varied, but latterly increased, 
and in 1937 exceeded 2 million tons. Phosphate of lime is 
extensively worked in the Constantine province along a line 
stretching east and west from Selif, and farther south, in 
the neighbourhood of Tebessa, are vast deposits still awaiting 
full development; these deposits are continued eastward 
into Tunisia. The annual production reaches some 600,000 
tons. Considerable quantities of zinc are raised in the neigh- 
bourhood of Batna, kieselguhr is obtained in the Oran 
province, and the mineral output includes lead and very 
small quantities of coal, copper, alabaster, and oil. 

Manufactures are not important in Algeria. Superphos- 
phate plants are. met with at Bone and Philippeville, and 
tobacco factories, flour-mills, and oil-refineries exist in the 
principal coast towns. Native crafts include carpet-weaving, 
pottery, and leather- work. 

Towns and Railways. Algiers, the largest city in North- 
west Africa, with more than 257,000 inhabitants, has a poor 
natural harbour, like most of the coast to%\Tis, but was for 
long the headquarters of the Barbary corsairs. It now has 
modern protection for shipping and harbour facilities, and 
has become the great commercial centre, dealing with nearty 
half the total trade. It lies encircled by hills, and the modern 
town contrasts strangelj"^ \\ith the Casbah, or native city, so 
picturesque, if not otherwise attractive to the European. 
It exports both Tell and plateau products, as well as dates 
and iron ore, and is the principal centre- of the big tourist 
traffic that has sprung up. In recent years its trade has 
not grown as rapidly as that of Oran. Oran (195,000 inhabi- 
tants) has a good natural harbour, and is an important 
port for iron ore and phosphates, besides serving a fertile 
area and engaging in trade with Morocco and with Saharaii 
oases via the railway to Colomb Bechar. Philippeville and 
Bone are the chief phosphate ports, and there are a number 
of other ports of little more than local significance, such as 
Bougie, Mostaganem, and Beni Saf. The chief interior cit}' 
is Constantine (population, 107,000), situated in a position of 
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extraordinary beauty and grandeur, almost surrounded by a 
deep and narrow gorge, crossed at one place by a natural 
bridge. This town is in a rich grain-growing district. Best-’ 
known among the oasis towns is Biskra, .a growing tourist 
centre, with date-groves and orchards and a caravan terminus 
on the railway to Tuggurt — ^like Old Biskra, a mud tmvn. 
Tuggurt, at the time of the French conquest, was decaying 
owing to the filling up by the desert sand of the numerous 
wells upon which it depended. The French have driven 



Fig. 35. Density of European Population in Algeria 
N ote the concentration in the hinterland of the larger ports. 

Based on a map in "L'Alg/rie iconomigue," by V. DemonUs 


many new wells in this area. One boring in this neighbour- 
hood at a depth of .600 feet produced a flow of 10,000 gallons 
per minute, creating an oasis now possessing 80,000 palms. 
The principal city of the Mzab country (the piedmont, 
inhabited by a strict Mohammedan sect) is the oasis of 
Ghardaia, an important sheep-market. Other important 
oases. are Wargla, Ain Sefra, and Laghuat. 

The old Roman road-centre of Tebessa and the famous 
ruins of Timgad are not the least of the attractions of Algeria 
for the tourist. Tlemcen and Blida are notable Moorish cities. 

The railways, supplemented by more than 4300 miles of 
national roads, have a total length of more than 3000 miles, 
and are characterized by lines running inland from the coast. 
The main line, however, is roughly parallel to the coast from 
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Tunis into Morocco, passing through Algiers and along the 
Chelif valley, where the farming centres of Orleansville and 
Perregaux are situated. These places are centres of cotton- 
growing, which, however, is not yet well established. 

An air-mail service connects Algiers with Marseilles. 

Trade. * In 1937 the value of the trade was as follows : 
imports, £32,700,000; e.xports, £34,700,000. France has 
an overwhelming proportion — ^nearly 80 per cent. — of 
the total. Textiles, chiefly cotton goods, macliinery and 
tools, sugar, and automobiles, headed the list of import 
values in that order; the value of the textiles was £2^ 
millions and that of automobiles £500,000. Nearly all of 
these items were imported from France. Other large 
imports are leather, coal (including much for bunkers), 
oil, iron and steel, coffee, and soap. Wine is by far the 
leading e.xport ; its value in 1937 was nearly £13,500,000, while 
wheat, sheep, spirits, fruit (largely dates), tobacco, wool, olive 
oil, iron ore, zino, lead, phosphates, alia, cvv-h end cork 

were all of importance. France toqk almost all the nine, all the 
sheep, and a large proportion of most of the other exports. 
Most of the alfa export comes to the United Kingdom, but some 
now goes to France. 

The Regency of Tunisia 

Tunisia, still under the nominal rule of a bey, who inherits 
his position from the period of Turkish control, covers 
nearly 50,000 square miles, with a population of aHout 
2,600,000, of whom 108,000 are French, 94,000 Italians, 
7000 Maltese, 60,000 Jews, and the remainder chiefly 
IBerbers and Arabs. As recently as 1911 Italians were twice 
as numerous as the French ; the status of the Italians is still 
in dispute between the French and Italian Governments, and 
the latter has long coveted the control of the regency. Efforts 
have been made to settle more colonists from France, but the 
nominal excess of the French over the Italians has only been 
secured by granting French citizenship to other Europeans 
and in other wa5fs. In the town of Tunis itself Italians out- 
number French. A political difiicultj' arises from the un- 
willingness of Italj' to allow her nationals to become French. 
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Tunisia faces the sea on two sides. Physically it consists 
of the extreme end of the Atlas highlands, with the. adjacent 
lowlands, separated from an upland region in the south 
by the Shott el Jerid, which is well below sea-level and 

represents, with the 
Shott Melghir, an 
earlier extension of 
the Gulf of Gabes. 
The Mejerda, flow- 
ing into the Gulf of 
Tunis, separates two 
of the Atlas ranges, 
and is the most 
noteworthy river. 
Several regions may 
be distinguished : 
the Algerian Tell, 
with the adjacent 
and relatively well- 
watered mountains, 
continuing into. 
Tunis ; the irrigated 
Mejerda valley, with 
its cultivated allu- 
vial plains by the 
Bay of Tunis; the 
CapeBon peninsula ; 
the Sahel, which is 
the name applied to 
the broad eastern 
lowland ; the plateau 
occupying the west 
of the northern half of the country ; and the Saharan region 
of oases in the south. The northern part has the best rain- 
fall, but this declines in the south of the Sahel to only 
10 inches. Indeed, the Sahel is drier than the Shotts 
Plateau, and the pastures are very scanty. The Saharan 
area is largely dependent upon underground water, but it is 
noteworthy that numerous large springs of both hot and 
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cold water gush out from the limestone of the mountains, 
watering rich oases in the neighbourhood of the shotts. 
Jerba Island shares the characteristics of the opposite main- 
land. , 

Proditclioii. Since the establishment of the French pro- 
tectorate in i88i, and the settlement of numerous colonists, 
many nomadic pastoral tribes have been pacified and a 
policy of agricultural development and education pursued. 
The forested slopes and alfa steppes found in Algeria con- 
tinue along the highlands. Cork, briar-wood, and alfa are 
all exported. Wheat is the chief cereal crop, followed by 
barley. Oats are Very much less important. Though exten- 
sive vineyards are found, the production of \vine is barety 
8 per cent, of that of Algeria, but the olive crop is immensely 
greater. Olives are chiefly grown in the Sahel, despite its 
aridity and absence of running water; there are now over 
i6 million trees, two-thirds of which are in bearing. Tunisia 
specializes in olive oil, the high quality of which is guaranteed 
by the Government ; inferior oil is imported for the poorer 
classes. Citrus fruits are specially grown on the fertile soils 
of the Cape Bon peninsula. There are some 2-J- million date- 
palms in the country, almost half being in the oases of the 
Shott el Jerid region, while there are 400,000 in the Gabes 
oasis and a similar number on Jerba Island. The Degla 
variety is specially cultivated for export. Almonds, 
pistachio-nuts, and henna are other crops. 

Sheep number over 3 millions and goats over ij millions, 
while the other typical domestic animals are also reared, 
pigs, however, being very few in number. The attention 
given to stock is illustrated by the fact that the number of 
domestic animals nearly trebled between 1911 and 1937. 
•Pastoral tribes keep their flocks on the poor lowland pastures 
in winter and drive them up the mountains in spring. Camels 
number about 150,000, and are still used to a considerable 
extent in native agricultural work. Fishing is not exten- 
sivety pursued; the usual Mediterranean varieties of fi.sh 
are caught ; sponges have some importance. 

The mineral output is large. The phosphate production 
in the vicinity of Gafsa is some li million tons annually, 
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being greater than that of French Morocco and far greater 
than that of Algeria. The production of iron ore, however, 
is normally less .than half the Algerian output ; it comes 
chiefly from the Kairwan district, where zinc and lead are 
also mined. There is a considerable production of salt by 
evaporation along the coast. Industries are unimportant; 
they include milling, oil-refining, and soap-making. Indi- 
genous crafts in wool and leather include carpet-weaving. 

T owns. The principal town is Tunis, with 220,000 inhabi- 
tants. This port is the successor of Carthage, and lies at 
the head of the Gulf of Tunis, on a shallow lagoon through 
which a channel for shipping has been cut'. This lagoon was 
once the outlet of the Mejerda river. It serves the Tell, 
the plateau, and the Cape Bon peninsula, and, being in the 
north-east corner, between the eastern and western Mediter- 
ranean basins, is favourably situated for Mediterranean 
traffic. It does a large general trade, and is the leading 
port as regards the number and tonnage of the vessels using 
it. It attracts large numbers of tourists, for among the 
resources of its hinterland are the remains of many Roman 
and pre-Roman towns. Carthage lies some 12 miles to the 
north-west. The outlet of Tunis is La Goulette, at the 
entrance of the lagoon, a fishing port. Air routes link 
Tunis with Marseilles and Rome. Tunis is connected 
with the main Algerian railway, and southward through 
Susa (a port for the Sahel) and El Djem (which has a vast 
Roman amphitheatre) wim Sfax. The immediate hinterland 
of Sfax is a dry pastoral region, apart from its olive-groves, 
but a narrow-gauge railway runs inland to Gafsa, where the 
principal Tunisian mineral deposits are located. The value 
of the traffic passing through Sfax is as great as that through 
Tunis. It is also the chief centre of the sponge-fisheries. 

Inland from Susa a railway-line runs to Kairwan, the. 
old Mohariimedan capital, with a magnificent Grand Mosque 
built from materials obtained from earlier Roman build- 
ings, and to Tozeur, near the Shott el Jerid. This oasis 
has 200,000 palms, as well as groves of oranges and pome- 
granates. The only other towns of importance are Bizerta, 
on the north coast, a naval and military station, with a 
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large inner harbour, and in an excellent strategic position, 
and Gabes, at the head of the gulf of the same name, with a 
perennial stream running through a belt of palms about 
■4 miles long and i mile wide. 

Trade. The figures for 1937, based on 125 francs to the 
£ sterling, are as follows: imports, ;£io,6oo,ooo ; e.xports, 
£7,120,000. 

Textiles, chiefly cotton goods, valued in 1937 at £1,650,000, 
are the largest import, other large items being sugar, ma- 
chinery, sacks, oil, coal, motor-cars, coffee, tea, and tobacco. 
Grain and grain products headed the list of exports, as it 
often does in a year of good harvest ; it reached nearly 
£7. million. The phosphate export was valued at £1]: million, 
somewhat exceeded by the value of crude metals, chiefly 
iron and lead. The olive-oil export also exceeded £i million. 
Wine, alfa, dates, cork, and sponges were also notable. 
France does some 60 per cent, of the trade, both import 
and export, Algeria and Italy having a considerable share 
of the remainder. 


The French Sahara 

The Sahara^ is by no means uniform in its physical 
features. Highlands and basins occur, and although the term 
‘desert’ may be applied to it as a whole, there are important 
differences in the surface cliaracteristics. Thus there are 
the erg deserts of shifting sand-dunes, typically, though 
irregularly, developed in a great belt from Mauritania to 
Southern Tunis and again east of the Air massif. The 
hamada or sandstone deserts are bare areas of rock especially 
found round the highlands of the interior. Elsewhere are the 
reg deserts, covered with boulders and stones and extensivelj'^ 
developed in the Tanezruft region, west of the Ahaggar. 

The Ahaggar massif may be regarded as an important 
water-parting in that it marks the divide of considerable 
drainage systems that were being developed during the 
glacial epoch. Wadis now occupy deep valleys, the erosion 
of which was arrested by desiccation. Especially noteworthy 

* See Lt Sahara, by I’rofcssor E. Gautier. 
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is the Wadi Igharghar, which, it is believed, formerly drained 
to the low shotts of Southern Algeria, and the Wadi Tafass- 
aset, which drained the eastern part of the Ahaggar massif 
to the Niger, receiving the river of Agades from Air. It 
seems probable that the elephants used by the Carthaginians, 
which were obtained by them from the lowland shotts region, 
crossed the Sahara via the Ahaggar massif. In the northern 



Fig. 37. The Wadi Saura and Kerzaz Oasis, to the South, 

OF Beni Abbes 

A remarkable feature of this wadi is that it separates erg desert on the one hand 
from hamaila desert on the other. 

Professor E. Gautier and the Algerian Government Photographic Service 

valleys of the Ahaggar degenerate crocodiles have been 
found. There is evidence that desiccation has continued to 
the present time. Another drainage feature is found in the 
numerous wadis draining southward from the Atlas Moun- 
tains, which flood during the winter. At Beni Abbes the 
Wadi Saura floods several times a year. Sometimes the 
wadis provide water for the oases, but very important also 
is the vast quantity of water that lies underground in tliis 
part of the Northern Sahara. Wadis from Tibesti drain to 
the Bodcle depression, which formerly appears to have been 
filled with water from Lake Chad. 
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Intense insolation through clear skies by daj' and great 
radiation during the starry nights account for variations 
of temperature which cause the fracturing and splintering 
of rocks. ' Wind has been effective over a long perioil in 
modifying all surface features and in wearing down frag- 
ments into sand. Intense.heat gives rise to the wind-stonns, 
know as simooms, which fill the air with sand and drive 
fine particles into the pores of the skin. Rare rain-storms 
— ^brief but intense — can do little or nothing to modif}' the 
prevailing aridity. On the southern margins, toward the 
West African region, the average rainfall (summer) is a few 
inches per annum, and gives rise to a scattered drought- 
resisting growth. The highlands are noteworthy for a small 
rainfall, which may come at anj' season, and which gives 
rise to streams that are perennial in their upper courses. 
Snow rests temporarily in winter on the highest parts of the 
Ahaggar, where there is a modification of temperature prob- 
ably anlounting to 12® F. in comparison with the surrounding 
Sahara. Good pasture for goats, sheep, asses, and camels 
e.xists in these highlands. 

There is a considerable diversit}' and mixture of peoples 
in the Sahara. Broadly speaking, latitude 17® N. separates 
Arab and Berber from negroid types. Thus in Mauritania 
Arabs and Berbers are found in the north and blacks in 
the south. Ahaggar and Air are inhabited by the Tuareg, 
“ the people of the veil," an e.\traordinarily interesting 
Berber type. The. men go veiled, scorn manual work 
despite their strong frames, and constitute a race of camel- 
men who long dominated the chief Saharan caravan routes. 
The}'^ have only recentty been subdued bj'- the French. They 
are not numerous, and it seems probable that they will die 
out ; the only occupation that appeals to them is maraud- 
ing, and they are mixing more and more with negro types 
that the slave-trade has brought to the oases. To ’the east, 
in the Bodcle and Tibesti regions, the inhabitants are chiefly 
Tibbu types — Hamitic neg roes, and the only negro people 
to maintain themselves in the Sahara — ^with a sprinkling of 
Arabs. In the north aTji^«^b^absjare.dl«cfl^-found — 
settled Arabs, living in oases. 
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and nomadic types, living in tents, wandering in the semi- 
desert from well to well. The need for pasture and water 
has largely contributed to the unruliness of the Saharan 
peoples, and their resistance to European penetration has 
been frequently aggravated by a fanatical Mohammedanism. 
The last stronghold of the slave-trade was the Wadai region, 
lying east of Lake Chad. The French now have complete 
control of the Sahara, with the exception of an unpacified 
region in the north-east of Mauritania. 

Political boundaries are necessarily somewhat vague. In 
the west is the French colony of Mauritania; the Southern 
Territories of Algeria spread to Ahaggar, south of which is 
the northern part of the Niger Territories, including the 
districts of Air and Kawar; and the Chad Colony, reached 
from Equatorial Africa, cover the regions of Kanem, Bodele, 
Borku, and Wadai. 


Mauritania 

Though included here Mauritania is politically part of 
French West Africa. It is bounded on the south by the 
Senegal and on the north by Rio de Oro. It contains no 
considerable elevation ; the coast is marked by sand-dunes, 
behind which are salt lagoons. The area is about 347,000 
square miles and the population about 386,000, with a few 
hundred Europeans. There is a little rainfall in the south, 
which produces a belt of bush savanna, but the important 
part of this region is a strip, about 25 miles wide, by the 
Senegal which receives an annual inundation from the 
summer flood. This is known as the Chemana. Here 
Sudanese hoemen grow maize and millet, and the French 
are attempting the cultivation of cotton, sisal, and castor 
oil, but development is hindered by lack of labour. In the 
southern region zebu cattle, sheep, goats, asses, and mules 
are reared, and acacia-gum is collected. Arabs and Berbers 
are found in the interior oases, notably the Adrar group of 
oases, cultivating principally dates, but also rearing camels 
and Barbary horses. Dates are . exchanged for Chemana 
products. Considerable quantities of salt are obtained from 
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interior saline pools (scbka) and from the coastal lagoons, and 
this industry, which has always been important in connexion 
with trans-Saharan .traffic, could be considerably increased. 
An important fishing industr}', developed chieflj'^ b)' Breton 
sailors off Cape Blanco, has growm up. Fish — dried, salted, 
and smoked — ^is exported from Port Etienne in very large 



Fig. 38. The Oasis of In Salah 
This oasis is located among shifting sand*dunes. The sheet of water is artesian. 
Proffssor E, GautUr and the Algerian Gcvernmenl Photographic Strx'ice 


quantities; it is sent inland, and to the French West African 
colonies and the Belgian Congo. 


Southern Algeria 

These territories contain the erg deSerts in the north, with 
the region of wadis and plentiful underground water that 
has already been discussed in connexion with Algeria. The 
tapping of underground water has been extended far to the 
south, to the great benefit of the oasis regions of Gurara 
and Tuat, in which Adrar and In Salah are respectivel}’^ 
located. Farther south is the Ahaggar massif, with its peri- 
pheral villages of hardened clay houses, its wadis, and its 
upland and valley pastures. There is little cultivation. 
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The Tuareg breed camels, and there are large flocks of goats 
and sheep, as well as asses and a few zebu cattle. This 
region, mainly of havtada arid reg desert, was finally con- 
quered in 1903. A rich tomb dating from a.d. 600 suggests 
that it once held a more prosperous population. 

The Niger Colony 

This colony is politically in French West Africa ; the part 
in the Saharan region includes the Air plateau, with its 
wadis draining westward, and the oasis area of Kawar. 
Perennial streams, notably the river of Agades, descend 
from the peaks of Air, which exceed 6000 feet. This area 
is similar to the Ahaggar. The Tuareg inhabitants depend 
largely upon the milk and cheese of camels and goats. 
An ancient caravan route of considerable importance passed 
from Zinder through Agades and the Kawar oasis to Tripoli. 
In the north-west isTaodeni, the most famous salt-producing 
area in the Sahara. The southern zone bordering on Nigeria 
is a savanna belt chiefly inhabited by the sedentary Hausa, 
uho cultivate millet, maize, rice, wheat, ground-nuts, 
tobacco, and cotton, and keep numerous flocks and herds. 
The colony (area, 490,000 square miles ; population, 1,760,000) 
is administered from Niamey, which would become very 
important should it be served by a railway. 

The Chad Colony. 

This colony (400,000 square miles, with about 1,000,000 
people) is administratively part'of French Equatorial Africa ; 
the Saharan area includes the Tarso Mountains of Tibes- 
ti and the extensive Bodele depression, which stretches 
southward to Lake Chad. The Tibesti highlands share the 
characteristics of the Ahaggar and Air, except that cultiva- 
tion is more important, as the population is to a greater 
extent sedentary and as there are large oases along the 
margins. In the great depression there is plentiful under- 
ground water, and wells are numerous ; the limited rainfall 
on the southern margins permits pasturing. Here the dom- 
palm is common, and there appears to be a plentiful growth 
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of wild cotton. Unfortunately, there is only too obvious 
evidence that Lake Chad is drying up ; the inundations in 
summer— which vary in extent from year to year — show in 
general a progressive restriction. The water of Lake Chad 
is relatively fresh — often fresher than well-water; this is 
attributed to the enormous growth of aquatic vegetation 
absorbing the dissolved salts. Lack of water and the con- 
sequent lapse of cultivation allow windswept waste still fur- 
ther to reduce the area of the lake. Occupations are those 



Fig. 3<). The Sahara 


typical of the dry savanna. The principal towns are Mao 
in Kanem and Abeshr in W’adai, both reduced by the French 
in 1903. These tovTis, especially the latter, were centres of 
a big and destructive slave-trade, and Abeshr commanded 
important caravan routes to Benghazi via Kufra and to the 
Nile via Dar Fur arid Kordofan. 

Saharan Routes 

It is perhaps unnecessarj’^ to emphasize the dependence of 
desert transport upon the camel, the only animal that can 
cross the waterless wastes. The positions of oases decide 
the course of the caravan routes. In a region without 
obvious landmarks the sun and the stars are guides, and the 
desert training of the caravan-leader is of supreme impor- 
tance. But caravan trade has shrunk to relatively small 
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dimensions; slave-trading has been all but abolished, and 
railways to the Mediterranean la]3 the Northern Sahara, 
while the Sudanese zone has had its traffic diverted west- 
ward and southward. Economic conditions cannot justify 
extensive railway or motor transport. Nevertheless, it 
seems possible that the French may undertake the construc- 
tion of a trans-Saharan railway. The chief suggestion is to 
continue the existing line from Colomb Bechar southward 
round the western fringe of the Ahaggar, cut the Niger bend 
east of Timbuktu, and continue on to Wagaduga. The 
proposal is justified partly on strategic grounds, but mainly 
on the ground that Kabyles could be settled on the Niger 
for the purpose of growing irrigation cotton. It seems a 
less practicable scheme than that of linking the Niger bend 
with the existing West African railways. 

■ Libya 

In igii Italy invaded this Turkish vilayet, and in the 
following year it became an Italian colony. This region, 
which flourished when the Romans tapped and conserved 
its resources in water, had decayed under Arab and Turkish 
rule, and has presented a serious problem to Italy. The 
native tribes from the first resisted Italian control, which 
became very precarious during the Great War of 1914-18, , 
while the resistance of the interior oases was prolonged. 

Formerly divided for administrative purposes into the 
two divisions of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica — still a con- 
venient geographical division, based on the Gulf of Sidra — 
the colony has since 1934 been divided' into four coastal 
]?rovinces centred on the toums of Tripoli, Misurata, Ben- 
ghazi, and Derna, together with a large military territory 
south of the coastal belt. The total area is about 685,000 
square miles, with a population at the end of 1938 of 
888,000, including 90,000 Europeans and 30,000 Jews. The 
native population is fundamentally Berber, but there is a 
very large proportion of negroes — ^possibly one-third — ^who 
are there as a result of the old slave-trade across the Sahara. 
Most of the Europeans are Italians, and these, with Maltese 
and Greeks, are chieflj' found in the coast towns. 

In Tripolitania is a coastal plain, the Jefara, of sub- 
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stantial -width, backed by a limestone plateau that merges 
southward into the ted sandstone hamada desert of Homra, 
beyond which is the depression of Fezzan,' a typical erg 
desert with oases. Cyrenaica has the narrow coastal plain 
of Benghazi that rises by three well-marked steps to the 
limestone Barka plateau (the Jebel Akhdar), which reaches 
3000 feet. South of this is an arid depression that rises 



beyond to the sandstone plateau of the Libyan* Desert, con- 
taining the Kufra group of oases, inhabited by a warlike 
Mohammedan confederation kno\ra as the Senussi and sub- 
dued in 1931 after a difficult campaign. The eastern bound- 
ar}' follows longitude 25° E., diverging somewhat in the 
north, where adjustments have been made by agreement, 
with Egypt. The southern boundary is marked by a belt 
of much higher land, exceeding 9000 feet in the Tibesli 
highland. The territor}' as a whole is arid ; the coastal 
rainfall, which comes in winter, is not large enough to jdeld 
surface streams e.xcept in the neighbourhood of Dema ; the 
Barka tableland , t he best-watered area, has remnants of former 
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forests. A small rainfall is also met with on the southern 
belt of highland, which has pastures and’ oasis settlements. 

The coastal belt contains varying types of land. The 
Jcfara has oases, sand-dunes, salt lagoons, and steppes. 
Cultivation has long been carried on at the oases and on 
the seaward-facing"slopes of the escarpment ; more recently 
the tapping of underground water has been actively pursued, 
and many Italian colonists have been established as farmers 
with its assistance. The crops include dates, olives, figs, 
oranges, saffron, together with wheat and much barley; 
less important are tobacco, castor oil, and henna, while 
colonists often grow early vegetables. The dunes have been 
lai'gely fixed by afforestation, and the steppes, besides pro- 
viding pastures for sheep and goats, are rich in alfa grass. 
The Barka region grows, in addition to the crops already 
mentioned, bananas in the Derna district, while good cattle 
pastures exist on the plateau ; many Italian families have 
been settled in this fertile area. 

The coastal belt has the bulk of the 2^ million date-palms 
in the colony, as of the three-quarters of a million sheep and 
half a million goats. Cattle number 70,000 and camels 90,000. 

The principal interior population, which includes small 
numbers of nomads, is, of course, at the oases, the largest 
of which are in the western half of the colony. The chief 
are Murzuk, Ghat, and Ghadames, the last being watered 
by warm springs. The first is on the route from Tripoli to 
Kawar, and the other two on- that to Kano. Each is cha- 
racterized by large fondnks, or walled spaces where caravans 
are accommodated. Among other crops dates, figs, and 
almonds are grown, while a declining caravan trade is served. 

Tunny- and sponge-fisheries are actively pursued along 
the coa.st, divers being employed for the latter, while a good, 
deal of salt is obtained from coastal lagoons. 

Italy has undertaken an active development policy on 
military objects, harbour works, roads, railways, water- 
works, and settlement. Many^ liundreds of selected families 
from Italy have, after careful preparation, been settled on 
50-acre farms in those parts of tlic littoral where an adequate 
water-supply can be assured, and it is planned to settle many 
more, thougli there is a limit — ^jjrobablj' of 100,000 colonists. 
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Winter storms render tlie coast unsafe, except where 
modern improvements Jiave been effected. The principal 
towns are coastal,’ and the most important is Tripoli (popu- 
lation, 108,000, including 39,000 Europeans).’ Tripoli now 
has a large modern section and modern port facilities: 
although it has suffered from the general decline of caravan 
traffic, it is still the chief Mediterranean caravan terminus. 
It has many craft workers in potterj', weaving, leather, 
gold, and silver, is a busy market centre, especially for 
animals, and has a growing tobacco manufacture. Its 
communications include .several short narrow-gauge railways 
to' east, west, and south, good motor roads to the other 
important coastal towns and to Ghadames, and a daily 
air service to Rome. Next in importance is Benghazi 
(population, 64,000, including 19,000 Europeans), the poor 
roadstead of which has been turned into a modern port. 
Besides its sponge- and tunnj'-fisheries and caravan trade, 
it serves the fertile Barka peninsula. 

The trade is still small. Imports in 1937, swollen by 
jiublic works, were valued at about £65 million, and included 
])articularly cotton goods, iron and steel goods, sugar, and 
coal — the coal and some cotton goods coming from the 
United Kingdom. Exports, mainly to Italy, were valued at 
about £il million, and included fish, .sponges, dates, salt, 
barley, skins, henna, and earl)' vegetables, with alfa (sent to 
the United Kingdom)., 

Rk) de Oro 

This Spanish territory stretches from the ^^^adi Draa to 
Cape Blanco, covering about log.ooo square miles and having 
a ver)' scanty pojnilation (including about S50 Europeans). 
The region is administered from the Canary Islands, but the 
control is loose. The region has little importance, but is 
believed to possess great mineral wealth. \’illa Cisneros, 
the' capital, is on the opening — a fine harbour — known as 
Rio de Oro, and on the i)akar-Casablanca air route. There 
are a number of oases, and a population, largel)' nomadic, 
of Arabs, Berbers, and negroid jieople. Fishermen from the 
Canarj' Islands and Brittany visit the coast. 
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The Islands of North-west Africa. 

Three groups of islands — all of volcanic origin — ^may be 
considered here. The Azores, rising out of a submarine 
ridge in mid-Atlantic, and the Madeiras belong to Portugal, 
the Canary Islands to Spain. The three groups lie respec- 
tively about latitude 38° N., 33° N., and 28° N. The Azores 
lie in the sub-tropical high-pressure area, but are sufficiently 
far north to be strongly affected by eastward-moving depres- 
sions in winter. The Madeiras and Canaries are in the trade- 
wind belt for the greater part of the year, but receive a 
certain rainfall from winter storms. The high relief is of 
marked assistance in increasing'rainfall ; this is least in the’ 
Canary Islands, which lie in the latitude of the Northern 
Sahara. The following table illustrates the principal climatic 
differences : 


Place 

Highest 

Mean 

Mokthuy 

Temperature 

Lowest 

Mean 

Monthly 

Temperature 

Annual 

Range 

OP 

Temperature 

Rainfall 

IN Inches 

• 

nR|| 

“F. 

"F. 


Ponta Delgada (Azores) 


57 

14 

39 

Funchal (Madeira) 


59-5 

12-5 

27 

Las Palmas (Canaries) . 

H 

63 

II 

II 


It will be noted that as one progresses southward the mean 
temperature increases, the annui range decreases, and the 
rainfall decreases, with a corresponding lengthening of the 
dry season. 

The Azores are administered as part of Portugal, and con- 
sist of three groups — ^the eastern group with Sao Miguel, the 
largest island, the middle group with Pico, which' reaches 
8506 feet, and the western group with Flores. The total area 
is 922 square miles, and the population, some 253,000, has 
.shown a tendency to fluctuate in recent years, owing tb 
emigration to America. Temperate cereals as well as maize 
are cultivated, and considerable quantities of wine are pro- 
duced. Many fruits are grown, but orange cultivation has 
no 
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almost succumbed to disease ; the yield of pineapples, how- 
ever, is increasing. There are considerable numbers of cattle, 
which use the hill pastures in summer, and butter and cheese 
are produced. The local fisheries are important. 

Destructive earthquakes are occasionaUy experienced. 
There are numerous hot springs, some of which have medi- 
cinal value, mineral waters are exported, and many invalids 
and tourists visit the islands.’ The tourist industry seems 
capable of development. 

Sao Miguel rises to 5600 feet, and contains the chief town, 
Ponta Delgada, sometimes a port of call of vessels on 
American routes. Fayal is an important centre of Atlantic 
cables, being linked with Brest, Lisbon, Halifax, and New 
York. The total trade is small, and largely passes through 
Lisbon. 

The Madeiras are also administratively in Portugal. Be- 
sides the- main island there are four small ones. The total 
area of 314 square miles carries about 210,000 inhabitants, 
giving a mean density more than twice that ,of the Azores, 
W similarly showing a tendency to fluctuation. One 
.of the smaller islands, Desertas, is uninhabited; the best 
known of the others is Porto Santo, the island first to be 
discovered (in 1418). There is little lowland, and Madeira 
rises in Pico Ruivo to 6500 feet. The tourist may descend 
the steep cobbled streets of Funchal in a wicker sledge. 
Well-wooded ravines and slopes remain, but the island has 
never recovered the forests that were set on fire shortly 
after the discovery, and which, it is said, blazed for seven 
years. The climate, which tends to dry heat in summer, is 
eminently suited to cereals and fruit. Careful terracing to 
conserve soil is an outstanding feature, and the water of the 
mountain streams is rigorousl}' economized. The vine has 
been grown for five hundred years, and the wine export is 
specialty important. Bananas and pineapples are includetL 
in the fruits produced, and so valuable are these cultivati^s 
that grain has to be imported, while sugar, once a leading 
crop, and introduced with the vine, is now little grown. 
Early, vegetables for the European market are being in- 
creasingly produced. Many cattle are raised, and bullock 
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transport is common. The carro, or bullock-sledge, is a quaint 
feature of Funchal. Many women are engaged in embroidery 
and lace-making, and men in wicker-work and woodwork 
and the making of straw hats. 

Not least among the assets of the island are the balmy 
winter climate, the picturesque ravines and mountain 
scenery, and the profusion of flower-gardens and orchards. 
Numerous invalids and tourists visit the islands, and much 
of the craft-work and import trade is connected with the 
large number of visitors. Funchal, with 75 iOOO inhabitants, 
is the only large town, situated on the slopes of a vast amphi- 
theatre on the south side of Madeira ; it is an important 
port of call on African routes. Separate trade figures arc 
not available. 

The Canary Islands. This is the largest of the three 
groups, and consists of seven islands, with a total area 
of 2800 square miles and a population of 609,000. Tenerife 
has 235,000 inhabitants, and Grand Canary 200,000. Hierro, 
Palma, Gomera, Fuerteventura, and Lanzarote are the 
other islands. They were vaguely known in ancient time.H 
as the “Fortunate Islands,” and appear to have been 
originally inhabited by a race allied to the Berbers ; they 
became” Spanish in 1479. 

The snow-capped peak of Tenerife rises to 12,152. feet ; this' 
volcano is not extinct, though normally quiescent. The 
islands have little lowland, which is perhaps fortunate, as 
the rainfall at the lower elevations is very small. The west 
side has more rain than the east, but the lower areas — of 
largely decomposed basalt — ^bear only a scant vegetation, 
and streams from the mountains arc essential to cultivation. 
At higher levels are growths of laurel and oak, vegetation 
ceasing at 10,000 feet. The African coast is only 60 miles 
away from the most easterly islands, and a hot, parching 
.wind from the Sahara is occasionally felt. A noteworthy 
feature of the Peak of Tenerife is that when the north-east 
trade-wind is blowing at the base the peak is often in the 
real anti-trade wind blowing as an upper wind from the 
south-west. 

With irrigation bananas and dates flourish at the lower 
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levels ; higher up olives, vines, oranges, tobacco, and cereals 
are carefully cultivated, and immense crops of onions, toma- 
toes, and potatoes are produced. The onions are particu- 
larly grown for seed. The wine industry has declined, Cuba 
being the chief market to-day, and the red dye obtained from 
the cochineal insect (bred on cactus plants) is no longer very 
valuable since aniline dyes have been on the market, though 
there has been a slight recent revival because of its use in 
cosmetics. Bullock transport prevails, though camels are 
also used. The industries include embroidery, lace, and 
drawn-thread work, cigar- and cigarette-making (based upon 
tobacco, from the Dutch East Indies and the United States), 
and fishing, which is of increasing importance. The fishing- 
grounds extend to Cape Blanco, and there is an export of 
dried fish to West Africa, as well as an export of tinned 
tunny, chiefly to Genoa. In addition, the tourist industry is 
extensive. 

Commercially it is possible to divide the Canaries into two 
groups, each .with its entrepot — Las Palmas, on Grand 
Canary, in the eastern group, and Santa Cruz, on Tenerife, 
in the western group. This division corresponds to the 
political status, which is thaf of two provinces ofoSpain. 

Grand Canary contains a remarkable extinct crater, the 
Caldera, a mile in diameter and looo feet deep ; its highest 
point reaches 6000 feet. Las Palmas (population, 84,000) 
is situated in the north-east, in arid surroundings, though 
adjacent to it are many irrigated farms. Its port is Puerto 
de la Luiz, 3 miles away, protected by a sandy isthmus and 
a breakwater ; it is an important port of call, accommodating 
large vessels and supplying them with coal and oil. 

Tenerife, with its dominating mountains, possesses some 
magnificent scenery. Its capital, Santa Cruz (67,000 in- 
habitants), lies in the north-east, and has been made into a 
protected harbour. It supplies coal and oil fuel to many 
.visiting, ships, is increasingly visited as a health resort, and 
is the seat of administration of the group. 

The trade, is of considerable dimensions, though complete 
and separate figures are not available. .Bananas, tomatoe= 
and potatoes are the chief exports, the first being' the 
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important ; they respectively reach an annual value of about 
£2,000,000, £1,000,000, and £160,000. The export of onion 
seed is of increasing importance; most goes to the United 
States, the rest to the West Indies. The varied imports 
include coal and cotton goods from the United Kingdom, oil 
and iron and steel goods, largely from the United State-s*, 
packing wood from North-west Europe, grain, fertilizers, 
seed potatoes, and many luxury goods for tourists. The 
coal (mainly British) supplied to ships has declined in amount 
in recent years to only a few hundred thousand tons. The 
use- of the Panama Canal, the rivalry of mainland ports and 
of oil, all help to account for this. More than 12 million tons 
of shipping annually visit Las Palmas and Santa Cruz. 
A noteworthy recent development is the establishment of 
an oil-refinery at Santa Cruz, which port appears to be 
increasing its shipping trade relatively to that of Las Palmas. 

As a cable-station, and in providing ports of call on South 
American and West and South African routes, the Canaries, 
with their active if poor population, stand considerably above 
the other two groups in importance. The prosperity of the 
people is mainly dependent upon the crop of fruit and early 
vegetables,- Almost all the • a'^ailable cultivable land is 
utilized, and it is not surprising that there has been some 
emigration to Cuba and South America. The methods of 
intensive cultivation, involving terracing and irrigation, are 
very costly, and the land for Isananas is among the most 
highly priced agricultural land in the world. Methods of 
both agriculture and fishing are primitive. The infant 
mortality is very high. (For Cape Verde Islands see Chapter 
VI, p. 204.) 



CHAPTER TV 

. EGYPT AND THE’ ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 
General Considerations 

The most important political and economic unit in the Nile 
basin is, and always has been, Eg37pt. This almost rainless 
land covers some 383,000 square miles, but the effective 
Egypt from the point of view of human settlement is an 
area of only 12,226 square miles, which is for the most part 
the area, including the delta, that can be irrigated by the 
Nile, though not all of this is as yet cultivated. This depend- 
ence of Egypt, and that of other areas to the south, upon 
the. Nile water renders an understanding of the physical 
conditions of the Nile basin and of the rigime of this remark- 
able river of .the greatest importance for a proper apprecia- 
tion of this part of Africa. From the ’ point of view of 
historical geography Egypt, “the gift of the Nile,” is remark- 
able in illustrating the physical conditions that favoured the 
development of early civilization. These conditions were : 

(1) A regular supply of water, of course needing control, 
increased the value of temperatures that allowed the growth 
of crops all the year round, and a bountiful return for 
agricultural effort was thus assured. This provided a .stimu- 
lus to progress in arts, and leisure, without which culture 
cannot flourish. 

(2) Relative protection from invasion by people of a lower 
cultural development while the early civilization was grow- 
ing was provided by the sea to the north', desert to the east 
and west, and to the south a middle and upper course of the 
Nile so obstructed that it was not an easy line of advance. 
Even to-day the communications of the Upper Nile lands 
are not northward, but eastward by rail and motor-road 
through Kenya Colony. 
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In recent years, and especially since the freeing of the 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan from the tyranny of Mahdiism, great 
attention has been given to the development of this region, 
more particularly in connexion with the possibilities of 
cotton production. The relative!}' inaccessible parts of the 
Nile basin to-day are, firstly, the Bahr el Ghazal region, 
where a transition from grass-land to tropical forest condi- 
tions takes place, and, secondly, the high' basaltic plateau 
of Abyssinia, which is the source of some of the more impor- 
tant of- the Nile tributaries. 


Physical Conditions of the Nile Basin 

The Nile, some 3500 miles in length from Lake Victoria 
to the Mediterranean, or 4150 miles if the Kagera be 
included, drains an area of 1,100,000 square miles. Lake 
\^ictoria, on the equator in the northern part of the Lake 
Plateau, receives the Kagera and minor streams. It is at a 
height of 3700 feet. A rapid descent, including the Ripon 
Falls, brings the Victoria Nile to Lake Kioga, and an even 
more abrupt descent, including the Murchison Falls, carries 
it to the north of Lake Albert, where corhes in water 
from the western branch of the Great Rift Valley, at 
the head of which lies Lake Albert, draining Lake Edward 
and Ruwenzori by the Semliki river. The combined 
waters form the Albert Nile, or Bahr el Jebel. The valley 
widens toward the north. The steep banks of the gorge at 
Dufile (= "defile”) are an exception. At Gondokoro, at 
a height of about 1500 feet, the river commences a mean- 
dering and swampy passage through the Sudan. At Lake No 
the Bahr el Ghazal with its swamps joins the main stream, 
having combined the drainage of the Bahr el Arab and 
numerous other streams that discharge water from the wet 
plateau area separating the Nile basin from that of the Congo. 

It is along the Bahr el Jebel and the Bahr el Ghazal 
that the well-known accumulations of sudd (= " block ”) 
develop. In marshes, lagoons, and backwaters ' papyrus, 
reeds, and other water-loving plants flourish. This vegeta- 
tion encroaches upon the river itself, and often completely 
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Fig. 40. Dinka Village in the Sudd 'Kegion 

The rank« water-loving vegetation that often becomes detached in great masses in 
flood-time Is well seen. 

G(n'em$nent 


In the Bahr el Ghazal region are vast areas of alluvial flats 
which are alternately open grass-land in the dry season and 
under shallow water in the wet. 

Below Lake No there are no significant left-bank tribu- 
taries, but on the right bank enter the Sobat, Blue Nile, 
and Atbara, tributaries of vital importance to the White 
Nile. They conie from the Abyssinian plateau, a plateau 
mainly oyer 6000 feet, and with considerable areas over 
10,000 feet, and consisting of enormous lava-flows superim- 
posed upon Archaean rocks. The Blue Nile, rising in Lakte 
Tana, is the most important of these tributaries, and between 
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its mouth and that of the Atbara occurs the first (called the 
sixth) cataract ; the " first ” or lowest cataract is just above 
Aswan. The river in this stretch containing the cataracts 
is passing through a belt of Nubian sandstone, the rapids 
themselves being due to intrusive masses of granite, and the 
amount of alluvial land available for cultivation is very’ 
limited. Below Atbara no permanent stream reaches the 
Nile, although half its course is still to run. 

Some way below Aswan the Nile enters a narrow and 
probably tectonic trough in the Libyan limestone — a trough 
filled with Nile silt— and mthin the limits of. the cliff-like 
walls, to the eastern one of which the river tends to cling, 
is the cultivated strip known as IJpper Egypt. This widens 
out below Cairo into the delta, the greater part of which is 
cultivated and has been so intensively canalized for irri- 
gation purposes that of seven original mouths only two 
(Damietta and Rosetta) may be sai.d to remain. The delta 
is known as Lower Egypt. 

An important part of cultivated Egypt' is the depression 
of the Fayum oasis, which receives water by canal from the 
Nile. 

Climate. If the climate figures relating to places in the 
Nile basin given in the table on pp. 42 and 43 are studied 
they will give a good idea of the differences that obtain. A 
few supplementary figures are appended : 


Place 

Mean Temperature 

Rainfall in Inches ■ 

Hottest 

Month 

Coolest 

Month 


“F. 

“F. 


Berber . 

93'5 

67-5 

None 

Addis Ababa . 

65-5 

58-5 

49'6 (mainly summer) 

El Obcid 

86 

67-5 

I,}, (summer) 

Wadelai 

82 

76 

43 (minimum, January- 
February) 


The influence of latitude is plainly brought out when all 
the relevant figures are compared. The following points 
should be noted in addition : 
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(1) In the rcginns and the drier areas there is 

usually a considerable daily range of temperature. 

(2) The annual range of temperature varies chiefly with 
the character of the rainfall, the largest being e.xpcricnced 
in the driest regions. 

(3) In view of the fact that temperatures everywhere per- 
mit of cultivation all the year round it is desirable to pay 
most attention to the rainfall. 

(4) Entebbe is an c.\ample of a place having rain all the 
year round, with a double maximum. 

(5) The rainfall of the summer-rain belt is associated with 
the monsoon of the great continent K'ing to the east, be- 
tween about 5“ N. and 18° N. northerly winds predominate 
during the winter months, but in the summer montlis 
.southerly and south-westerly winds prevail, due to the in- 
fluence of the Asiatic low pressure. The rainfall is largely 
of the kind associated with thunderstorms, Abj'ssinia 
naturally receives a heavy rainfall. 

( 0 ) As in all regions where the rain comes chiefly in one 
season, there arc marked differences in the amotint from 
year to year, differences which may mean pro,spcrity one 
year and scarcity another. The following table illustrates 
this : 


I’LACi: 

Totai. Kainfall is Isciir.s — M av to Octoiick 
I scLosivi: 

1933 

1914 

Kosti . 

17-5 

12 

K.'iss.ila 

1 .S .5 

««-5 

Kliartum 

•.V5 

2-75 

El F.i.sher (D.ir Fur) 

12 

20*5 


(7) It is only to be expected that the Sudan rainfall should 
decrease northward toward the Libyan and Nubian Deserts, 
but it should be noted that large areas have sufiicient rainfall 
for some form of cultivation. In the desert regions the occa- 
sional storms have no ajiprcciablc effect. . 

(8) Egypt is broadly in the dry belt, but a feature of its 
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climate in the north is the hot and dusty khamsin’ which, 
blowing from the south or south-east, chiefly in spring and 
early summer, often dries up the leaves of growing plants. 
On the average it blows at Cairo on ii days in the year. 
Tile rainfall of Cairo (i") and of Alexandria ( 8 ") shows 
that the delta is on the fringe of the winter rainfall of the 
Mediterranean basin. 

The Regime of the Nile 

In the early part of the year the rainfall of the Nile basin 
is at a minimum, and more than half the supply of water to 
the Lower Nile comes from the Lake Plateau. For several 
reasons the discharge of the Nile at Lake No varies only 
slightly during the year. The loss of water in the upper part 
of the Nile basin is so great that it has been estimated that 
only o-i per cent, of the rainfall of the basin above Lake No 
is discharged at that point.^ Nevertheless, there is an appre- 
ciable summer flood past Gondokoro, although it has little 
economic significance. Lower down the Bahr el Jebel and 
along the Bahr el Ghazal, however, the accumulations of 
sudd spread the water out in shallow swamps, and this mass 
• of vegetation assists in producing a tremendous loss of water 
by evaporation, the result of which is the very small discharge 
at Lake No, although this discharge is the chief winter supply 
of water to the lower river. 

The Sobat brings down monsoon rain from Abyssinia, much 
of which is from the Atlantic and little from the Indian mon- 
soon ; there is butlittle wntersnow to supplement the rainfall. 
Its discharge, beginning in May, causes a rise of 10-12 feet 
between its junction with the White Nile and Khartum. 

The Blue Nile discharge is the most important element in 
the Nile flood. In August, September, and October it pro- 
vides over two-thirds of the water of the Nile. It causes the 
Nile at Khartum to rise sharply at the end of May and to 
reach its maximum early in September, after which the fall 
is rapid. The rise at this point averages 22 feet, and the 
White Nile water is ponded up bj' a flood discharge that at 

t 

’ Sir Henry Lyons, in 2'he Geographical Teacher, Spring, igio. 
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its niaxiiniJin is soim; fifteen times as fiieai as that of the 
main river itself. Tliis ilammini'-np prevents the White 
Nile from having more than a slight effect in prpilueing the 
flood lower down, but at the same time helps to retard the 
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fall in the Nilc below Khartum after the Blue Nile has passed 
its maximum. • Yet when the Nile is lowest, in April and 
May, S5 per cent, of its water is from the White Nile. 
The Blue Nile also brings down the bulk of the silt that 
is deposited in ligypt, for the Atbar?- lower down gives 
only a minor contribution and its discharge is a purely 
summer one, whereas, the Blue Nile is able to maintain 
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a small winter flow, being regulated by Lake Tana at its 
source. 

At Wadi Haifa the river continues falling until the middle 
of June, as it takes time for the flood-water to pass down 
the river. It rises rapidly until the middle of September, 



Fig. 42. VoLuSiE discharged by the Nile at Cairo, 1921 

During the period of very low water, covering five months, there is_ little or no 
discharge into the Mediterranean Sea. It is plain that stored water is needed to 
irrigate summer crops. 

After a diagram of the Egyptian Government 


and then falls equally rapidly, although there is still a con- 
siderable flow even at the end of the year. The Cairo maxi- 
mum occurs in October. All through its middle and lower 
track the Nile suffers great loss by seepage, evaporation, and 
irrigation, with the result that the amount of water it sends 
into the Mediterranean Sea, almost entirely by the Rosetta 
and Damietta mouths, is very small ; indeed, when the Nile 
is at its lowest these mouths have to be artificially dammed 
to prevent an inflow from the sea. 

Vegetation. Desert, grass-land, and forest. are all repre- 
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sented in the Nile lands. Southward from the Egyptian 
frontier, the desert stretches well into the Sudan, after which 
the vegetation cover increases in luxuriance, with a corres- 
ponding increase in the animal life. Scanty grass and thorn- 
bushes lead on to richer grass-land to the south, with scattered 
trees and thickets, the trees including the baobab, the enor- 
mous hollow trunk of which is commonly used for storing 
water. Varieties of stunted acacia, producing gum, are 
found in the drier areas ; these have great economic impor- 
tance. The change from grass-land to more luxuriant 
savanna or park-land conditions is indicated by a change in 
the huts of the natives, the mud dwellings in the drier parts 
giving way to thatched huts in the wetter. The camel and 
date-palm are typical of the desert belt ; farther south 
ostriches, cattle, and big game suggest the increasing luxuri- 
ance of the vegetation. Opportunities of cultivation with- 
out the assistance of irrigation increase southward, though 
it cannot be said that the Sudan is well cultivated at present. 
Elephartls in the Southern Sudan and Uganda suggest the 
presence of forest conditions, and though the Lake Plateau 
is, broadly speaking, a savanna region, there is a good deal of 
foresy Bananas and ground-nuts are typical of this region. 

Bejmnd the swamps of the Bahr el Ghazal the rim of the" 
Nile drainage area merges into the equatorial forests of the 

! , where rubber and ivory are typical products. The 
inian Highlands show the influence of altitude ; the 
valleys are well forested, and are the home of the coffee- 
suggesting tropical conditions ; temperate forest, much 
I a coniferous character, and temperate grass-land cover 
parts of the plateau., 

;ct-bome diseases affecting both man and beast are 
portant economic feature. Malaria occurs from Lake 
ia to the Mediterranean. In the swampy districts of 
la sleeping sickness is a terrible scourge, though not 
walent as formerly. The ravages of the tsetse fly in 
eas below about 4000 feet particularly affect the keep- 
domestic animals in the moister southern regions, so 
apart from modem transport developments, human 
porterage is essential. The infected tsetse fly has ^ . 
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diminished the number of cattle in Uganda and the Southern 
Sudan, and unfortunately fresh districts are becoming in- 
fected.' The locust may be a nuisance to the agriculturist of 
the grass-lands, and the ravages of the termite ant in the 

moister south seriously mili- 
tate against the use of wood. 

People. The peoples of 
the Nile lands show consider- 
able variety, and include even 
primitive pygmy tribes along 
the Semliki river and the- 
Congo divide. Broadly speak- 
ing, the cultivators of Egypt 
(fellahin) are of Hamitic 
origin and the Bedouin Arabs 
are Semitic, but there has 
been much mixture of races. 
Although the Sudan is " the 
land of the negroe^s,” the 
tribes of the northern |^art are 
largely Arab, and- im the 
middle zone they show con- 
siderable Hamitic admixiture, 
while the Bantu ne^o of 
part of Uganda also \ has 
Hamitic blood — e.g., 'the 
Baganda, one of the most ad- 
vanced of native tribes. Tlhe 
negro tribes proper, whiA* 
they show various stages oV 
culture,show great uniformit}! 
of jihj'sical characteristics — e.g,, in being tall and slim and 
' ppssc.ssing a thick mop of black luiir. The Hamitic peopiej 
of'’Eg}'pt arc careful cultivators; the negro peoples arej 
seldom more than primitive gardeners and cattle-kecpers.j 
Tlie Semitic tribes are pastoralists, and have long been a* 
menace to the cultivators of the Lower Nile, Modern eco-; 
^^nomic developments will, however, tend to make them more 

Vcgclaitt.’ 
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Irrigation and Agriculture 

Egypt is " the gift of the Nile,” and irrigation of a sort 
has been practised here for at least 7000 years. It depended 
of old upon the supply of flood-water, and was distinctly 
limited, in scope. Modern engineering has greatly added to 
the economic development of both Egypt and the Sudan, 
and further projects will much extend this. 

Basin Irrigation. The traditional irrigation of Egypt is 
the ‘ basin ’ or ‘ flood ’ method, with one flooding a year. 
The early summer in Egypt is the time of low Nile, and the 
latter part; reaching into autumn, is high Nile. Summer, 
with the ground baked or flooded, was a time of little cultiva- 
tion, but the long strips of land stretching away from the 
Nile bank which formed and still form the ordinary holdings 
were carefully divided into ‘ basins ’ — pieces of land bordered 
by mud walls — into which the flood-water passed. As the 
basins near the banks filled the water was passed into basins 
farther from the river, and, if necessary, .more remote basins 
were filled by means' of the shaduf, the sakiyeh, and the 
Archimedes screw, simple appliances also used during the 
time of low Nile, though to-day modern pumps are often to 
•be found. After lying on the land for some fifty days the 
water was allowed to drain off and the seed — wheat, barley, 
flax — ^was sown, the moisture, combined with the warmth 
of winter, being enough to raise the crop. The yield was 
largely determined bj^ the area reached by thfe flood-water, 
itself dependent in amount on the rise of the river. The 
average rise at Cairo is 25 feet ; the minimum is about 21 
feet, a height which seriously limits the irrigated area ; a 
rise of more than the normal, on the other band, may do 
great damage to embankments. These traditional methods, 
together with rather primitive agricultural implements, still 
largely prevail' in. Egypt. Obriously only ' wnter ’ crops 
could be produced by them in any quantit5\ The modern 
method of perennial irrigation has increased and fixed the 
area that can be cultivated, and hsis had the enormously 
important effect of making possible the production of great 
summer crops in addition to the \vinter crops.* 
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Perennial Irrigation. Modern irrigation schemes were 
commenced without the more complete knowledge of the 
hydrolog}' of the Nile that has been forthcoming during the 
last quarter of a century, and the need for further and pro- 
perly correlated schemes is urgent. Egypt contains some 
large cities, and, the urban population is increasing at a 
greater rate than the rural. Moreover, the demand for food- 
stuffs is augmented by the natural incre^e of population, 
estimated at 13 per cent, per decennium. To conserve more 
water, both for the purpose of extending the cultivated land 
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Fig. 4 .J. Sections across the Nile Valley 

A . 10 miles south of Mngh.igha. This section show’s the maximum wridtb of 
tlic cultivable strip of Upper Egi’pt. 

B. 10 miles south of Edfu. 

After Sir Itenry Lyons' "Cadastral Survey of Egypt ” 


and to provide for existing needs when the flood ’falls below 
nonnal, is therefore imperative. Great dams like that at- 
Aswan are veiy' expensive, and must be carefully regulated 
to prevent infilling with silt. The Blue Nile is the great 
contributor of silt ; its flood, when damming up the White 
Nile, is allowed to pass the barrage, and the reservoir is 
filled from the relatively clear water of the \\fliite Nile as 
its contribution passes along the river after the Blue Nile 
flood has begun to subside. The barrage is supplied with 
upper and lower sluices, the latter being kept open during 
the silt-carr}'ing floods. 

I'he existing works include the famous barrage at Aswan, 
with regulating dams at Isna, Asyut, and Zifta, as well as 
the Delta Barrage at the point of bifurcation just below 
Cairo. The regulating dams raise the level of the river and 
enable the canals to supply water to a greater area than 
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Fig: 45- The Lower Nile 

The Nile clingrs to the right bank. A good deal of swamp remains in the ^^editc^• 
ranean littoral. The immense barraj^ at Aswan is for storage purposes. The 
position of the Hurghada oil-ficld is shown ; its production ts small. 

Limit of wUivahle land bastd on a tnaP m Sir Henry Lyons' "Cadastral 
Sun'ey of Etypt" 
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would otherwise be possible ; the Asyut dam also regulates 
the supply of water to the Fayum. The Aswan barrage, 
which is I.} miles long, was opened in 1903. Its height 
was increased in 1912, and again in 1933, so that the level 
of the river is raised as far up as the Second Cataract, 
making a storage of 5000 million tpns of water. The drop 
from the top of the dam to the w'ater below is 120 feet, and 



Fjg. 46. The Sennae Dam 

Nolo the lakr-ofT of the Gezira CinnI just above the rtam. 


provision has been made for installing a modern pow’er- 
station. The barrage at Nagh Hamadi w'as opened in 1930; 
it ensures the irrigation of certain districts in Upper Egypt. 

The Sennar dam at Makw’ar on the Blue Nile w'as finished 
in 1925. It is designed to irrigate the Gezira plain, which 
lies in the angle made by the White and Bine Niles. At 
prci'-ent some 800,000 acres arc being irrigated. The exten- 
sion of this area is contingent upon agreement with Eg)'pt, 
for, clearlj', unregulated control of the Blue Nile must have 
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serious effects upon cultivation in Egypt. It should be noted 
that Egypt is guaranteed the use of all the ^^'^lite Nile water. 

An Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on the use and control of 
the Nile waters was signed in 1929, and further important 
developments have been discussed. A dam at Gebel Aulia, 
30 miles south of Khartum, was completed in 1937. The 
impounded water is for the exclusive use of Egj^pt, and is 
sufficient to irrigate about half a million acres. An air 
survey of the sudd region has been made, and it is proposed 
to canalize the swamp for the conveyance of water stored 
behind a dam located on the Nile about 50 miles north of 
Lake Albert. A proposal has been considered to construct 
a dam at the exit of the Blue Nile (Abbai) from Lake Tana, 
where a natural basalt reef would simplify the work of 
raising the level of the lake. 

Over 4,300.000 acres are perennially irrigated in Egypt, 
and about 1,000,000 have flood or basin irrigation ; all the 
latter is in Upper Egypt. The total is over 70 per cent, of the 
cultivable land, the bulk of the remaining area being at 
present unreclaimed. Most of the area receiving flood or 
basin irrigation raises, only one crop during the year ; that 
with perennial irrigation raises two or three. 

Perennial irrigation not only extends the area under crops, 
but allows of all-the-year-round cultivation. ’But although 
at first sight this is an enormous advantage, it seems to bring 
certain difficulties, the causes of which are not always 
clearly understood. Cotton cultivation illustrates this. It 
was found that while the acreage and production of cotton 
both increased with the development of perennial irrigation, 
the yield per acre progressively decreased. 


Average Yield of Cotton per Acre in Egypt 
FOR 5-YEAR Periods 
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5-65 cantars* of unginncd cotton 
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> One cantar of unginned cotton is 315 lb. 
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Two chief reasons seem to have accounted for this 
decrease: (i) that the relatively stagnant irrigation water- 
hrings additional salt to the soil ; (2) that the water-table is so 
near the >iirface in the irrigated land that cotton, a very deep 
!•( )oted plant, has its root-development checked by not having 
-ufTicicnt room before the root-growth reaches the water-table. 

The construction of a system of drains to ensure the 
lowering of the water-table seems to have checked the 
decline. The lowest yield per acre was 3*4 can tars in 1920; 
in 1925 the amount had, however, risen* to 4*27 canfars, 
and in 1936 to 5-31 cantars. 

Another effect of perennial irrigation is to decrease the 
supplj' of silt to the flooded land owing to deposition in 
the reservoirs and to the general checking of the flow of' 
the flood- water. The importance of this is disputed; some 
in\'estigators incline to the view that the fertilizing quali- 
tie.s of the silt, which is chiefly derived from the volcanic 
.\b3'.ssinian tableland, are not by any means so great as is 
generally assumed. It is, however, certain that perennial 
iirigation has necessitated the widespread use of fertilizers.- 


The Kingdom of Egypt (Misr) 

The British protectorate over Egypt which existed during 
the Great War of 1914-18 was terminated early in 1922, and 
Egj'pt then became a sovereign state. The Anglo-Egyptian’ 
'Freaty of Alliance of 1936 recognized the special British 
interest in the defence of the Suez Canal, and confirmed the 
operation of the Condominium Agreements of 1899 govern- 
ing the administration of the Sudan. The country includes 
the Sinai pcnin.sula and extends southward to parallel 
22° N., thus covering about 383,000 square miles, mostly 
desert. Lower Egj'pt (the delta) and Upper Egypt (the 
Nile vallej' and the Fa5mm) together cover only 12,226 
square miles — an area about twice the size of Yorkshire. 
Of this area nearly a quarter is water or marsh. Much of 
T latter is reclaimable. The population (1937) is 15,904,525 
ainst 12,750,000 in 1917, giving .the enormous densit}' 
Nettled land .surface of more than 1200 to the square 
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mile.’ Of the total 62 per cent, comprise the fellahin, many 
of whom are labourers working for the farmers; sucli 
labourers have in recent years been migrating in increasing 
numbers to the towns. It is significant of the minute 



. Fig, 47. Small Village of Lower Egypt 

Tills shows the sisc and arrangement of the holdings. Tlie holdings are normally 
very small, but each has access to water. Note that the roads run along the 
dykes of the main irrigation canal. 

After Sir }Itnry Lyoiw* **Caiasfral Swrrey of Egypt " 

division of the land that nearly 70 per cent, of the land- 
holdings are under 1 acre, and that the bulk of the rest are 
under 5 acres. There are some 200,000 Europeans in the 
country, chiefly Greeks, Italians, British, and French, and 
some 40,000 nomadic Bedouin Arabs are found in the great 
area of Egypt beyond the tilled land. 

^ This figure yould be substiuitially reduced to perhaps 700 or 800 
to the square mile if the population of the larger toi^Tis were excluded. 
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Agricttlinre is necessarily the dominant occupation, as 
it has been from the earliest times. Careful, intensive 
husbandry with simple methods and implements is still 
general, but machinery is becoming increasingly common' 
on the large estates. (For irrigation methods see p. 125 
et seq.) Rotation of crops is practised, but the temptation 
of a high price for cotton may lead to its suspension, or at 
least modification — for example, a two-year instead of a 
three-year rotation. The fell^, also, may be too lavish in 
watering his crops now that perennial irrigation guarantees 
a supply. He often grows cotton on inferior ground. The 
wooden ox-drawn plough is stiU in common use, and at low 
Nile much land in Upper Egypt remains even to-day untilled, 
though the Nagh Hamadi barrage and the Gebel Aulia 
storage have brought more land under cultivation during 
the period of low water. Sun-dried bricks are the ordinary, 
building material, and in the delta especially the fellahin 
are crowded into small villages, thus economizing valuable 
land. In times of high Nile they must be prepared to protect 
and mend the walls and embankments. The importation' of 
manures (chiefly Chilean nitrates) is normally very large, 
and is primarily due to the raising of more than one crop 
on the land during the year. The Government does much 
to foster scientific farming. It pays particular ^.ftention to 
cotton, controls the distribution of seed, carries on research 
for the breeding of improved and new strains, and organizes 
campaigns against pests. It is encouraging the diversifica- 
tion of crops — owing to the economic danger of dependence 
upon one main commercial crop — and in particular is 
stimulating the cultivation of fruit and vegetables for the 
European market. The farming includes the rearing of 
oxen, buffalo, sheep, goats, donkeys, mules, and camels, 
while poultry have great importance (large quantities of 
eggs are exported). An 'important fodder crop is barseem 
(^Syptian clover); it yields four or five crops annually 
from one planting. 

A threefold division of Egypt’s crops can conveniently 
be made. In Upper Egj^pt autumn crops, chiefly maize, dura 
(millet), rice, and vegetables such as onions and tomatoes, are 
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grown on ground above the flood-level while the Nile is still 
liigh. In winter, although the northerly winds can be quite 
cool, there is quite enough warmth to grow wheat, barley, 
•pulses, clover, and flax upon the ground from which tlie 
flood has receded. Summer crops requiring sub-tropical or 
tropical heat and perennial irrigation, especially cotton, arc 
chiefly produced in the delta. This crop — Egj^pt’s great 
cash crop — normally covers nearly one-third of the culti- 
vated area, and more than two-thirds of the people are 
dependent on it. Another delta crop is rice, and in Ujjper 
Egypt sugar is specially important. Large quantities of 
dates are gro^\'n both by the Nile and at the oases. 

Cotton, wheat, and maize occupy between them the bulk 
of the cultivated acreage of Egjqjt, and so dominating is 
cotton that considerable quantities of foodstuffs, chiefly 
wheat flour, have to be imported. For this reason the 
Egyptian Government restricts the area under cotton. 

The Fayum oasis may be regarded as an outljnng part of 
the Egyptian irrigated lands. It lies below sea-level ; the 
ancient I 3 ahr Yusuf brings water to it. It is very carefully 
cultivated. In the Libyan Dessert there are several important 
oases — Siwa, Dakhla, Kharga — situlited in depressions where 
underground water is reached. The food-crops of Egypt 
proper are also found here, and light railways to the main 
highway permit of the export of dates. 

Cotton. Commercial cultivation of cotton began rather 
more than a hundred 5^ears ago, and received a considerable 
fillip during the American Civil War. Egj’^ptian cotton 
generally is of fine quality — ^long staple, fine lustre, silky, 
and strong — and second only to sea-island cotton. More- 
over, the average jdeld per acre (about 400 lb. of ginned 
cotton) is twice that of United States rain-grown cotton. In 
Egypt manj' varieties have been, and are still, grown. 
Upper Egypt principally grows a variet}- — ^/Vshniouni — 
yielding a brownish-coloured fibre, and this remains the 
dominant varietj' cultivated. At one time Sakellaridis 
(Sakel), cultivated chiefly in the della, was outstanding: 
but its fine quality seems to have deteriorated, and in 
recent years it has fallen out of favour, and two others — 
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Zagora and Giza 7 — ^have attained prominence. A pest 
known as the pink boll-worm first appeared in 1912; it 
annually destroys a substantial percentage of the crop. < 

Mineral Resources. Egypt’s mineral wealth is limited.' 
There is much building stone, phosphates are worked at 
Kosseir and other places, about 450,000 tons being produced 
annually, and in the Sinai peninsula manganese ore is mined 
for export to the United Kingdom and Germany. Drilling 
for oil is still being carried on in the coastal region south of 
Suez, on adjacent islands, and in the western part of the 
Sinai peninsula. The Hurghada field at present produces 
most of the annual output of about 180,000 tons of crude 
petroleum.; this is refined at Suez. 

Indiistries and Towns. Apart from the arts and crafts 
that are indigenous to Egypt, industries are not at present 
very important. A good deal of spinning and weaving of 
mostly lower grades of cotton is carried on — for example, at 
Alexandria and Cairo — and of course numerous ginneries 
exist. A beginning has been made with the manufacture of 
other textiles — wool, silk, and flax. Imported and local 
sugar is refined, and there is some export of this product.- 
This and cigarette-making, using imported tobacco from 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Turkey, are two considerable indus- 
tries. Cotton-seed oil and cake and soap are- also' manu- 
factured, and sewage is turned into artificial manure. It is 
noteworthy that the bulk of the railway rolling-stock is 
made in State railway-workshops. Alexandria and Port 
Said do some shipbuilding and ship-repairs. A point of 
increasing importance to Egypt is the large number of 
tourists who visit the country, not only because ofiits extra- 
ordinary historical and archseological interest, but on account 
■ of its excellent winter climate. Catering for these tourists 
mav be regarded as a minor but not unimportant industry. 

Two towns deserve special analysis. The shape of culti- 
vated Egypt allows of only one great market and Govern- 
ment centre — Cairo ; and the delta allows only one great 
port — ^Alexandria. 

Cairo (with a population of 1,307,000) stands where the 
narrow strip of Upper Egypt meets, the broad delta, in an 
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obvious position not only for a centre of trade, but also for 
.the government of the two areas. It is built on a spur of 
the Mokattam Hills, at a point where the Nile passes at the 
foot, and both water and land roads between delta and valley 
must pass it. Here, too, was the lowest crossing-place of 
the Nile. Caravan routes from Asia converge upon it, and 
of course to-day its 
nodality is empha- 
sized by railwaj's. 

It is essentially a 
market, corhmer- 
cial, and capital 
city, witli anumber 
of well-established 
craft industries. 

Alexandria 
{682,000 inhabi- 
tants) is the site 
from which the 
ancient Greeks for 
a time controlled 
Egypt and tapped 
the Far Eastern 
trade. A. delta is 
not usually con- 
venient for ship- 
ping, and in tliis 
case the eastern part is less useful than the western, because 
currents from west to east sweep the silt eastward. A long 
island strip off tlic western part of tlie delta, with salt marsh on 
the landward side, provided Alexander the Great uilh a base 
accessible at once from tlie sea and from tlie delta, and there- 
fore from the vallej'. This island is now joined to the mainland, 
and to deal with modern shippingan artificial harhourlias been 
constructed. Railways link it with all parts of the delta and a 
shijj canal with Rosetta, while the ^lahmudieh Canal connects 
it until Cairo. It is specially interested in the cotton and sugar 
industries’, and thoroughly dominates the import and export 
trade of Egypt. The registered tonnage of ships using 
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Fio. 48. The Position or Cairo 

DcU.i routes tor Upper E?}t> 1 cons-erge on Cairo, situated on 1 
Spur of the Mok.ittam HQls. 
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Alexandria is about 6 million tons annually, and the port 
handles 8o per cent, of the import and more than '90 per. 
cent, of the export trade (in value). As a Mediterranean, 
port it is now surpassed only by Genoa and Marseilles. It is 
alsa an important air junction for English and Dutch lines 
serving the East and the route to the Cape. 

Rosetta and Damietta particularly serve the water-routes 
at the ends of which they are situated, but do not possess 
facilities for large shipping, as they are badly silted. 

Aswan is the most important city in Upper Egypt. It 
has large granite quarries, and, like Luxor, is a wnter resort 
visited by many tourists. Near the latter place are the 
famous ruins of Thebes. The filling of the Aswan reservoir 
drowns the Temple of Philae. 

The important oases of Kharga, Dakhla, and Siwa lie on 
an old caravan route to Benghazi in Cyrenaica, on the border 
of which Egypt now possesses the small port of SoUum. 
Farther south, and adjacent to this border, are some little- 
knovm oases — ^notably Owanet — ^inhabited by the fanatical 
Senussi sect. It was at Owanet that remarkable rock-draw- 
ings of giraffes (about which the settled Berber inhabitants 
had no traditions) were discovered in 1923. ^Giraffes being 
unknown in this area to-day, these drawings, -as well as local 
traditions of extensive grazing-grounds here on the Sudan 
border, may be taken as evidence of progressive desiccation. 

The communications of Egypt are relatively simple. The 
Nile provides a continuous waterway, available not only for 
the dahabeeyah (the picturesque native craft), but also for 
shallow-draught steamers, regular services of which ply on 
the river and maintain connexion with the Sudan. The 
dam at Aswan is avoided by a canal with .locks. ' 

The main railways (State-owned) are of standard gauge. 
The chief line connects Alexandria with Cairo, and runs up 
the Nile . to Shellal, just above the First Cataract. Difficult 
country and political considerations have so far prevented 
this main hne from being linked with the Sudan railway- 
system. These State railwa}^, including the 2' 5^" gauge 
lines to the western oases, total about 2500 miles, besides 
which there^ are nearly 900 miles of privately owned light 
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raihvaj's, mainly in the delta, and serving the needs ol 
agriculture. The main railway-system is connected with the 
Palestine railways, crossing the Suez Canal at El Kantara. 
Camel transport natural!}'' obtains over the desert area. 
The Suez Canal. Eight centuries n.c. Necho constructed 
a canal between the Nile and the Gulf of Suez ; and this was 
rebuilt on several later occasions. The Venetians investi- 



Fig. 49. Kiver Transtout in the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 

Stcm'Whcclcrs are commonly used lor river transport in Africa. 

Sudan Gm’frttmnU 

gated the possibilities of a canal from the Mediterranean to 
the Gulf of Suez when they found that the use of the Cape 
route affected their trade. Before the present canal was 
opened in 1869 there M'as organized camel transport across 
the isthmus, and tlie need for a canal to obviate the use of 
two shipping terminals was urgent. 

Although some of E^pt’s commerce passes through Port 
Said and Suez, especially the former, the importance of the 
canal is primarily as an ocean link. In comparison with the 
Cape route it saves about 4000 miles on the way from Western 
Europe to India, though the saving for the Far East and 
Australia is considerably less. For Mediterranean countries 
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the saving is greater, and much of the modern importance 
of such ports as Marseilles, Genoa, and Venice is derived 
from the use of the Suez Canal. 

There are no locks on the canal. It passes through the 
Bitter Lakes, which occupy the old head of the Gulf of Suez 
and serve to neutralize the slightly higher level of the Red 
Sea. ■ It now has a minimum width of 195 feet at a depth of 
33 feet, and along nearly all its 103 miles of length there is 
enough room for two vessels to pass. The average time of 
the passage is now about 13 hours ; the speed is limited to 
10 knots in order to preserve the-banks. Dues are collected 
at Port Said ; these are roughly equivalent to the running of 
a vessel for a week, so that the saving of time effected, by 
using the canal and the nature of the cargo carried are 
important factors determining its use. Though the. British 
Government holds 44 per cent, of the share capital, a French 
company is actually responsible for the canal. The British 
Government’s view of its strategic importance and the need 
for its adequate defence was recognized in the Trpaty of 
Alliance of 1936, 

Despite the fact that the Panama Canal provides an alter- 
native route of no greater length from North-west Europe 
to certain Far Eastern and Australasian ports, the tonnage 
using the Suez Canal shows no diminution on the figures of 
the years preceding the opening of the former canal, as the 
following table shows : 


Year 

Net Tonnage* of Commercial Shifping 

PASSING THROUGH THE SUEZ CaNAL 

1913 . 

1938 . 

5085 ships 

6171 ships 

20.035.000 tons 

34.418.000 tons 


The “Suez Canal net tonnage’’ given above is a'consider- 
ably higher figure than the registered tonnage that is 
commonly used for British shipping statistics. For toll 
purposes a special method of assessing tonnage is used. 

In 1938 50-5 per cent, of the tonnage passing through the 
canal was British, Italian tonnage being next in order, with 
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i 3'5 per cent, of the total. These were followed in order by 
German, Dutch, French, and Norwegian shipping. A feature 
of recent )''ears has been the great increase in Italian shipping, 
connected with East African developments. In addition, 
considerable use was made of the canal for naval and military 
purposes. 

Port Said (population, 127,000) is a coaling-station of great 
importance, deriving its coal from the United Kingdom. 
Onlj' a small amount of British coal is ejcported past the Suez 
Canal. The port has a considerable entrepot trade, besides 
.sharing with Suez that part of the general sea-borne import 
and export trade which does not pass through Alexandria. 

Port Fuad is a port that has growm up opposite to Port 
Said ; it possesses important engineering and repair work- 
shops. Suez refines Eg3'ptian as well as imported oil, and i.s 
being developed as a port for the supply of oil to vessels 
using this fuel. Both Port Said and Suez are connected with 
the railway-system of Egypt through the junction of 
Ismailia. The provision of the Sweet Water Canal was a 
condition attaching to the original concession for the Ship 
Canal ; tlie concession expires in 1968. 

Trade of Egypt. The following figures exclude the value 
of what is normally a substantial re-export and transit 
trade, as well as that of the trade — ^not very large — ^with the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 


— 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Imports (£1000) 

30.635 


36.027 

Exports (£1000) 

32,980 


28,587 


The value of the export of raw cotton (a small but 
increasing amount is manufactured locally) has in recent 
years been about 75 per cent, of the total value of the 
domestic exports, but both the quantity and the value show 
substantial fluctuations. The value of the raw cotton 
exported in 1938 was 3^21,200,000, a great reduction on 
that of 1937. The demand for and the price of cotton 
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determines whether the trade balance will be favourable 
or otherwise. In 1938 cotton-seed, seed-oil, and oil-cake 
were exported to the value of nearly £2^ millipns,. showing 
further dependence upon cotton. Onions (;f900,ooo) came 
next, followed by rice, oil, phosphates, hides and skins, 
cigarettes, and sugar {£150,000). The United -Kingdom 
took nearly a third of the -cotton. France is usually the 
second-best customer for cotton, while Germany (including 
the former Czecho-Slovakia), Italy, India, Japan, Switzer- 
land, Rumania, and the United States are also considerable 
buyers. 

Of the imports in 1938 cotton goods (heavily declined) 
were valued at £5 millions, followed by fertilizers, iron and 
steel goods, machinery, coal; oil, motor-cars and accessories, 
timber, silk and woollen textiles, tea, tobacco, and coffee. 

The United Kingdom normally takes about 40 per cent, 
of the exports, chiefly raw cotton,, but also cotton-seed, 
cotton-seed cake, onions, and eggs, and'sends 25 per cent, of 
the imports, including most of the fine cotton goods, coal, 
and machinery. Italy and Japan send most of the coarse 
qualities of cotton textiles, and India sends cotton yarn. 
I'rance, Germany, Italy, and the United States all have a 
considerable share in Egypt’s trade. 

The trade with the Sudan, totalling nearly £2,000,000, 
involves the import of animals, sesame, dates, ground-nuts, 
and dura, and the export of textiles, cereals, tobacco, sugar, 
and oil. Exports generally substantially exceed . imports, 
as the Sudan’s surplus of the imported products mentioned is 
not very large. This trade is through Wadi Haifa and Suez. 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

The Sudan includes a long stretch of the Nile from Nimiile 
(4°N.) to Wadi. Haifa (22° N.), all the drainage from the 
Congo divide, part of the upper drainage of Lake Chad in 
the Dar Fur Province, a, large part of .the Libyan Desert, 
the lower courses of all the Abyssinian tributaries, as well 
as the deltas of the Gash and Baraka rivers, which run from 
the northern fringe of Abyssinia. Its coral-fringed coast- 
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line is on tlie Ked Sea, a da'^ert belt which is nevertheless of 
vital importance. 
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Fig. 50. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

- TIic importance of Fort Sudan in relation to railway development should lie 
noted. Some of the districts mentioned in the text are indicsited. 

For administrative purposes the country is now divided 
into eight provinces, some of the older provinces having 
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been amalgamated. The total area. is just under a million 
square miles, and includes a population estimated. in 1938 
at about 6,350,000. The population is rapidly increasing 
since the suppression of the Mahdi despotism and the 
devastating slave-trade with Arabia that preceded it. 
So little is known of the population • of the Equatoria 
Province and other areas, that it is probable that the total 
is considerably in excess of the figure given. The population 
is very mixed, including Arabs in the north, negroes in the 
south, and mixed races in the middle zone > further, it is very 
unevenly distributed, owing to a rainfall varying from nothing 
in the north to a considerable amount in the south and to other 
variations in natural conditions. Thus the arid Northern 
Province has a population- density below- one to the square 
mile, while in the Equatoria Province it rises to about sixteen. 

Vegetation and Productions. North of the latitude of El 
Fasher the vegetation covering is negligible. Dates are a 
cash crop in this belt, there being some export to Egypt 
from the districts by the Nile. South of this there is the 
belt important for gum arabic, and as the rainfall increases 
the dry region merges into cattle-producing savanna-lands, 
leading on to the forests of the south. The wooded lands 
are the source of fuel, and much charcoal-burning is carried 
on, while wild coffee occurs in the extreme south. The 
main food-crop is dura (millet), while cotton, which may 
suffer from cold weather in the irrigated districts to the 
north, can be grown as- a ‘ winter ’ crop in the rainy dis- 
tricts of the south. There is a limited amount of basin 
irrigation by the Nile toward the Egyptian frontier. 

Native agriculture is generally primitive, and among many 
of the negro tribes it is customary to leave agricultural work 
to the women. Every effort is being made to improve native 
cultivation, and there appears to be no lack of adequate 
labour in connexion with the big irrigation scheme that is 
such an important modern development. The chief dura- 
growing area lies south of a line joining Khartum with 
Kassala, and the extraordinary variations in the total crop, 
are revealed in the table on p, 143, which shows the yield 
in selected years in the chief dura-producing areas. 
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As the cost and supply of labour are largely determined by 
the supply of dura, its production is a matter of Govern- 
ment concern, for the increase in the production of both 
rain-groum and irrigation cotton would, unless appropriate 
measures were taken, lead to a neglect of the cultivation of 
the staple "food. Some dura is grown in basins along the 


Dur.\ Crop (Thous.vn'us of Tons) 

X92O 

1921 

1937 

1938 

156 

511 

363 

283 


White Nile. Dura also provides the native beer, and the 
dura-stalks are fed to animals. The crop is almost entirely 
produced for home consumption, but in good years there i.s 
some export, notably to Egypt and Italian East Africa. 

Gum arabic held the leading position among the products 
of the region until 1924, when cotton took first place in 
export values. The Sudan produces about 70 per cent, of 
the world’s supply of gum arabic, which is used principally 
in medicine, in confectionery, and in textile manufactures to 
give lustre and finish to cloth. The trees (varieties of acacia) 
are tapped for their liquid. Lumps of gum harden on the 
branches ; these are collected, and exposed for weeks to the 
sun till they are nearly white. Indiscriminate tapping and 
strong demand in recent years have led to picking being 
carried out over wider and wider areas. The Government 
is now issuing seed. Kordofan is the chief producing pro- 
vince, the gum being auctioned at El Obeid, El Nahud, and 
other centres. The United Kingdom,- the United States, 
France, and Germany are the chief customers for gum, the 
value of the export of which in 1938 ^vas £660,000. 

Cotton. Cotton has become so dominant a crop as to 
constitute a danger, for the prosperity of the country has 
become dependent on variations in the production and in 
the price it commands. It is grown on rain-land, on flood- 
land, and on land watered by perennial irrigation. American 
‘middlings’ — i.e,, American varieties, of medium staple — 
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are grown in the rain areas, chiefly in the Blue Nile Province, 
and South Kordofan, and in districts watered by pumping 



. Fig. 51. Cotton Areas in the Sudan 


Most of the American cotton is grown in the region with more than 20 inches ui 
rain ; the rest is chiefly by pumping schemes along the Nile. Tlie districts grow- 
ing Sakellaridis are more important, but the Sudan has large areas available for 
rain-grown cotton. 

. Based on a map of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation 

schemes — ^for example, at Zeidab, just south of Atbara. The 
Government has interested itself not only in distributing 
seed, but in pumping schemes. But now Sakel-type cotton 
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forms the greater proportion of the crop. This irrigation 
cotton has been grown for a considerable time in the deltas 
of the Gash and Baraka rivers (at Kassala and Tokar), 
but the crop in these districts varies with the amount of 
flood-water. The Sennar dam already permits a consider- 
able production in the Gezira plain, and although the pre- 
sent agreement with Egj»pt allows irrigation on only 
a limited area, it is hoped that the Gezira triangle will 



Fig. 53. Irrigation Cotton in the Gezira — Second 
Watering 

The irrigation channels are filled only at intervals during the growing pcnod. 

Sudan Government 

eventually have 3 million acres irrigated and an annual 
‘ output of a quarter -of a million tons of cotton. However, 
this concentration on a cash crop may be limited by the 
economic danger, for it is essential to associate cotton-growdng 
with the production of subsistence crops. Almost the 
* whole of the export of lint until 1931 went to the United 
Kingdom, but in recent years additional markets have been 
secured, notably India. An adequate supply of labour 
seems assured; some is recruited from the pilgrims who 
pass through the Sudan to or from Mecca. There are now 
some 25,000 tenants in the Gezira irrigation area, and the 
average holding is 30 acres per family ; the work of these 
cultivators is carefully supervised, and a four-year rotation 
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is followed, involving cotton, a leguminous or other food crop, 
and two fallow years. This assists in checking pests, .of which 
the pink boll-worm is the. chief. Some 200,000 acres were 
under cotton in the Gezira in 1938. The profits of the scheme’ 
are shared between the natives concerned, the Sudan Govern- 
ment, which provided the dam, and the Sudan Plantations 

Syndicate, the 
holder of the con- 
cession, which 
expires in 1950 
unless the Sudan 
Government exer- 
cises an option to 
take it over before 
then. . Ginning is 
carried on- at Wad - 
Medani and Port 
Sudan. 

There is a. con- 
siderable amount 
of cotton seed 
available for ex- 
port. 

Some other pro- 
ducts have eco- 
nomic iinportance. 
Sesame is grown 
chiefly as a rain 
crop in the middle zone ; it finds its chief market in Egypt. 
Ground-nuts have shown some increase in recent years, the 
principal market being again Egypt. There are also small 
exports of senna, pulses, melon seed, ghee, dates, and dom- 
palm nuts (vegetable ivory). 

Live cattle and sheep are another export to Egypt, 
cattle being more important. The stock includes 2^ million 
cattle and 4 J million goats and sheep. There is considerable 
internal trade in these animals, and as the agricultural 
population increases it will become more important ; there is 
a substantial export of hides and skins. Camels from the 
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Fig. 53. The Position of Khartum 

Note the long road and tram-bridge linking South 
Khartum with Omdurman, 
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'Northern Province are exported to Egypt, and a trifling 
amount of ivory from the south is sent to London. Rubber- 
trees occur toward the Congo divide, but there is no 
significant collection. The mineral wealth includes salt, of 
which there is a large output near Port Sudan, and a little 
gold, worked at Gabait, in the Red Sea Hills. 

Towns and Communications. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 





Fig, 54. Scene in Omdurm^n 

Omdonnan is a big native market. 
Swlan Gm’tmment 


has now 2000 miles of railway, while Government steamers 
ply on all navigable sections of the Nile and its tributaries ; 
the total length of the motor-roads is rapidly increasing. 
As there is no through connexion by rail with Egypt, railway 
goods traffic concentrates upon Port Sudan. 

Khartum, with Khartum North, has some 70,000 inhabi- 
tants ; it is situated at the junction of the Blue and White 
Niles, between the two rivers, and commands a great deal 
of river-traffic, as well as the Nile valley railway. Recent 
developments in the Gezira have increased its importance. 
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and besides being the administrative centre it is an important 
centre of education and of agricultural research. It is 
now connected by an imposing road and tram-bridge with 
Omdurman, the large Dervish market-town of some 110,000 
inhabitants which sprawls for seven miles along the White 
Nile opposite Khartum. Omdurman is largely a mud-built 
town, and is a centre for many native crafts. South of 
Khartum the railway goes up the Blue Nile, to Sennar, and’ 
then turns westward to reach El Obeid, an important market 
centre in Kordofan for gum, dura, sheep, and cattle. North 
of Khartum the railway cuts across the great bend of the 
Nile marked by the caravan terminus of Dongola to Wadi 
Haifa, an important frontier-station-, through which passes 
a little of the export trade and a good deal of the import 
trade. Just south of Berber the railway sends off at Atbara 
the important branch leading to Suakin, the old Arab slave- 
port; and to Porjt Sudan. Suakin has a tortuous entrance 
through a coraVreef, but PQrt';.Sudan, some 30 miles to the 
north, has a converii'enf opening-, and is now a "modern port 
with proper shipping facilities; it now. deals with some 
4 million tons of shipping annually, -arid is regularly visited 
by a large number of shipping lines. ; Nearly go per cent, of 
the total trade (in value) passes through this port. 

At Haia this Red Sea line sends a branch southward to 
Kassala, in the cotton-growing -Gash delta. The extension 
of this line to Gedaref and Sennar assists 'a fertile area. 

Some hundred landing-grounds for aircraft have been 
cleared ; the air-mail route- to the Cape passes through the 
Sudan, as does the Italian route to Italian East Africa, and 
Khartum has not only regular mail and passenger con- 
nexions with the principal towns of the Nile valley, but 
a weekly service to Lagos via El Obeid and El Fasher. 

Government steamers ply between Sennar and Roseires 
and southward from Khartum to Juba, from which point 
a motor-road' runs to the frontier-station of Nimule, and 
beyond, through Uganda, into Kenya Colony. There is 
navigation from Nimule to Lake Albert. The Bahr el Ghazal 
is navigable up to Wau and the Sobat up to Gambela, a 
trading station sonie distance inside the Abyssinian frontier. 

1 here is still considerable dependence upon camel and 
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donkey transport in the north and human transport in the 
south. The isolated Dar Fur Province is arid in the north, 
but has cattle-pastures in the south. Millet, sesame, and 
cotton are the chief crops, and El Fasher is the largest centre 
Trade. The export figures in the following table exclude 
the re-export and transit trade; 


— 

1923 

1937 

1938 

Imports (fiooo) 


6,285 

6,280 

E-fports (i^iooo) 


8,130 

5.490 


The United Kingdom sends normally a quarter to a third 
of the imports, followed fairly closely by Egypt and Japan. 
The United Kingdom usually takes the largest share of the 
cotton crop and all the cotton seed. There is a substantial 
re-export and transit trade, including a declining amount 
with Abyssinia; it totalled £600,000 in 1938. The trade 
with Egypt has been referred to on p. 140. 

' The figures for 1923 are • given to illustrate a typical 
year before the expansion of cotton-growing. Both the 
yield and price of cotton fluctuate considerably, and, 
although in 1938 the cotton export was 62,000 tons, as 
compared with 70,000 tons in 1937 (the peak year), the value 
fell to £3*4 million from £5-4 million. Most other exports 
showed a decline on the -1937 figures. Cotton -and cotton 
seed provided 67 per cent, of the total export values in 1938, 
as compared with 73 per cent, in 1937. In 1938 gum wa.s 
secohd to cotton at £660,000, followed by millet, sesame, and 
hides and skins (£100,000). All other items provided only 10 
per cent, of the total. 

In 1938 cotton piece goods, the leading import, were 
valued at £1*16 million, and were mainly cheap Japanese 
products. Other imports of note were sugar (£630,000), 
tea from Java, and coffee from Abyssinia, together with 
motor vehicles, coal and coke, metals and machinery, 
timber, flour (from Australia), and oil. 
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CHAPTER V 

^'HE EASTERN HORN 

General Considerations 

This economic. region comprises the political divisions of 
French and British Somaliland and the provinces of Italian 
East Africa. It is a relatively small area, by no means 
uniform in physical character, but, with every allowance 
for areas that are either too arid or too elevated for exploita- 
tion, it has as yet experienced little development in the- 
modem sense, so that the total trade is very small. It is too 
early to say how far the carefully planned conquest of 
Abyssinia by Italy will affect the economic development of the 
region : it has, however, considerable strategic importance. 

Physical Features. The region groups itself round io° N., 
stretching from the equator to, 17° N. Physically it is part 
of the Archfean plateau of Africa, cut through by the Rift 
Valley from the Strait of Bab el Mandeb to Lake Rudolf. 
On both flanks of this Rift Valley prolonged volcanic activity 
has spread vast sheets of lava, piled up into elevations 
that often exceed 10,000 feet, and reach over 15,000 feet 
in Ras Dashan, which, with other peaks, is snow-capped. 
The coastal region is generally low, except for the faulted 
block of British Somaliland, of ancient crystalline formation, 
which projects toward Cape Guardafui, forming an east- 
ward continuation of the Abyssinian Highlands, though at a 
considerably lower level. 

The Abyssinian plateau is dissected by numerous rivers, 
especially on the west and south — ^rivers whose torrential 
character has led to the cutting of deep gorges, some of those 
on the.west approaching a mile in depth. ^The sides of these 
gorges often show the typical development of basaltic 
columns. - The rugged nature of these highlands is unhke 
most mountain areas in Africa. The rivers have summer 
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floods from monsoon rain. The most important is the Blue 
Nile, which takes its rise in Lake Tana, 1200 square miles 
in area, at a level of nearly 6000 feet, and occupying a broad 
depression in the heart of the plateau. In the north of this 
plateau rise the Atbara and the Baraka. The Rift Valley 
is marked by an inland drainage system including Lakes 
Abaya, Stephanie, and Rudolf, as well as by the Hawash 
river, which' fails to reach the Gulf of Aden. No permanent 
stream finds its way either to the Red Sea or the Gulf. In 
the south-east the Juba and the Webi Shebeli combine to 
form a deltaic area on the coast near the equator. 

Climate and Vegetation. The h ighland character of much 
of the area not only results in a lower temperature than the 
latitudes would suggest, but exercises a dominant influence 
upon the rainfall. In spite of a high altitude of the sun 
throughout the year, night frosts may be expected 
everywhere above 6000 feet, and there is some vrinter 
snowfall on the- highest parts. The figures in the following 
table contrast the plateau with the Red Sea coast : 


Town 

Altitude 

Hottest 

Month 

Coolest 

Month 

Annual 

Range 

Addis Ababa. 

Massawa 

8005 feet 

64 feet 

es-s' F. 
94-5" F. 

58-5° F. 
78' F. 

7 *F. 
i6-5® F. 


The mean annual temperature at Massawa is 86® F,, 
which is almost the highest in the world. This is typical of 
the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden coasts. The coast of Italian 
Somaliland is somewhat less hot, as the Indian Ocean has 
a more modif5dng effect than the enclosed Red Sea. 

The highland stands athwart the south-west monsoon, 
arising from the Saharan-Asiatic low-pressure belt ; the west 
and south-west sides naturally receive a heavy summer rain, 
which, falling in a relatively short period, leads to the 
flooding of the Nile. The heaviest rainfall is probably nearly 
80", and is found in the south-west; it decreases toward 
the north and east, Gondar receiving about 40* and Addis 
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Ababa nearly 50".^ In the rain-shadpw to the east, where 
excessive heat prevails in summer, the amount of rain is 
negligible. Such rain as is received here comes chiefly in 
the cool season of the year and is brought by north-east 
winds, which also cause a slight precipitation on the plateau... 
Massawa’s total is 7^-" and that of Berbera 2^".- 

The Danakil lowland and the coast-lands are arid and 
barren, but with increasing rainfall toward the higher ground 
behind the country gradually improves., passing through 
scrub-land with drought-resisting, gum-producing plants 
and a certain growth of tall, tufty grass into something like 
savanna conditions. About 6000 feet forests of box and 
juniper are common. The less elevated parts of the plateau 
itself are to a great extent well wooded. The deep lower 
western and southern valleys have forests of the tropical 
type, in which coffee- and nibber-trees flourish; above 
these are forests of a more temperate character, with wild 
figs and olives, junipers, and yews' -At the higher levels 
trees are generally absent, and the conditions of a temperate 
grass-land type of vegetation prevail. Above about 12,000 
feet the plateau is barren. The animal life is equally varied. 
At the lower elevations, in the swamps and streams, the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus are met with, the latter even 
being found in Lake Tana. The lion and leopard, as well 
as the zebra, antelope, and hartebeest, occur on the plateau 
and the lower -lands to the east, while domestic animals are 
naturally common throughout the region. 

Development. The backward development of this eco- 
nomic region chiefly arises, either directly or .indirectly, out 
of the physical conditions. It has suffered- for centuries 
from religious, tribal, and other wars, and to this also must 
be attributed a good deal of the present under-development. 
Aridity along the coast and the inaccessibility of the 
interior are obvious drawbacks. The existence of the 
extraordinary ‘Christian’ island of Abyssinia in a sea ‘of 

‘ Addis Ababa has two maxima — typical of the plateau — a slight one 
in April and a considerable one in Aiigust. I'he cause of the early rains 
is not clearly understood, but it seems certain that the heavy summer 
rains {23" in July and August) are associated with a strong south-westerly 
air current. Reliable observations in this region are ftfw. 
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Mohammedanism is to be attributed to physical isolation. 
The sharp division of the liighland from the lowland has 
led to a strong development of nationality, which, however, 
•eventually succumbed to Italian encroachment. Suspicion 
of strangers, an effective feudalism, and' a general absence 
of interest in anything beyond the borders of the country 
were combined with the difficulty of co-ordinating the 
government of a highland area almost devoid of effective 
means of communication, so that Abyssinia was almost 
beyond the reach of Western influence- Despite the French 
railway from Jibuti to Addis Ababa, completed in 1917. 
and such an innovation as an occasional modern reaper and 
binder, Abyssinia lived largely for itself. There was little 
incentive to produce for export, and primitive agricultural 
methods prevailed. The wants of the people were simple, 
there was little demand for foreign goods, and internal trade 
was largely a matter of barter. There was a large variety 
of products, both animal and vegetable, but any mineral- 
wealth that existed had not been -exploited. 

Such were the general conditions prevailing in the main 
mass of the Abyssinian Highlands at the time of the Italian 
conquest in 1936. Italy already had extensive territories in 
Eritrea; which included the extreme north of the highland 
mass, and in Somaliland, the rest of which was shared by 
France and Britain. These lands are generally arid and 
susceptible of only limited economic development. Some- 
thing has been done to induce the inhabitants, who are 
principally nomads, to adopt a sedentary life, and, with the 
aid of irrigation, to settle colonists in the Italian areas. 
Italy is now pursuing a vigorous development policy for all 
her territories, a policy involving in the first place an 
improvement in the communications. 

Italian East Africa 

An Italian decree of 1936 established the colony of 
Italian East Africa, consisting of five provinces, with the 
territory round the capital, Addis Ababa, as a -separate 
administrative unit. These divirions are shown in Fig. 55A- 
. In carrying out this reorganization, the boundaries of 
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Eritria were extended to include the old Abyssinian ^province 
of Tigre, a mainly highland area, and the Danakil lowland, 
while to Italian Somaliland was added the adjacent large 
district of Ogaden.^ To a large extent the basis of the new 
(liA'isions is ethnic knd linguistic ; the official languages of 



Fig. 55. The Abyssinian area 


Rivers radiate from the Abyssinian Highlands. This map shows 
the former boundary of Abyssinia; new provincial boundaries 
appear in Fig. 55*. 

Eritrea are the Tigre tongue and Arabic, the official language 
of Amhara and of the governorship of Addis Ababa is 
Amharic, and that of Harar and Galla and Sidamo is 
Arabic. The total area is about 650,000 square miles, and 
the population is estimated to be about la, 000, 000. The 
provinces of Eritrea and Somaliland cover weU over half 
the total area, but carry less than one-quarter of the total 
population, and the -remaining prqvinces — ^Amhara, Harar, 
and Galla and Sidamo — are, therefore, better populated, 
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These latter provinces comprise the essential part of the 
old Abyssinia and the greater part of the Abyssinian 
Highlands, and it will be convenient to consider them as 
constituting for practical purposes a rough geographical 
unit, it being remembered that the highlands spread 
northward into the province of Eritrea. 


• The Abyssinian Provinces 

CaUM Ethiopia by the Abyssinians, these provinces 
cover an area of about 300,000 square miles, and have 
a population estimated at 7,600,000. It is a region of 
bold physique and diverse peoples. The Abyssinians 
proper number barely one-half of the population; they 
profess a monophysite form of Christianity derived from 
the Coptic Church of Egypt. The Church is a dominant 
factor in the life of the people ; it owns about a third of the 
land, and an extraordinarily high proportion of the adult 
male population is incorporated in the ecclesiastical organ- 
ization. The Abyssinians proper are found in the districts of 
Shoa, Amhara, and Gojam in the most elevated areas. 
The Abyssinians ^ are of Hamitic origin, with both Semitic 
and negro admixture. The non-Abyssinian population 
includes Hamitic Gallas, mostly Mohammedan, in the south- 
east, Somali tribes in the east, and negro tribes in the south- 
west. There is a small group known as the Falashas, of 
Jewish faith, and providing the principal workers in iron 
in the country. Besides these there is a small trading 
population of Jews, Arabs, Armenians, Indians, and 
Europeans. Under the old rSgime the prevalence of ill-paid 
soldiery and a strong feudalism hindered progress; a 
governor could command the services of numerous labourers 
at practically no cost to himself, while slavery, though 
being slowly suppressed, was prevalent. The Italian 
Government has decreed the abolition of slavery, has 
abolished the feudal armies of the Rases (local lords), and 
has not seriously interfered %vith the customs of the native 
people, who, however, are subjects, not citizens. 

* The same is derived from a word, abesM, meaning * mixed.’ 
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Produdions. Most of the people live at an elevation above 
5000 feet, except in the drier east, because the deep valleys 
of the south and west are swampy and unhealthy, besides 
being forested. Rivers are not. arteries of communication 
. in Abyssinia — they are obstacles — and good bridges are rare. 
Three zones are distinguished according to elevation : 

(1) The Kolia, up to 5000 feet, chiefly in deep valleys,' 

where bamboo, rubber, and coffee are found. , ' 

(2) The Voina Dega, or "wine highland,” 5000 to 8000 

feel, marked by a good deal of warm temperate forest and 
cultivation. ' ■ • 

(3) The Dega, or highland, chiefly ’open, grass-covered 
plateau country and allowing temperate cereal cultivation 
to about 12,000 feet. This is largely pastoral. 

The rich soil of the valley bottoms of the Kolia grows some 
cotton, rice, and sugar-cane, and a small amount of rubber 
is collected. In the south and' south-west are extensive 
forests of wild coffee, besides which there is an increasing 
cultivation of the long-berry Mocha variety in the south- 
east, especially in the Harar district. In some. districts the 
date-palm is cultivated, and cattle and camels are common 
in the drier east. The Voina Dega is characterized by the 
production of the vine, olive, tobacco, and cereals and the 
rearing of cattle, sheep, horses, donkeys, and mules. In the 
Dega cattle and sheep' are numerous, and horses are bred, 
especially in the region north-west of Addis Ababa. Dura 
is grown at the lower levels ; wheat and barley are common 
(the latter being carried to the upper limit of cultivation, 
about 12,000 feet) ; and pulses are important. At the 
lower elevations two and even three crops can be raised, in 
the year. 

The hay crop is an important element in the pastoral 
economy, and the cutting is initiated each year by the local 
lord with great ceremony. Small hand-sickles are used 
in the process. The highland pasture is excellent for the 
ordinary domestic aniihals. Brushwood is the normal fuel, 
but there is a serious deficiency on the plateau. There is 
believed to be an .abundance of mineral wealth, including 
coal, iron, gold, copper, sulphur,' and potash. Iron is worked 
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for native requirements, and some alluvial gold is found in 
the western valleys. Manufacturing industries are practically 
non-existent. 

Towns and- Communications. The farming is primitive, 
and the people' live in villages composed of cone-shaped 
thatched huts with neither chimney nor window. The 
tovras are only villages. The position of the capital varied 
in ' earlier times, but became fixed at Addis Ababa (about 
150,000 population), owing to the planting and conservation 
of woods of eucalyptus to provide fuel. The Government of 
Shoa, which contains the capital, has a population of 1.850,000. 
Means of communication are principally the ox-wagon 
and mule transport. The chief highway, apart from the 
new road system that will be referred to later, is the single- 
line, metre-gauge railway, 386 miles long, from Jibuti 
through Dire Dawa (30,000 inhabitants) to Addis Ababa. 
This line .was difficult to construct, and is difficult to 
maintain, as unruly Danakils find the track a useful source 
of iron and timber. Trains run twice weekly, and only in 
-daylight, Harar (25,000 inhabitants) is an old walled city 
’and an important trading-centre on a fertile upland famous 
• for its coffee, Gondar (22,000 inhabitants), the ecclesiastical 
capital, has caravan routes to Khartum and Berber, and 
is also connected across the Blue Nile with Addis Ababa, 
The Sudan Government has leased Gambela on a tributary 
of the Sobat as a trading-station, and maintains a steamer 
service with Khartum from January to November. 

Eritrea 

This .province covers about 85,000 square miles, with 
a total population, including many thousands of Italians, 
who live mostly in the towns, estimated at million. The 
.most densely populated area is that of Hamasien, which 
contains the capital, Asmara, situated at 7700 feet, with 
nearly 85,000 inhabitants, including 50,000 Italians, Refer- 
■ ence has' already been made to the addition of the old 
Abyssinian province of Tigre, a largely highland area 
populated mainly by pastord Abyssinians, and of the arid 
Danaldl lowlands, largely useless country. The low, sandy 
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coast is backed by high land except in its central part.- 
That portion of the area which includes the north of the 
Abyssinian Highlands contains the upper Baraka and 
Gash rivers, flowing into the Sudan. The coast, with about 
7" of rain, chiefly in winter, is hot and arid, but the highlands 
are not only more temperate, but receive a fair amount of 
summer monsoon rain, Addi Ugri, at 6600 feet, receiving 
21*5". The vegetation varies from semi-desert' to savanna 
and warm temperate forest — ^the last in the highland 
districts. Pasture generally prevails, and the Hamitic tribes 
who form the bulk of the population are largely nomadic. 
There are large numbers of sheep, goats, and cattle. Asses 
and mules are widely used for transport, as well as camels 
and the ox-wagon. Wild products that are collected include 
beeswax and honey, dom-pahn nuts, and gum arabic. The 
Italians are aiming at modem development in this colony : 
the streams that come from the highlands are being utilized 
for irrigation, more particularly in connexion with cotton,' 
the production of which is increasing. Prospecting for 
minerals is being carried out ; gold is being worked in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, and evidences of petroleum- 
have been found. Of more importance at present is the 
pearling industry carried on in the Dahlak archipelago off 
Massawa. The value of the pearl-fisheries is augmented by that 
of trochus-shell. A good deal of salt is obtained hear Massawa 
and Assab ; windmills are used to pump up brine into basins 
for evaporation, and 50,000 tons were exported in 1937. 

Massawa (17,500 inhabitants, including 6000 Italians), 
on a small island connected with the mainland by a cause- 
way, is the chief port of Eritrea. Since the Italian conquest 
it has been altered to accommodate large vessels: A single- 
line railway runs inland through Saati and Asmara, the 
capital, and continues northward to Cheren and beyond, with 
a total length of 200 miles. Subsidiary motor-roads are being 
rapidly developed. A great deal of attention has been paid to 
providing modern port facilities at Assab, stated to be the 
best natural harbour on the Red Sea coast. Between this 
place and Massawa is the potash port of Mersa Fatima. 
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1 iie regioil as a whole can hardly be regarded as very attrac- 
tive to Italian settlers, but there is a growing colony in the 
neighbourhood of Massawa, where streams from the highlands 
are utilized for the irrigation of sugar and cotton plantations. 
Oil-seeds are another product. Here a small new city, 
Vittorio d' Africa, and other' settlements have been set up. 
Further colonizing is hoped for on the elevated lands of 
Tigre. 

Italian Somaliland 

This province (including Trans-Juba, west of the Juba 
river, ceded from Kenya in 1924, and Ogaden, added in 
1936) covers about 270,000 square miles, and has a popula- 
tion of 1,300,000, of whom several thousand are Itahans. 
Trans- Juba has an area of 33,000 square miles, and its 
character is indicated by its population, estimated at 
100 , 000 . The province has a broad coastal 'lowland backed 
by upland, which rises in the north to about 5000 feet ; the 
highland region terminates in Cape Guardafui, which pre- 
sents a steep wall to the Indian Ocean, rising sheer for nearly 
1000 feet. The monsoons blow parallel to the coast, so 
that the prevailing heat is little modified by rainfall. The 
Webi Shebeli and Juba rivers provide water in the southern 
area, and the Italians are concentrating on agricultural 
development in this part. Dura, maize, and sesame are the 
chief crops; successful attempts at cotton-growing have 
been made. More than half of the total cultivated area of 
70,600 acres worked by Italian colonists is under cotton. 
Camels, cattle, and sheep are reared elsewhere, and Austra- 
lian, sheep ate being introduced with a view to improving 
the fleece of the native breed. The western part — Ogaden — 
and the northern part are mostly semi-desert land with 
a thin pastoral population ; gums are collected. 

The capital and chief trading-port, Mogadishu {29,500 
inhabitants), has no proper harbour, but has been artificially 
improved, and is conveniently situated to serve the Webi 
Shebeli valley. A railway 70 miles in length runs inland 
from it, terminating at Villagio Duca degli Abruzzi, one of 
several irrigation settlements. Mecca, farther south, serves 
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the export of bananas, of growing importance in the hinter- 
land, Kisma 5 m is a small port near the Juba mouth; it 
has a better harbour than Mogadishu. On the lower course 
of the Juba a steamboat service is maintained. 

Development, Cotnmunicaiions, and Trade of Italian East 
Africa. The active development has so far been chiefly con- 



cerned with ports and communications, but preliminary 
work in other directions has been carried on. There has been 
a good deal of prospecting for minerals and investigation 
of the new territories from the points of view of Italian 
settlement and agricultural improvement. The object of 
settlement is to establish Italian families, particularly in the 
Voina Dega, and to set up Italian-controfled plantations 
i6o 
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in sparsely populated areas. The improvement of native 
farn^, including the better management of flocks and 
herds, in the areas in which it is undesirable to disturb the 
native population is another object. Miscegenation is 
discouraged, as it is intended that the Italians should always 
remain a distinct community. 

How far the economic development has proceeded it is not 
as yet easy to say, and it seems that it is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Seeing that such development is contingent 
upon improved communications, it is not surprising that 
road-making has been systematically carried on, and there 
are ‘now over 2000 miles of good motor roads, over half of 
this mileage being hard-surfaced. The principal new roads 
radiate from Addis Ababa; it seems unlikely that the 
existing limited railway mileage will be much extended in 
the near' future. The chief ports and interior towns are 
linked by air-routes, and the capital communicates by air 
with Italy via Khartum and Cairo. 

Having regard to the great area, the total trade is rela- 
tively small, and imports in recent years have vastly 
exceeded exports, because of the development policy that 
is being pursued. The economic system involves many 
monopolies and official restrictions. The principal export 
is coffee, but the drier districts provide small values of 
hides and skins, wax and ghee, and irrigation areas a little 
cotton and fruit; an increasing amount of salt is also 
exported. The ‘leading import is cotton piece goods and 
yams, but building materials, petrol, sugar, and soap also 
have importance. Most of the trade passes through the 
ports (including French Jibuti), but that across the Anglo- 
Eg3^tian Sudan frontier is also significant. 


French Somaliland 

This territory, formerly known as Obok, and slightly 
reduced by the cession in 1935 of 300 square miles to Italy, 
covers rather less than 8500 square miles, with a population 
estimated at 45,000. The climate and productions are 
similar to those of Eritrea, though the region is somewhat 
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^more arid. There is, however, little export of local products, 
with the exception of salt, which is mined. There is an 
increasing production of salt. The coastal fisheries have 
local importance. ' * ^ 

The inferior port of Obok has been displaced by Jibuti, 



Fig. 56. The Somali Peninsula and Socotra- ' 

A striking feature is the strip ot high plateau running parallel to the Gulf of Aden ; 
this has a relatively good rainfall. 


on the southern side of the Gulf of Tajura. Jibuti (15,000 
inhabitants, including 1000 French) is the chief entrepot for 
the trade of Abyssinia, and has already loeen .mentioned. 
With modern facilities, this place is an important port of 
call, chiefly for French ships, and has a commanding position 
opposite Aden, at the entrance of the Red Sea. The exports 
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and impbrts, each amounting to about £1,500,000 annually, 
are largely explained by the Ab3rssinian trade. At the same 
time it should be noted that a proportion of the shares 
of the French railway have been handed over to Italy, who 
is steadily developing other ports to serve Abyssinia, 


. ■ British Somaliland 

• This protectorate covers about 68,000 square miles, and 
has a population estimated at 344,000, including some 2000 
Arabs and Indians in the coast towns. The remainder are 
Somalis, a race of mingled negro and Hamitic blood. Euro- 
peans are few, and act only as administrators and mis- 
sionaries. The coast-land is hot, sandy, and arid, and water 
has to be obtained exclusively from wells ; it receives, a very 
scanty and uncertain rainfall, chiefly in- winter. Behind, 
the land rises abruptly to a height of from 4000 to 7000 feet. 
The best vegetation, savanna in character, with forests of 
juniper and box, is found on the southern slopes, where a 
moderate precipitation due to the summer monsoon occurs. 
'Tears' of gum (myrrh and frankincense) exude from 
drought-resisting trees, and there are some plantations of 
myrrh in the east. The Somalis are noma^c shepherds, 
and' have hardly been introduced to agriculture ; they suf- 
fered much from the cruel activities of the Mad Mullah, a 
fanatical Somali chief who raided the British area from the 
Ogaden district of Abyssinia between 1901 and 1920. The 
country does not lend itself to the rearing of cattle, though 
some are found. It is well suited to camels, sheep, and goats, 
sheep being the most important. The blackhead sheep pro- 
vides a fine-grained skin regarded as the best in the world 
for the manufacture of high-quality gloves. Tlie adminis- 
tration is hopeful of developing agriculture; millet is now 
being raised in the west, and maize- and barley-growing are 
being encouraged. The geological survey has proved the 
existence of coal, oil, salt, and other minerals, but there is 
no present exploitation of these. Tlie coal, found south of 
Ankor, might prove important, because of its location near 
the Suez route. Transport is largely by means of camels, 
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but there are considerable stretches of unmetalled motor- 
able roads. • ' 

Berbera, whose population reaches 30;000 during the 
trading season (when the north-east monsoon blows, bringing 
traders chiefly from India), is the capital and chief town. 
Zeila (5000 inhabitants), a very old port, is rapidly losing its 
Abyssinian trade to Jibuti, only 27 miles away. 

In 1937 imports were valued at ^£680, 000 and exports at 
£286,000. The leading import is grey cotton sheeting, chiefly 
from Asiatic -factories, but fine quality white Manchester cloth ' 
is also imported. Rice, dates, and sugar make up the bulk 
of the rest. Skins and hides are the leading export ; livestock 
are sent to Aden ; and there are small exports of ghee and 
gum. There are no banking facilities in the protectorate, 
and the commerce is carried on through Aden. 

Socotra, 130 miles off Cape Guardafui, is geographically 
and geologically part of Africa, but politically it is attached 
to Aden. It is about 1300 square miles in area, with 12,060 
inhabitants. It is a plateau in character, with a ridge which 
reaches 4000 feet at its maximum elevation. The climate is 
arid. The population is of Arab and negro stock, and is 
chiefly pastoral and nomadic. A little ghee, is exported, the 
shipping consisting of dhows and native craft. There is no 
proper harbour. Tamarida, on the north coast, is the only 
place of note. 
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CHAPTER VI 

WEST AFRICA 


General Considerations 

This economic region lies roughly south of a line joinir^i 
tlie Senegal mouth to Lake Chad — i.e., in the ne’ghbouilnHid 
of 15° N. latitude. This line, although not a bouinl.iit 
between well-marked vegetation zones, roughly e orn syon l- 
to the northern limit of sedentary life so far as it is ci. - 
pendent on rainfall, as well as to a distinct difference in 
population density. On the east the active devclopnietu of 
Nigeria strongly contrasts with the rclati\’ely limited ex- 
ploitation of French Equatorial Africa, thereby suggesting 
a boundary on this side. Elsewhere the Atlantic, which 1." 
the one route common to the whole region, limits the area. 

Sailors from Dieppe are believed to have reached Cape 
Verde in 1364, and subsequent!}' to have penetrated to 
Benin.' In the fifteenth century the Portuguese, seeking 
the way to India, explored the coast, and uere followed by 
English, Dutch, and other Europeans, including Swedes and 
Danes. The difficulties of carrying on trade along this coast 
were great ; it offered little hospitality to shipping, and its 
unhealthy character (the “ white man’s grave ) was a 
serious drawback. Raiding for slaves persisted to within a 
century ago, and militated against legitimate commerce. 
The early trading-stations were necessarily fortified, and a 
- number of ' castles ’ remain, notably Cape Coast Castle and 
the Christianborg Castle at Accra, to-day the residence of 
the Governor of the Gold Coast Colony. Until the nine- 
teenth century European knowledge of the interior was 
negligible ; the travels of Mungo Park were the first to give 
to Europe real knowledge of the Niger, which provides the 
chief drainage of this vast region. Nevertheless, the broad 
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savanna highway of the Sudan had long been a road by 
which civilizing influences could reach the interior of West 
Africa, as is evidenced by the survival of the Egyptian shaduf 
in the grass-lands and by the zebu, or humped cattle. To 
Egj^ptian and Arab influence must be attributed the intro- 
duction of many of the characteristic crops and domestic 
animals of the savannas.^ Hairiitic penetration from fhe 
north has left its mark on the population of the northern 
regions. These liorse-riding invaders were naturally stopped 
before the forest belt: forest and the tsetse. fly prevented 
their reaching the Gulf. 

Physical Conditions. Stretching from just south pf the 
Senegeil, through the Futa Jalon plateau in French Guinea, 
to the Bauchi plateau in Northern Nigeria is a huge area of 
ancient granite, gneiss, and crystalline rocks in a broad belt 
that lies very near the coast between Cape Palmas and the 
Volta mouth. This reaches an elevation of over 5000 feet 
in the Futa Jalon area and to the north-east of Liberia. 
In the Bauchi plateau 6000 feet is exceeded, and the rail- 
way at Bukuru reaches 4100 feet. This belt of ancient r66k, 
broken where the Niger enters Nigeria, broadly speaking 
dips gently northward under the Cretaceous rocks of the 
Upper Volta and Middle Niger areas, and forms in the Futa 
Jalon plateau the great hydrographic centre of West Africa 
— ^the source of the Niger (Joliba), the Senegal, and the 
Gambia, as well as of numerous smaller rivers. Very recent 
deposits are found in the Senegal and Gambia valleys and 
in that of the Middle Niger — regions liable to flood — while 
there are recent lacustrine deposits in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Chad. A considerable alluvial area stretches along 
the lagoon-fringed littoral between the Volta and the Niger 
delta — a great swamp district which divides the Bight of 
Benin from the Bight of Biafra — and in Sierra Leone. Large 
areas of red laterite occur in the higher parts of this region. 

Long denudation has reduced this mass of old rocks to 
a comparatively low elevation, but its influence on’ the 
drainage is of -^e utmost importance. It sends the Niger 

^ (j>round-nuts, maize, cassava, and tobacco were brought by the Portu- 
guescurom America. 
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flowing inland, and, by standing athwart the wet south-west 
winds, has led to the development of numerous coastal 
rivers. These are, however, of little value for communica- 
tion. Those larger rivers that cross over it have their 
courses obstructed. The importance of this high area, too, 
in connexion with the drainage changes discussed in the first 
chapter is very great: • 

As waterways the rivers suffer not only from rocky 
obstructions, but from summer floods. The Senegal, whose 



Fig. 57. Lagoon- and Creek-fringed Coast West of the 
Niger Delta 

A large-scale map would show a much more intricate network of waterways. 

These watenvays are valuable for fishing and for local communication, 

mouth is almost" blocked with sand in the dry season, is 
useful up to Kayes except from mid-April to mid-June, 
when all navigation is suspended. Small vessels can always 
use the lower 150 miles of the Gambia, and in the summer 
can reach the Barrakunda Rapids. The Niger (about 2600 
miles long) has several navigable sections, of which the most 
important under favourable conditions are between Kurussa 
and Bamako, between Kulikoro and Niamey (more than 
1000 miles), and. below Jebba, while the Benue is useful in 
the wet season to above Yola, providing an important route 
to the Central Sudan. Other rivers of West Africa, includ- 
ing the .Volta, have only a very limited value, but many 
creeks and lagoons, including the distributaries of the Niger, 
have' considerable local importance. 
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Immediately south of Cape Verde the coast is character- ' 
ized by a number of estuaries. The outstanding one is that 
of the Rokelle river. The fine harbour of Freetown, at the 
mouth of this river, and its position at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Guinea, have made it the nodal point of West African 
shipping. From here to the Cameroons the coast is marked 
by an extraordinary network of sand-spits, lagoons, and 
creeks, broken only by sections of rocky coast in the neigh- 



Fig. 58. Wharf at Cotonou, Dahomey 

Surf-boats are essential along the West African coast. 
Elder Dempster Lhie 


bourhood of Cape Palmas and Cape' Three Points. These 
lagoons are usually difficult to enter from the sea, but the 
network of waterways is of immense importance in the eco- 
nomic life of West Africa. The Guinea Current in distribut- 
ing land-waste along the coast has caused .a shallowing of 
the sea near the shore, resulting in a surf-bound' coast that 
is a serious difficulty to shipping. ’ Except where modern 
improvements allow them to he ^ongside quays ships ihust 
anchor beyond the surf, and 'goods must be loaded and 
unloaded by means of surf-boats.^ 

^ The significance of this is illustrated by the fact that, according to the 
Gold Coast Annual Report, 1926, when five or six ships are anchored off 
Sekondi the average amount loaded on a vessel is only 180 tons per day. 
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Climate. Mean annual temperatures in West Africa for 
the most part vary by no very substantial amoupt from 
8o° F. The lowest mean annual temperature is about 75° F., 
on the Senegal coast, where the Canaries Current has a slight 
effect ; the highest is at Kayes — 85° F, Those of Freetown 
and Akassa are 80-5° F. and 78° F. respectively, and the 
figures for Timbuktu and Dikwa are 84-5° F. and 82-5“ F. 
respectively. But these figures disguise the big differences 
in annual range. Along the Guinea coast the annual range 
is from. 4° F. to 6 ° F. ; at Timbuktu it reaches F. 
There is a corresponding <fifierence in the daily range of 
temperature ; night frosts in winter are not uncommon in 
the northern region. Along the coast the mean monthly 
temperature varies little from 80° F. throughout the year, 
whereas it varies from 71“ F. to 94-5“ F. at Timbuktu and 
from 77° F. to 96*5° F. at Kayes. It is plain that, broadly 
speaking, the winter temperatures decrease and summer 
temperatures increase norfiiward, and that northern areas 
experience excessive heat .when the sun is vertical. The 
mean monthly temperatures everywhere show a double 
maximum, except in the neighbourhood of Cape Verde, and 
in the north they are relativdy close together — ^at Timbuktu ' 
in May and September. The temperature figures as a 
whole suggest that West Africa is unsuitable for Euro- 
pean settlement, though some temperature relief is ex- 
perienced in the high regions of Futa Jalon and the Bauchi 
plateau. 

The rainfall is derived from the humid south-west wnd 
that has passed over the warm waters of the Gulf of Guinea. 
When the vertical sun is north of the equator, and low pres- 
sure occurs over the northern limb of Africa, the rainy south- 
west wind penetrates to the borders of the Sahara, the 
precipitation decreasing toward the desert. The high edge 
of the plateau rim is a barrier that necessarily causes the 
heaviest rainfall to occur on the seaward side, and the special 
influence of the Futa Jalon plateau and the highlands of 
Nigeria is brought out by the rainfall map. There is a 
moderate amount of rain in Senegambia, rapidly increasing 
toward Sierra Leone' and Liberia, remarkably decreasing in 
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the Gold Coast area/ and becoming very heavy again in 
Nigeria. When the sun has migrated to the Tropic of Capri- 
corn the dominant wind is from the north-east, giving a 
definite rainless season in the northern belt. Its influence, 
however, is relatively slight along the Guinea coast, where 
there is some precipitation in December and; January 
(though only a very small proportion of the total rainfall), 
brought by the now weak south-west wind. It is clear that 
the coasted- rainfall is broadly of the tropical monsoon type, 
though east of Sierra Leone there is a double maximum, but 
the Guinea coast receives some rain in what is the dry season' 
for the remainder of the area, so that its rainfall approxi- 
mates to the equatorial type. The total aimual rainfall 
for the following stations brings out the coastal conditions : 
Goree, 20-5" ; Freetown, 157" ; Cape Coast Castle, 35" ; Lagos, 
72" ; Akassa, 144". Examples of interior stations are Kayes, 
29" ; Wagaduga, 32" ; Kano, 32" ; Timbuktu, 9". Much 
of the interior rainfall is of the thunderstorm type, and the 
amount varies considerably froin year to year. Along the 
Guinea coast it is largely convectional, in heavy showers, 
often accompanied by thunder squalls. 

What makes the climate of the Guinea coast so difficiiilt 
for Europeans is the excessive humidity, which is relieved 
only when the dry and dusty harmattan blows from the 
east or north-east, reaching the coast intermittently during 
the dry season. This influence from the Sahara, dusty - 
though it is, is locally known as " the doctor.” The climate 
also favours the swamps, in which breed vast numbers of 
disease-carrying insects. 

Vegetation. The lagoons and swampy riverine districts of 
the Guinea coast are characterized by mangroves, which have 
an economic value for both tlieir timber and tannin, while 
one variety in Nigeria is burnt for the sake of the salt in its 
ash. The areas of heavy rain are naturally clothed with 
dense tropical rain forests yielding rubber, mahogany, gum 
copal, kola-nuts, and the oil-palm, though it should be 

. ^ It has been suggested that the low rainfall here is due to the effect of 
ap upwelling of cold water caused by the south-west winds blowing.parallel 
with the coast where it bends to the north-east. ’ 
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noticed that varieties of certain of these trees, including the 
oil-pahn, adapted to a moderate rainfall, are met with even 
in the Gambia. The wasteful native methods of forest- 
clearing have led to enormous deforestation, as an aban- 
doned clearing usually reverts to a bush type of cover. 
Sierra Leone has lost the bulk of its forests in ^is way. It 
is important to notice that in the central portion of the Gold 
Coast the amount of rain is such that a natural corridor of 
relatively open country leads from the coast to the interior. 
As the drought of the winter season increases northward a 
belt of more open monsoon forest with many deciduous 
types is reached, giving way to the typically deciduous 
savanna forest (where the shea-butter tree is of great impor- 
tance), in which the general growth of grass gives an open 
aspect.'' Here the native forest-fires tend-rapidly to increase 
the .area of grass-land. Trees become " fewer and more 
capable of resisting drought, and grass prevails, giving way 
to' thom-forest and scrub-land, where stunted acacias are 
very typical and even the grass cover is seriously reduced. 
The regions beyond the forest present a parched appearance 
for a very large part of the year. 

Development, While the basis of the native population 
is negro; there is a great variety of type and development. 
Primitive tribes remain in the highland areas to the north 
of Sierra Leone and Liberia and in the Bauchi district. 
True negroes are chiefly found near the Guinea coast, and 
include the intelligent Kru seamen of Liberia and the Yoruba 
of Nigeria, who are good agriculturists. The Sudanese 
negroes usually show a strong infusion of Caucasian blood, 
and include the Jolofs of the Gambia region, the Fula herds- 
men of the Upper Niger, represented in Nigeria by the 
Fulani, who by the beginning of the nineteenth century had 
spread a Mohammedan empire over the ^eater part of the 
Western Sudan, the agricultural Mandingoes, dwelling to the 
south of the Fiila people, and the agricultural and trading 
Hausa.of North-west Nigeria, the only race in West Africa 
to reduce their language to writing — ^the language in which 
so much of the internal trade of West Africa is carried on. 
Mohammedanism prevails throughout the Sudan, and seems 
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to be spreading nearly to the coast, and, whatever view may- 
be taken of the value of this relipon imposed from outside 
the region, there can be no question of the enormous differ- 
ence made to West African culture >by its penetration along 
the " grass road ” of the Sudan and from the' north. 

With the early trade that followed the Portuguese dis- 
covery of West Africa came the introduction of many com- 
modities, important among which were tobacco, manioc 



Fig. 59. Old Selwyn Market, Accra 
E vidences of European influence may be discerned in this photograph. 

■ Elder Dempster Line ' 


(cassava), and the ground-nut. It -is noteworthy that the 
most important coastal base for West African trade was the 
Gold Coast, a region in which, owing to the thinning- of the 
forest zone, pressure on the negroes from the north was very 
great and which provided a .large proportion of the slaves. 

The latter end of the nineteenth century saw .the change 
of European policy from exploitation -to development. As 
West Africa is unsuited to white settlement, the policy of 
both French and British has been directed toNvard stimu- 
lating the native as agriculturist, herdsman, and shepherd. 
In general, this has been pursued without alienation of land 
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or interference with tribal custom, although, of course, in- 
human practices are suppressed and slavery has been all 
but eliminated. Nevertheless, the British have relied upon 
what is known as indirect rule, which involves administra- 
tion through the existing tribal authorities and the mainten- 
ance of tribal law and custom, the official functions being 
largely of a helpful and advisory character. The territories 
are separately administered, and the principles of govern- 



- Fig. 6o. Trade School., Gold Coast 

Technical instraction provides one aspect of the educational work carried on. 
lnfor%nai\Qn Bureau of the Gold Coast Government 


ment in general are in accord with the responsibilities of 
a mandatory power under the League of Nations. The 
French method is perhaps more logic^ and makes develop- 
ment in the modem sense easier; the extensive territories 
have common direction under a Governor-General ; adminis- 
tration works largely , by decree through a hierarchy of 
officials, many of whom, however, are natives. (The French 
are more tolerant of colour than the British.) This is the 
method of direct rule. \Vhatever the method of government, . 
economic development has proceeded by the improvement 
of native crops and domestic animals, the introduction of 
new products, the control of diseases affecting man, animals, 
and plants, agricultural education, the exploitation of 
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minerals, and the provision of modern communications. 
In British colonial government there is in the background 
the idea of the education of the African for responsibility 
and the stimulating of the native as producer on his own 
account, and, if indirect rule holds the danger of stereotyping 
a relatively undeveloped social organization, it aims at build- 
ing up the character and raising the status of the African, and 
not Westernizing him into an imitation of a European. 

In the forest zone special attention has. been directed to 
the oil-palm and cocoa, and to cotton in certain areas.' The 
difficulties,-are well illustrated in the case of the oil-palm. 
Young fruiting stems are tapped and whole trees felled for 
the native drink, pahn wine. ^ The expressing of the oil 
(obtained from the pericarp, and different from the palm- 
kernel oil) is often done by primitive methods— :in some 
districts by treading. West African oil is generally poor 
owing to the poor methods of preparation. Moreover, the 
need for the cultivation of better varieties is in many cases 
urgent — ^in Sierra Leone, for example, the principal variety 
has a pericarp very poor in oil. There is competition from 
the Belgian Congo ^ as well as from plantations in the East 
Indies and Malaya, where a high-quality oil is obtained from 
a variety possessing a pericarp very rich in oil. Cocoa suffers 
from careless fermentation, but the harmattan (which some- 
times has a too desiccating effect upon the growing tree) 
favours the drying process after fermentation, especially, in 
the Gold Coast. Rubber was once an important element 
in the export trade of West Africa ; the huge production 
of South-east Asia, low prices in recent years, and the 
cultivation of other products have combined to depress 
rubber-collecting to small dimensions. 

In the savanna zone, where French interests predominate, 
great attention has been given to ground-nuts, cotton, and 
cattle. The Government often carefully distributes ground- 


^ This habit has tended to increase with Government attempts to 
reduce imports of European spirits into British West Africa. 

® The growing production of cheap vegetable oil in West Africa and 
other parts of the tropics has a far-reaching effect inasmuch as it is causing 
the olive to go out of cultivation in' many Mediterranean lands. 
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nut seed. Varieties of cotton adapted to the climatic condi- 
tions (American in rain areas, Sakel for irrigation conditions) 
have been introduced and suitable seed distributed, native 
types also being encouraged. Vaccine stations have been 
established for dealing with epizootic cattle-diseases, and 
attempts — ^not very successful — ^to introduce merino sheep 
have been made. 

In the wetter zone native crops include coconut, banana, 
piassava, maize, yams, cassava, ginger, kola-nuts, and rice. 
In the savanna zone millet is the characteristic crop ; others 
are Guinea com, wheat, beans, cassava, sweet potatoes, 
shea-nuts, and castor oil ; cattle, both straight-backed and 
zebu, are of great importance, and the villages are protected 
by stockades owing to the presence of lion and leopard. On the 
borders of the Sahara irrigation is essential for cultivation ; 
dates are gro^vn, flocks and herds are kept, and the horse, 
if not fotmd in large niunbers, is of great importance, as 
also are asses. The northern zone is characterized by walled 
cities and mud houses — ^in strong contrast with the thatched 
huts that prevail to the south. It is important to notice 
that the West African farmer is still essentially a hoeman, 
as in the time of Mungo Park, and does not taJce kindly to 
ploughing. Cowrie-shells and iron strips still form the small 
change of the interior. Fishing is an important occupation 
in the lagoons of the Guinea coast ; much fish is sun-dried 
and exported up-country, while the French are developing 
fisheries in the west of the region. Salt is obtained by 
evaporation along the coast, and deposits occur in some 
inland districts. 

The development of mineral wealth is best dealt with in 
connexion vHth the political divisions. Railways and roads 
have been primarily developed to serve the needs of the 
political areas ; continuous navigation on the rivers is not 
available. One noteworthy development is the short-cir- 
cuiting of the Sudan by the French, who have utilized the 
navigable Middle Niger and the railway from Kulikoro to 
Dakar. This not only permits the export of the ground- 
nut crop after the harvest, when the rivers are low, but 
takes away from British areas trade that might be expected 
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to pass through them from the otherwise somewhat isolated 
interior regions.^ For air-route development see Fig. 30A. 

British West Africa 

Four colonies and protectorates, each with a separate 
administration under the Colonial Office, make up British 
West Africa. Apart from Sierra Leone, bordered on one 
side by Liberia, each is, as regards its land-boundaries, 
completely surrounded by French-administered territory. 
The technical division into colony and protectorate is not 
of geographical significance. Much of the trade is with 
Liverpool and Hull ; the former sends cottons and receives 
palm-oil, while the latter imports ground-nuts and palm- 
kernels. The area, including mandated territories, is about 
half a million square miles, with some 26 million people. 

The Gambia ^ 

e 

The total area is rather over 4000 square miles, with about 
200,000 inhabitants, including Jolofs, Fula, and Mandin- 
goes. The administrative ‘colony’ of St Mary’s Island 
covers 4 square miles, and has, with 65 square miles of 
adjacent land, 14,500 inhabitants. The white population 
is about 250. The remainder of the Gambia is a protectorate. 
The whole forms Httle more than an enclave ’in French 
Senegal, owing to the neglect of British interests at a period 
in the nineteenth century when French policy was active in 
West Africa. The boundary miles from either bank of the 
winding river is an illustration of the many arbitrary and 
unsatisfactory divisions in Africa. 

The narrow strip 'of territory stretches from the coast to 
the French river-port of Yarbatenda. From June to Octo- 
ber is the hot, wet season. Conditions are pleasanter in the 
dry season. Trees include mahogany, oil-palm (with small 
heads and small fruits), and rubber (Ceara has been intro- 
duced), while piassava grows wild in the swamps ; but 

^ The extent of the changes in West Africa in the last years may 
be realized by reference to West African Studies, by Mary Kingsley (1899). 

® For map of the Gambia see p. 197. 
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these have little importance. Bamboos grow along the 
river-banks. Away from the river there is savanna country. 
Cattle do" well except in swampy districts where the tsetse 
fly is common. The natives depend upon such crops as 
rice (grown in swampy districts), Guinea com, millet, maize, 
and cassava. Ground-nuts, doing well in the light soil, 
and carefully nurtured by the Government, are the cash 
crop,, and good yields of more than half a ton of undecorti- 

■ cated nuts are obtained per acre. The small population 
alone could hardly produce the huge export. Migrant 
farmers from Senegal, in some recent years numbering up 
to 20,000, enter the territory in the summer, rent land, and 
share the crop with the landlord. The number of such 
" strangers is decreasing, as the French railways in Senegal 
have largely removed the necessity of farming near the 
Gambia highway. The export has averaged some 60,000 
tons in recent years, but the economic danger of dependence 
upon one great export crop is seen when, as in 1938, the 
price falls heavily. 

Bathurst is the administrative centre of this territory, 

■ which is Britain's oldest and nearest African possession. ^ 
There is a depth of 24 feet of water constantly available at 
the port, and small ocean-going vessels can reach Georgetown 
(McCarthy Island), the chief up-country trading-station, 
about 160 miles above Bathurst. Small collecting- and 
trading-stations are frequent along the river; Basse is one 
of the most important. There is no railway — indeed, a 
railwa}^ seems superfluous, as small boats can use the whole 
length of the river in the colony. The river floods in the 
rainy season, there being a 30-foot rise at Georgeto\TO. 

As the labour-supply of the Gambia is very limited, the 
future prosperity of the region is bound up with the improve- 
ment, actively encouraged by the Government, of’agricul- 
tural methods. Attempts that are being made to establish 
the cultivation of cotton are not likely to meet with much 
success at present. 

Trade. Imports, valued in 1937 at ;£8oi,ooo, fell to 

* The Gambia was the first British slaving area, and trading companies 
were established here in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
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£2yy,ooo in 1938, and exports fell from £yio,ooo to ;£289,ooo. 
The outstanding import items are cotton goods, chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, kola-nuts from Sierra Leone, 
metals and manufactured goods, and rice. In 1937 
ground-nuts valued at ^654,000 were exported, chiefly to 
France, Germany, Holland, and the United Kingdom; in 
1938 prices, and, therefore, the export value, heavily de- 
clined, despite a similar export tonnage. Palm-kemels and 
hides and skins account for nearly all the rest. 


Sierra Leone 

This colony and protectorate covers 28,000 square miles, 
of which the area actually administered as a colony (includ- 
ing the Sierra Leone peninsula with Freetown and Bonthe 
on Sherbro Island) covers 260 square miles. The total 
population exceeds i|- millions, and consists, except for about 
660 Europeans (most of whom are in the colony proper), 
partly of "colony Africans," the descendants of liberated 
slaves brought there in 1787 and subsequently, but mainly 
of native tribes, including some Fula and Mandingoes. The 
area rises toward the Futa Jalon in the north-east, where 
the granite hUls reach 6000, feet; the trend of the coast 
and high land is at right angles to the south-west wind, 
which brings heavy rain from May to October. There is 
little fall from December to March, when the average 
relative humidity falls below 50 per cent. Many • short 
rivers, including the Great and Little Searcies, the RokeUe, 
and the Taia/ run from north-east to south-west, and are 
rapidly silting the creeks and estuaries of the coast, so 
that as the mangrove swamps follow the advancing land, 
deltaic land, ideal for rice-growing, remains. Wasteful clear- 
ing by the natives has reduced the rain forest very con- 
siderably, and much has degenerated to low bush and scrub, 
so that forestry is now an important Government concern. 
Savanna forest occurs in the highland districts. 

Crops. The oil-palm belt is chiefly in the north-east and 
east, where the pahn is wild and abundant ; large areas are 
•untouched, as head-porterage is the only means of transport. 
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The Government is aiming at the introduction of better 
varieties, ■ as the native ones have a thin pericarp and a 
thick shell to the kernel. It is the pericarp that yields 
palm-oil, which should be distinguished from the oil obtained 



from the palm-kernel itself. Qwing to this thin pericarp 
the yield of palm-oil is small. The figures for 1937 in the 
following table contrast Sierra Leone and Nigeria as producers 
of palm-oil and palm-kemels. 


— 

Exports of Palm-oil 

Exports of Palm- 
kernels 

Sierra Leone 

Nigeria 

*,325 tons 

145.718 

76,776 tons 

337.740 .. 


The oil is also poorly prepared, and experimental planta- 
tions have been started \vith improved depericarping and 
nut-crushing machinery. 

Also of export importance are kola-nuts. The kola- 
tree grows wild, but is also cultivated round every village, 
and is reported to be the best \^riety in West Africa. Great 
attention is being paid to other crops. Rice is the staple 
food, and has long been grovn as an upland crop ; now 
extraordinarily high 3uelds are being obtained wth swamp 
. varieties near the coast. Tlie poor native ginger rhizome 
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is being improved and more carefully prepared. Much is 
hoped for from this crop, the production of which has been 
fairly well maintained. Cotton has long been carelessly 
grown, and long-staple varieties are being tried. A ginnery 
has been established at Boia. The dry ^season and a poor 
labour-supply are difficulties in the way of developing the 
growth of cocoa, but efforts are being continued to increase 
this crop, though the production is still very small. On 
the sandy littoral coconuts are now being extensively culti- 
vated, and experimental plantations of bananas and citrus 
fruits have been made. Coffee has hot been successful. 
Maize, yams, sweet potatoes, cassava, red pepper, chillies, 
bananas, and mangoes are grown, piassava is plentiful, and 
gum copal and beeswax are collected. The tsetse fly mili- 
tates against domestic animals; goats, however, have some 
importance. 

The mineral development has attained substantial 
importance; a little gold and platinum are produced, but 
much more important is the haematite iron ore mined at 
Marampa and exported via a short railway to Pepel. Recent ' 
years have also seen a considerable production of diamonds 
and the production of a small quantity of chromite ore. 
These minerals, sent chiefly to Britain, have of late years 
provided the chief export values. 

Towns. Freetown (64,000 inhabitants) has the best 
' natural harbour in West Africa, and is the focus of West 
African shipping, though lighterage is necessary. It is a 
second-class coaling-station — ^ships bunker and water here. 
In 1937 the vessels entered and cleared totalled more than 
4 minion tons. This port is only ten days’ steaming from 
England. Sanitation has rendered the term "white man's 
grave” somewhat out of date to-day. The modern Euro- 
pean settlement at about 900 feet is reached by the short 
railway to Hill Station. The Rokelle river has a navigable 
lower course leading to Freetown. The waterway between 
Turner’s Peninsula and the mainland, into which a number 
of rivers run, leads oiit to Sherbro Island, with the port of 
Bonthe. The 2' 6" gauge, single-line Government railway, 
the first British West African line, runs from Freetown to. 
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Pendembu, with a branch from Boia to Kamabai; short 
lengths of motor-road feed it. 

Trade. 


— 

1937 

IQ’IS 

Imports 

Exports 

^^784,000 

£2.843,000 

£1,500,000 

£2.389,000 


Cotton goods are the chief imports, valued in 1938 with 
apparel at ^£254,000; other substantial items are coal, 
oils, machinery, and tobacco. The palm-kernel export was 
£457,000 in value, much declined owing to low prices. The 
diamond export (very fluctuating) reached £858,000 in 
value, iron ore contributed £646,000 and gold £207,000. 
Smaller items were ginger, piassava, kola-nuts, and palm- 
oil. The United Kingdom supplies some 60 per cent, of the 
imports ; normally palm-kernels go chiefly to Germany and 
the United Kingdom, kola-nuts to Nigeria, piassava to 
Germany, and ginger to the United States. 

The Gold Coast 

The area is 78,800 square miles, fairly equally divided 
between the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, and the Northern 
Territories. The estimated total population is 3,260,000, 
and includes rather more than 2000 Europeans. Roughly 
rectangular in shape, the Gold Coast stretches from 5° N. 
to 11° N., reaching into the savanna zone. Among many 
tri!)es the Fanti of the south and the Ashanti of the middle 
zone (both Akan negroes) may be mentioned. A very 
prominent phj^sical feature is the Black Volta, which cuts 
across the middle of the colony, receiving the White Volta 
from the north and the Afram some distance above the 
point at which the Volta navigation is obstructed. West and 
south of the .-^fram there is a dissected highland reaching up 
to 2000 feet, receiving the heaviest rain and sending the 
Ankobra and numerous other rivers to the sea ; this region 
carries the densest population. North of the Afram there are 
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thinly populated plains liable to inundation, but the density 
increases again on the uplands of the north, north-east, and 
east of the area. The' coast has no estuaries, and its surf is 
a serious drawback, only partially obviated by long break- 
waters at Sekondi and Accra, and emphasizing the import- 
ance of the artificial harbour of Takoradi. 

Climate and Crops. A notable feature of the climate is 
the relatively small rainfall, especially round the Volta; 



Fig. 62. The Beach at Accra 


Note the bags of cocoa awaiting export. ' 

Elder Dempster Line 

although the coast belt west of Cape Three Points has a 
mean annual rainfall exceeding 60", Accra's total is barely 
30", and in many years fails to reach 25". This relative defi- 
ciency of rain, combined with reckless forest-clearing and the 
encroachment of bush .and savanna conditions, may have 
serious results, especially on cocoa cultivation ; indeed, for- 
estry activities are directed toward providing sufficient 
reserves for the maintenance of the water-supply and the 
humid conditions upon which the major agricultural indus- 
tries depend. The 1925 crop suffered from exceptional 
drought during the harmattan in January, although, on the 
other hand, a weak harmattan in 1926 resulted in imperfect 
drying of the cocoa after fermentation. The principal hot,- 
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wet evergreen forests are in the south-west; they are bor- 
dered b}' forests containing deciduous types, and merge 
in the interior and the east into open savanna forest. The 



Fig. 63. The Gold Coast — Important Vegetable Products 

Cocoa and ko 1 a*nuts go very closclv together. The resources in oihpatm 
arclunitcd. 


Dasfd on a Gold Coast Government map 


wetter forest contains mahogany- and kola-trees, and there 
are limited areas where the oil-palm flourishes. The success 
of cocoa has largety killed the oil-palm industry', and rubber- 
collecting — once important — ^is now onty irregularty under- 
taken. 

Cocoa, introduced from the Guinea islands in 1879, has 
been a phenomenal success. The first export was 80 lb. 
(£4 in value) in 1S91, but it now amounts to fulty 250,000 
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tons annually — about half the world’s production. The 
quality is not high, and the drying of the beans is often 
careless, but this enormous production by native farmers is 
perhaps the most striking development in tropical agri- 
culture in West Africa. It is estimated -that there are now 
about i8o million cocoa-trees in the Gold Coast, but heavy 
crops in eastern areas have led to a declining yield, owing ' 
to exhaustion of the soil. The newer cultivation is chiefly 
in Western Ashanti, and a promising recent, development 
has been the growth of co-operative cocoa growers’ associa- 
tions. The formerly substantial kola-nut export, largely 
to Nigeria, has considerably declined. As in Sierra Leone, 
the export of palm-kernels is much greater than that 
of palm-oil, though the total trade is not large. There 
are some Pard rubber plantations, but the production 
is small. Copra is a small export .from the lagoon district, 
where ‘fishing is also important. The Ankobra river is very 
useful in the transport of mahogany logs. Other products 
of this forest zone, apart from the usud native food-crops, 
are piassava and copal. ‘ The great dependence upon cocoa 
has led to steps being taken to promote the cultivation of 
bananas, pineapples, oranges, and limes in the coast region, 
but a promising experiment in sisal cultivation was aban- 
doned in 1931 as the local chiefs could not be persuaded to 
allocate further land for its developmeht. In Northern 
Ashanti cotton developments are possible. 

The Northern Territories suffer from poor transport facili- 
ties. These savanna a,reas grow chiefly Guinea corn, millet, 
and ground-nuts; humped cattle, sheep, goats, and fowls 
are common ; and attention is now being given to the pro- 
duction of shea-butter, the tree being plentiful. Beeswax 
is obtained, and there is considerable native cultivation of 
cotton and tobacco, while inferior acacia gums are found. 

Minerals. Mineral development of great importance has 
recently taken place. The output of diamonds, first dis- 
covered in 1919, increased so much that the export in some 
recent years has exceeded ;f56o,ooo in value. Gold is being 
exploited with, modem machinery, and latterly the pro- 
duction has expanded to important proportions. The 
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export from the -manganese-mines averages well over 
350,000 tons annually, and places the Gold Coast in the 



Fig. 64. Tiin Gold Coast — Minerals and Communications 

The r.iiluaj's 5cn*c the principal mineral- and cocoa-nrodurini: arc.v. Takoradi’s 
hinterland includes the chief cocoa, gold, diamond, and manganese areas. 

BasfJ on a Gold Coast Gorrrrtfnent n:af* 

third place of producers of this ore. Oil is believed to 
exist in tlie western districts, and there are large but 
undeveloped deposits of bauxite north of Sekondi and Accra. 
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In 1939 some 1000 Europeans and 40,000 natives were 
employed by mining companies in the Gold Coast. 

Towns. Until recently Accra (population, 73,000) and 
Sekondi (22, 000) were the chief ports. The former ships much 
cocoa, and the latter was an outlet for copra, manganese, 
and gold. One of the outstanding events, however, in the 
commercial history of West Africa was the opening in 1928 
of the new deep-water harbour of Takoradi, a few miles 
south of Sekondi. Local granite was quarried for the con- 
struction of the huge breakwaters. The cost {£3,200j000) 
has been justified by the direct loading and unloading 
facilities the harbour provides on an otherwise unsheltered 
coast, and by the richness of its hinterland ; its development 
is suf&ciently indicated by the fact that it handles some 
60 per cent, of the tonnage of goods that enter into the 
trade of the Gold Coast. Gape Coast Castle, Winneba, 
Half Assini, and Saltpond are other ports, and Axim 
exports a good deal of mahogany. Ashanti’s chief town is 
Kumasi' (population, 43,000)^ and the Northern Territories 
are administered from Tamde. These towns are important 
motor-road centres ; the former is m the heart of the cocoa 
country, while a veterinary training school has been estab- 
lished at the latter place. There are 500 miles of railway, 
the principal lines connecting Accra and Takoradi with 
Kumasi., There are, too, now 6400 miles of roads motorable 
for the greater part of the year, and head-transport is rapidly 
dying out. Active educational work is proceeding, and 
systematic agricultural propaganda is carried on. 

Special attention has been given to the establishment of 
craft schools and of educational institutions suited to the 
traditions and capacities of the African. Changes brought 
about by modem developments are indicated by the ’import 
of motor-cars, sewing-machines, and typewriters. 


Trade. 


— 

1933 

1937 

*938 

Imports (^1000) 

4,848 

19,228 

10,380 

Exports (^1000) 

8,117 

16,218 

15.425 
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The principal import is cotton goods (nearly £2 million 
in 1937, largely from the United Kingdom). Other large 
items are machinery and iron and steel goods (including 
much corrugated iron), while tobacco and petrol (mainly 
from the United States), sacks, flour, apparel, including 
artificial-sflk goods, automobiles, rice, and soap are other 
notable items. - The peak value of the* cocoa export has 
exceeded £10 million, but low prices in recent years have 
prevaiiled, and in 1938 the value of the gold export (ap- 
proaching £5 million) exceeded that of cocoa (£4^ million). 
Manganese ore (£900,000) and diamonds (£540,000) followed, 
timber and pahn-kemels being much smaller items. The 
United Kingdom normally sends 60 per cent, of the imports, 
taking 40 per cent, of the exports. The cocoa export has 
generally been fairly evenly divided between Holland, the 
United Kingdom, the ‘United 'States, and Germany.^ 

Togoland 

A portion of former German Togoland is administered as 
a British mandate (Class B) from the Gold Coast. The 
area is .about 13,000 square miles and the population 
340,000; the territory lies along the eastern border, but 
does not reach the coast. The trade figures are merged in 
those of the Gold Coast ; it is noteworthy that a considerable 
part of the export of cocoa, palm products, and kola-nuts 
goes through the French area. 

Nigeria 

This colony and protectorate — ^the latter divided into 
Northern. and Southern Provinces — covers, with the man- 
dated strip of the old German Cameroons (34,000 square 
miles), a total area of 373,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion approaching 21 millions, of whom some 5000 are 
Europeans. This is the most densely peopled political divi- 
sion in Africa, and has a larger population than any othef 
dependency of Britain except India. In the south are pure 
negro tribes, of whom the Yoruba are especially important. 
These have a relatively advanced culture, and their country 

* The Gold Coast Government publishes a comprehensive Atlas. 
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contains several large native towns. The Fulani (Fula) and 
Hausa of the north show considerable Hamitic admixture. 
This region is a sti’onghold of Mohammedanism, the influence 
of which has so spread that half the inhabitants of Lagos 
profess this religion. The Fulani are stiU largely nomadic 
pastoralists, the Hausa are traders and cultivators, while 
the Kanuri of Bornu are agriculturists and herdsmen. 
The numerous tribes of the Bauchi region and of that south 
of the Benue are more backward, and present a serious 
administrative problem. In the forest belt there are many 
pagan tribes. The population density per square mile varies 
in different administrative districts from 19 to more than 150. 

Broad lowlands, including the Niger delta, lie near the 
coast, fringed by lagoons that form an almost continuous 
waterway. The lowlands penetrate up the Niger and Benue, 
broadly dividing the country into three blocks of upland, the 
largest, in the north, including the Bauchi plateau. Much 
greater heights are reached in the Cameroons strip, where a 
little, volcanic activity survives. The Niger and Benue are 
navigable in the rainy season up to Jebba and Yola respec- 
tively. The Benin and Cross rivers have considera.ble local 
importance, and the Rima and Yobe are of value in a 
relatively dry area, the latter draining to Lake Chad. 

Climate and Vegetation. The climatic conditions .are 
typical of West Africa, with gradual changes in temperature 
northward toward the arid interior. The rainfall, which 
increases eastward, is much heavier than in the Gold Coast, 
and on the seaward side -of the Cameroon Peak reaches 
nearly 400" per annum. The heavy rain is chiefly coastal. 
The angle of high land formed here by the Gulf of Guinea, 
and into which blows the prevailing south-west wind, is 
largely responsible for this.^ Lokoja has nearly 50 inches 
and Kano 32 inches. 

Dense mangrove swamps characterize the coast and delta; 
certain varieties of mangrove yield tannin from their leaves 
and bark, besides logs used locally for railway-sleepers. 
Behind these is the rain forest, roughly limited by the 75" 

^ Compare the heavy rainfall in the mountainous angle of North-cast 
India. 
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annual isohyet, and containing mahogany, oil-palms, rub- 
ber, and gum copals. The Cross river district is important 
for mahogany and ebony, while there is a small export of 
rubber, chiefly of native varieties. To the north comes the 
monsoon forest, where also mahogany is found. This is 
followed by the savanna forest, which is marked by the 
shea-butter tree, and is the frequent scene of large forest- 



Fig. 65. Mahogany Logs 
It^farmalioa Bureau of the GoU Coast Government' 


fires, rendering the country still more open. The most 
northerly belt is one of thorn-forest, with gum acacias, and 
semi-desert, where settled life is almost entirely dependent 
upon natural water-supply and irrigation. The .Northern 
Provinces have millet, ground-nuts, cotton, cattle, donkeys, 
and goats as typical products. 

There is evidence of progressive encroachment of the desert 
upon the savanna zone in the north. The Yobe seems to be 
bringing down less water than formerly, and the area flooded 
by Lake Chad is decreasing (p. 207). Further evidence is 
to be seen in the migration of villages southward in Bomu 
owing, to advancing desiccation. Well-water is, however, 
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available in this region, and irrigation is common; the 
Egyptian shaduf survives here. 

Productions. The vegetable and animal products of 
Nigeria are those common to West Africa. Nigeria is the 
outstanding producer of palm-oil and.pahn-kemels, parti- 
cularly the former, and latterly an increasing proportion 
has come from plantations established by the native farmers. 



Based on a map in Ike "Nigeria Handbook " 

The western districts export a far smaller proportion of 
palm-oil in comparison with -palm-kemels than do the 
eastern, where varieties with a thicker pericarp Rourish. 
An important by-product is ‘palm briquettes,’ sold for fuel, 
and made from the fibrous pulp and shell. As a producer of 
cocoa, chiefly from north of Lagos, Nigeria is becoming a 
rival of the Gold Coast, the. production, promoted by 
co-operative societies, now being nearly a third that of the 
Gold Coast. The kola-nut production has increased so much 
that imports have greatly diminished, and a beginning has 
been made with the cultivation of ginger. Cotton has 
received very great attention; it has long been grown 
by the natives for local use, and its cultivation by the 
natives fanning for themselves has been encouraged.. In 
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the Yoniba country, where Ibadan is an important centre 
with modern plant, the people grow a variety of about i-inch 
staple. There has been a rapid increase here and in the 
Northern Provinces ; cultivation centres at present on Zaria, 
its development in 
the Lake Chad and 
Sokoto districts being 
dependent on the 
establishment of 
better communica- 
tions. The export 
has in some recent 
years- exceeded 
40,000 bales of long- 
staple cotton. In the 
Northern Provinces 
there has been a re- 
markable growth in 
the production of 
ground-nuts, which 
yield a very big ex- 
port ; further development largely depends upon railway 
extensions, as the effective economic distance for animal 
-transport is about 100 miles from the railway. The trade 
in hides and skins is of increasing importance. A recent 
census showed 3 million cattle, sj million goats, 2 million 
sheep, and 180,000 horses in the Northern Provinces ; • the 
conditions in the Southern Provinces — ^largely forested — are 
much less favourable. The Government is making strenuous 
attempts to control disease. 

Minerals. The mineral wealth of Nigeria is primarily in 
coal and tin. The railway running north from Port Harcourt 
was built to tap the only important coalfield in West Africa — 
that of Udi, for which Enugu is the principal centre. The 
coal is worked by adit ; it is not of very_ good quality, being 
of late Cretaceous age and sub-biturriinous in character. 
The an nual production is about 300,000 tons ; some half of 
this is used in Nigeria, shipping takes a good deal, and some 
is exported to the Gold Coast. The railway goes on to 
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Fig. 67. Nigeria — Chief Cotton Areas 

The cotton for export comes chiefly from the 
Northern Territories, where the longer staple is 
grown. 
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the tinstone area in the western part of the infertile Bauchi 
plateau, the chief exploitation being in the Bukuru and 
Ropp granites, for which Jos is an important centre; the 
annual export of tin ore has exceeded 10,000 tons.^ Among 
the miner^ wealth .of no great importance may be mentioned- 



Fig. 68. Nigeria — Chief Minerals and Railways 

The map also shows the location of some of the more important native peoples. 

The town of Dikwa is often referred to under the name Kuka. 

' Based on a map in the “Nigeria Handbook" 

gold, latterly showing a small but significant production, 
salt, chiefly obtained from brine springs and ponds, limestone, 
widely distributed, and silver-lead in the Adamawa area. 

• Railways and Towns. There are well over 2000 miles of 
single-track railway, supplemented by about 45,000 miles of 
motorable roads. Motor transport is of increasing importance 
for feeding the railways.* The main line from Lagos to Nguru 
suffers from not being constructed to carry uniform loads 
throughout its lengfh ; it is being improved. Lagos (137,000 
inhabitants) has the bulk of the trade and shipping. The 

^ The oul5)ut has varied in recent years according to the quota allotted 
to Nigeria by agreement among tin producers. It may also be noted that 
water-power is harnessed to serve this industry. 
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entrance to the port has been constricted, and a depth of 
32 feet of water is now available. Direct discharge at Apapa 
wharf is an important facility. Port Harcourt ranks next, 
but a bar and little space for manoeuvring will probably 
prevent much greater expansion ; the Udi coS available here 
is considerably cheaper than that imported at Lagos. 
Calabar serves the Cross river country, and other ports are 
Forcados, Bonny, and Victoria. The last is the outlet of 
the Cameroons area, in which the Germans had developed 
an export trade in palm products, cocoa, coffee, and ivory. 

Inland are a number of large towns. Ibadan, the largest 
city of tropical Africa, has, with its farming suburbs, 235,000 
inhabitants, in a district where active cotton development is 
proceeding. This glorified village in the Yoruba country is 
of outstanding size as a native African city. Dominating 
the north is Kano (80,000 inhabitants), the great Hausa 
city, with 14 miles of walls, surrounded by an extensive 
imgated area.' It has been an entre-po^ for eight hundred 
years, a market for the Sudan “ grass road” and -the adjacent 
Sahara border, and still retains an important trade in salt. 
Weaving cotton cloth, mostly indigo-dyed, is an old and big 
industry, and the city is now the great market for ground- 
nuts. Its old connexions via the Sahara have been largely 
^splaced by the railway to Lagos. The line to Nguru 
has increased its importance. Round Sokoto irrigation 
development is proceeding, and the branch-line from Zaria 
junction to Kaura Namdda subserves cotton-growing 
Dates, rice, Guinea com, wheat, indigo, tobacco, and bees- 
wax are among the varied products of this northern region, 
where donkey transport is of great importance. 

Trade. The import of cotton goods (chiefly piece goods 
from the United Kingdom) is the most valuable import 
item (nearly £2 miUion in 1938). Like that of iron and 


— 

1935 

1937 

1938 

Imports {£1000) 

8,300 

18,567 

11.567 

Exports (£1000) 

12,049 

19.575 

14.390 
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steel goods, next in value, it fluctuates with the prosperity 
of the colony. Fish and salt imports are always substantial, 
and other notable items are petrol, automobiles, bags and 
sacks, kola-nuts, cement, and cooper’s stores. The palm- 
kemel export retained its premier position in 1938, but, 
like most other vegetable products, owing to low prices at 
a much lower level {£ 2 , 168 , 000 ). Cocoa was second (£1*56 
millions), followed in descending order by tin ore, ground- 
nuts, palm-oil, hides and skins, and cotton (£250,000). 
Mahogany and rubber are minor items. 

Nearly 70 per cent, of the imports are- derived from the 
United Kingdom, Germany and the United States being 
normally the other chief suppliers. The United Kingdom 
takes half the exports, the same other countries being next 
in importance as customers. Nigeria, hke the Gold Coast, 
illustrates well the common feature of African possessions 
— that as native production increases an expanding market 
is created for manufactured goods from the home country.^ 

The British Mandated Cameroons 

This area (34,000 square miles, 820,000 population) is 
a Class B mandate, and contains much difficult country, 
including the Cameroon Peak. Domestic slavery continues 
in the interior, and there is occasional kidnapping for 
Fernando Po plantations. The economic products are 
similar to those of Nigeria, but in addition a rising produc- 
tion of bananas is noteworthy. The small trade figures are 
merged in those of Nigeria. 

French West Africa 

"L'Afrique Occidentale Franfaise" officially comprises 
seven colonies — Senegal, French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey, the French Sudan, Mauritania, and the Niger 
Colony, tpgether with the Dakar territory. Nearly the whole 
of Mauritania and the greater part of the French Sudan 

^ The Nigeria Handbook (nth edition, 1936) contains admirable maps 
and other geographical material. 
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and the Niger Colony, however, belong to the Sahara region, 
so that fuUy half of the total area of more than 1,800,000 
square miles is outside the West African region. The area 
within it is, therefore, about 900,000 square miles, and has 
a population (1936) of approximately 14,000,000 people 
with some - 24,000 Europeans, two-thirds of whom are 
French. French West Africa is essentially a broad belt of 



Fig. 69. French West Africa 

Wagaduga was until 1933 the administrative centre oi the Upper Volta Colony. 

This division has been abolished, and the territory distributed between the 
Niger, Sudan, and Ivory Coast Colonies. ' The map shows the new boundaries. 

The scheme ol railway development is unlikely to make mucji progress for a very 
long time. Note the short-circuiting of the Sudan by the railway from KuUkoro 
to Dakar. 

savanna, merging on the north into the Sahara, and sending 
tongues southward into the forest zone. The greatest density 
of population is found in parts of this forest zone, in the 
western part of the Senegal colony, and in favourable areas 
of. the central Sudanese zone round tows such as Segu, 
Bobo Diulasso,' and Wagaduga. A fair population clings 
to the valleys of the Senegal and Niger. Broadly speaking, 
the population density is low, and French development 
plans are hindered by the limited labour supply. There is 
a central administration at Dakar to direct and control the 
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common intferests of the colonies. The ambitious proposals 
for railway development indicate the poor communications 
that are a present hindrance to rapid progress. A small area 
of land on one of the Niger mouths has been leased from the 
British Government for trading purposes. 

The economic development has not reached so advanced 
a stage as in the British areas, but new prodiicts are being 
developed, special efforts having been directed to cotton, 
now grown in many areas, the total export of which is not 
yet large, but has been built up from nothing. A striking 
administrative difference is that whereas France aims at 
unifying her territories, Britain has organized each of hers 
separately. There are about 2400 miles of metre-gauge 
railway, supplemented by some 24,000 miles of motor-roads 
and 3000 of navigable waterways.- 

Trade. The table shows the trade of 'French West Africa. 


— 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Imports (£ 1000 ) 

. 6,000 



Exports (;^iooo) 

6,150, 




Senegal is responsible for some 55 per cent, of the trade, 
providing about 95 per cent, of the ground-nut export, 
which is by far the largest item, valued at £3,470,000 in 
1937; the next export in value was cocoa (£1,200,000), 
mainly from the Ivory Coast. Gold reached £950,000; 
then, in descending order of value, come palm-kernels 
(£300,000), bananas, coffee, palm-oil; cabinet woods, and 
cotton (£140,000). The principal imports are cotton goods, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom and France, other 
large items being oil, metal goods, machinery, rice, auto- 
mobiles, wine, sugar, sacks, -tobacco, and kola-nuts. Most 
of the ground-nuts go to France, which does about half the 
total trade. Kaolakh, Rufisque, and Dakar are the chief 
ground-nut ports, in that order. 

Senegal 

Senegal (77,000 square miles; population, 1,700,000, 
mostly Mohammedan) surrounds the Gambia, and has simi- 
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lar light and- sandy soil. The Senegal and Salum rivers are 
to the north, and the Kasamance, with a good estuary, and 
in a region where the wet season is long, is to the south. 
None of these is a very satisfactory waterway ; the Senegal 
is obstructed by a sand-bar at its mouth, and all navigation 
is suspended from mid-April to mid-June. A little rubber 
is obtained from the Kasamance region and gum from the 



Fig. 70. Senegal and the Gambia 
Senegal ts the must prosperous of the French West AMcan territories. 


northern fringe. The usual savanna products are met with 
-ground-nuts, millet (mostly excessively small varieties), 
beans, maize, inferior native cotton, cattle (chiefly of the 
zebu type), sheep, goats, horses, and donkeys. Some rice, 
palm-kernels, and cassava are produced in the south, and 
•gum arable is collected in the interior districts. jMethods 
of tillage and rearing animals are primitive, and labour is 
scarce. American cotton has been introduced into the 
south, and Egyptian into the northern area, subject to the 
inundations of the Senegal river. The greatest concentra- 
tion is upon ground-nuts, of which over half a million tons 
are produced annually. Salt and fish are obtained in the 
coastal districts. The capital of this area is St Louis (33,000 
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inhabitants), but this port, like Rufisque, is declining in 
importance because of the facilities for shipping provided 
at Dakar, which now incorporates Goree. Dakar (93,000 
inhabitants, including 6500 Europeans), upon which con- 
verge half the total trade of French West Africa and the 
important lines of communication, is situated at the 
southern end of the Cape Verde promontory. It accommo- 
dates vessels of 26 feet draught, has a large dry dock, a 
submarine cable to Brest, and an oil-seed-crushing industry; 
it deals annually with more than 5 million tons of shipping, 
and' is a fortified naval base. It is a place of call for French 
vessels and the air mail on the route to and from South 
America. Kaolakh (population 40,000) and Ziginkor are 
river-ports of considerable value, the former, on -the Salum 
river, being the chief port of shipment for ground-nuts. 

The Colony of French Sudan 

That part of the French Sudan falling in the West African 
region covers much of the Upper Senegal and Middlfe Niger 
basins. Less than half the total area of 580,000 square 
miles, but more than three-quarters of the total population 
of 3,570,000, are included in the region. This is mainly a 
savanna zone, with a rainfall (summer) varying from nearly 
40" in the south to 10" in the north. The upper part of the 
Niger, greatly assisted by its tributary the Bani, causes the 
summer inundation of the Timbuktu region, creating an 
inland sea normally covering about 20,000 square miles. 
Obvious opportunities of irrigation are offered here and on 
the Upper Senegal, and, in addition to a few pumping 
enterprises for irrigation cotton, the Sotuba barrage has 
been constructed just below Bamako and anotlier is under 
construction near Sansanding. Besides cotton, of which the 
production is at present small, it is hoped that irrigation 
will subserve rice-growing and promote cattle- and sheep- 
rearing. The general farming conditions and products are- 
tjrpical of the Sudan, but a few special points may be- 
added. Besides ground-nuts, which provide the chief export, 
attention is being given to the karite-nut, also valuable for 
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its oil. In the inundated areas rice is a summer crop and 
wheat a winter crop, while in the Kayes region flood con- 
ditions are utilized in connexion with plfintations of sisal 
and kapok. On the northern fringe acacia gums and the 
dom-palm are found, dates are cultivated, and camels 
reared. Large numbers of cattle and sheep are kept, and 
there is some export southward of live cattle ; donkeys are 
very important for transport. Alluvial gold is found in the 
Faleme valley. 



Fig, 71 . The Niger Bend 

It is thought that the irrigable area may be developed on the lines of the Gedra 
plainin the Anglo^Egyptian Sudan. Kuiikoro is readied by rail from Dakar, and 
takes advantage of navigation on the hliddle Niger. 

The administrative centre is Bamako (22,000 inhabitants), 
the terminal point of a navigable section of the Upper Niger, 
and a town of importance even in the time of Mungo Park. 
Timbuktu (6000 inhabitants), on the edge of the inundations, 
is an oasis town that has lost a good deal of its importance 
with the decline of trans-Saharan traffic and the slave- 
trade; it has various craft industries. Its river-port, 9 
miles to the south, is Kabara. A century ago the first 
European entered Timbuktu and got out to tell the tale. 
Up to that time it was reputed to be a city of fabulous 
wealth; it proved, however, to be "a heap of houses badly 
built of earth.” Wars, the slave;trade, and bad hygiene 
are responsible for a relatively thin population over the 
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greater part of the area. Communications are largely depen- 
dent on the Niger and the important railway Kulikoro- 
Bamako-Kayes-Dakar. The northerly winds assist naviga- 
tion on the Niger to feed this railway in the dry season, 
and the ground-nut crop can be exported as harvested 
instead of having to wait for the following summer flood. 
A short railway connects Segu, on the Niger, with the Bani 
river, serving a fertile area. The Sudan’s share of the total 
trade is slight. 

The Niger Colony 

The Niger colony is only partly within this economic 
region (see Fig. 69). The Sudanese zone is inhabited chiefly 
by Hausa, who produce the usual savanna crops, and keep 
many cattle.* Niamey, the administrative centre, on the 
Niger, and Zinder are the only towns of importance; the 
latter still maintains a certain caravan trade. There is no 
railway. 

French Guinea 

French Guinea (97,000 square miles ; population, 2,011,000) 
embraces the greater part of the Futa Jalon plateau. 
The general conditions are similar to those of Sierra 
Leone, and Konakri has as much rain as Freetown, but 
the large upland region is not unsuitable to white settle- 
ment, and, already an important cattle-rearing area, could 
be further developed for maize and tobacco cultivation. The 
heavy summer rainfall of the coastal districts causes the 
growth of a good deal of forest. In this zone palm-kernels 
and palm-oil (especially the former) have great importance, 
and rubber and timber are obtained. Much is being done 
to promote cotton cultivation, and there are plantations of 
rice, bananas, pineapples, and coffee, the last being success- 
fully cultivated near Victoria, on the Nunez river. The 
banana export has recently considerably . increased. The 
interior is savanna country, providirig ground-nuts, sesame, 
hides, and beeswax for export. Some alluvial gold is found 
by the upper Niger north of Kankan. 

Konakri (population, 14,000), the administrative centre. 
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is situated on one of the Los Islands. Smaller vessels can 
discharge at the jetty (more than looo feet long), and a road 
and railway connect this modem and important town with 
the mainland. The railway passes through Timbo, a cattle 
centre in the Futa Jalon, to Kurussa, on the Upper Niger, 
and has been continued to Kankan, on a tributary ; motor- 
roads serve it. The colony does about one-tenth of the 
total trade. 


The Ivory Coast 

The Ivory Coast (180,000 square miles; population, 
3,900;ooo) stretches inland between Liberia and the Gold 
Coast and runs eastward round the northern boundary of 
the latter territory. Its name has only historic significance. 
There are numerous not very useful rivers flowing southward 
from the park-land highlands, the chief of which are the Cas- 
sandra, Bandama, and Komoe, the last flowing into a lagoon 
124 miles long and 12 to 15 feet deep, connected by canal 
with the lagoon into which the Bandama flows. The western 
section of the coast is rocky,- and the Guinea Current here 
attains its maximum eastward flow of 3 knots. The most 
valuable export of the forest zone is cocoa, which has rapidly 
increased to about one-fifth of the Gold Coast production ; 
mahogany and palm products are also of importance, 
especially the first. Though the labour problem is difficult, 
much attention has been given to coffee, kola-nuts, bananas, 
copra, kapok, -and cotton. A little gold is worked near 
Grand Bassam and elsewhere, and manganese-ore deposits 
have been located. The northern zone includes the major 
portion of the' old Colony of the Upper Volta. It is savanna 
country, chiefly important for cotton, of which some is 
exported, cattle, and karite-nuts; millet is a leading food 
crop. 

Formerly the administrative centre was Bingerville, on 
the lagoon at the entrance of which is the chief port. Grand 
Bassam, which has two long jetties, built for the avoidance 
of its bar. At present goods have to be ferried across the 
lagoon to and from the rail terminus’ of Abidjan ; improve- 
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ments are projected. Bassam has a big trade in mahogany, 
which is floated down the Komoe river. Assinie and Lahu 
are other ports of note. The railway goes northward from 
Abidjan (population, 17,500), which is now the administra- 
tive centre, to Bwake and Katiola, and has -been extended 
through the Kong country to Bobo Diulasso. It is .likely 
to be continued to Wagaduga (14,000 inhabitants). This 
town is suggested as the terminus of the projected Trans- 
Saharan railway; it is an important centre of motorable 
roads, though they are available for traffic for the most 
part only from October to June. The Ivory Coast does 
about one-quarter of the total trade. 

Dahomey 

Dahomey (43,000 square miles; population, 1,351,000), 
only about a quarter of the area of the Ivory Coast, normally 
has a total trade of almost equal value. .The natives are pure 
negroes and good agriculturists, as in the adjacent part of 
Nigeria. The sandy lagoon coast and the general conditions 
are similar to those of Western Nigeria. The chief river is 
the Weme, which flows into a big lagoon. Palm-kernels and 
palm-oil — ^the' former much the more important — ^provide 
the greater part of the exports ; this colony is the biggest 
producer of palm-kernels. The typical- forest and savanna 
products are found, and encouraging experiments have been 
made with coffee, cocoa, coconuts, vanilla, kapok, arid 
cotton. The sea-island variety of cotton, acclimatized by 
hybridization with local varieties by the Germans in 
Togoland, has been introduced into the central districts, 
and there is now some export. The development of Dahomey 
is but beginning, as the pacification of the country and its 
redemption from widespread human sacrifice were achieved 
only at the end of the nineteenth century. At first Sene- 
galese were introduced, but now labour is recruited in the 
coastal districts. 

Porto Novo (23,500 inhabitants) is the administrative 
centre, and has a good deal of lagoon traffic — ^some even 
with. Lagos. The chief trade is done by Cotonou, which 
has a looo-foot jetty reaching beyond the bar, but still in 
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need of lengthening. Each of these towns has a railway 
running- northward ; that from Cotonou runs to Sav6 and 
Parakou, from which point a metalled motor-road runs to 
the Niger. 


French -mandated Togoland 

' Togoland (21,900 square miles; population, 737,000) re- 
ceived great attention from the Germans, and was in 1913 
their only self-supporting African colony. Cocoa was 



Fig. 72. Coconut Plantation near LoMfe, Togoland 

Elder Dempster Litte 


developed by the Germans, and provides the leading export. 
The cotton production, though small, is developing. Oil- 
palm products, copra, and dried fish are also noteworthy, 
while a recent development has been the native cultivation 
of coffee. Rubber-collecting has practically ceased. Three 
lines of railway (see the map, p. 185) radiate from Lom6 
(population, 13,400), the capital and chief port, which has 
a large cotton ginnery. Imports and e.xports were each 
valued at about £630,000 in 1937. 
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Portuguese Possessions 

Apart from two islands in the angle of the Gulf of Guinea 
— considered later^ — Portuguese territories include only 
Portuguese Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands. 

Portuguese Guinea (14,000 square miles ; estimated popu- 
lation, 371,000) is chiefly an area of savanna forest; it has 
a low, irregular coastline, off which is the volcanic Bissagos 
Archipelago, containing Bolama, the capital. The chief port 
is Bissau, exporting mainly palm-kernels. Small quantities 
of palm-oil, rubber, hides, and beeswax are also sent away. 
There is little development beyond the coastal region ; -the 
problem of transport has received little attention. The total 
value of exports in 1936 was about £360,000 ; imports were 
slightly smaller. . . 

The Cape Verde Islands (area, 1500 square miles ; popula- 
tion, 162,000, including 6300 Europeans) are fourteen in 
number; ten are inhabited. They lie about 300 miles off 
the coast. They are volcanic in origin, and the highest 
peak, Fogo, exceeding 9000 feet, has only recently become 
extinct. The prevailing north-east trades render the islands 
generally arid, but mountain-fed rivers provide fertile, 
valleys. The islands take their name not from the vegeta- 
tion, but from the green sargasso weed which drifts there 
from mid-Atlantic. The seat of government is Praia on 
Santiago, but the chief commercial centre is St Vincent 
(population, 20,000), an important fuelling-station and port 
of caU for vessels engaged in the South American trade ; it 
is also a cablerstation for South. America and West Africa. • 
Coffee of high quality, hides, sisal, oranges, and maize are 
among a large variety of products. Imports in 1936, 
including much coal from the United Kingdom for shipping, 
were valued at £578,000 ; the exports reached only £26,000. 

I 

Liberia ' 

This country covers 43,000 square miles, with an estimated 
population of 1,000,000. The state began with the settle- 
ment of a few freed American negroes in 1822. It is esti- 
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mated that only about 70,000 negroes, including American 
' Liberians, participate in the political life of the country and 
can be regarded as civilized. Nevertheless, the last few 
years have seen considerable strides made in bringing the 
interior under the control of the Government. The Euro- 
pean population is negligible, but English is the official lan- 
guage. Rising to upland in the north, Liberia has a rain- 
fall similar to that of Sierra Leone. It is still mainly covered 
with virgin forest. This is potentially a rich tropical area, 
.but it is estimated that the produce exported from Monrovia 
comes from within a radius of 100 miles and that from Grand 
Bassa and Cape Palmas from within 30 miles. It is not 
necessary to specify the obvious forest products that are 
available, but it should be noted that the staple product is 
indigenous Liberian coffee, while piassava and the oil-palm 
are abundant. Some rubber is collected, and a beginning 
has been made with Pari plantations.. A little cocoa is now 
produced. Monrovia (10,000 inhabitants), at the mouth of 
the St Paul river, which has a long sand-spit, exports chiefly 
coffee, piassava, palm-oil, and palm-kemels. Grand Bassa, 
at the St John river-mouth, is the chief port for piassava, 
and Cape Palmas is declining. There is no railway, but 
each of these ports is served by a short length of motor- 
road, the chief means of transport still being by porters. 
Conditions almost amounting to slavery have recently 
existed in the country, including kidnapping for Fernando 
Po plantations, and the forcible recruitment of labour, 
but reforms under the supervision of the League of Nations 
have been carried out. America has a considerable interest 
in Liberia, and an American firm has established some’ 
40,000 acres of rubber plantations now coming into bearing. 
The acute labour problem, and low prices have militated 
against the success of this enterprise. A little trade is at 
present carried on via the Sierra Leone railway. The lower 
courses of the chief rivers are useful for 20 or 30 miles. 

Imports and exports in 1937 were each valued at about 
£500,000. The principal imports are rice, cotton goods, 
gin, timber, clothing, and fish; the chief exports — ^which, 
as in Sierra Leone, include ginger — have been specified. It 
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is noteworthy that British Weights and measures and British 
coinage are in use, though the country also has a coinage on ' 
a doUar basis ; official accounts are kept in dollars. 

The Gulf Islands 

These volcanic islands lie on the same south-west to north- 
east line of fracture as the volcanoes of the Cameroons. 
The maximum elevation, in Fernando "Po, exceeds gooo feet. 
The soil is fertile, and, lying as they do only a few degrees 
away from the equator, the islands have a hot and wet 
climate. On Fernando Po the rain falls mainly from July 
to October. 

The Spanish islands comprise Fernando Po {780 square 
miles; population, 21,000)', Annobon (7I square miles), and 
other smaller ones. Fernando Po, with the capital,' Santa 
Isabel (8500 inhabitants), on the north coast, is one of the 
most fertile areas in West Africa, but is largely undevdoped, 
exporting a fair quantity of cocoa, and a little coffee, vanilla, 
sugar, tobacco, and beeswax. 

The Portuguese islands of Sao ThomS and Principe (384 
square miles; population, 59,000) are much more impor- 
tant. Sao Thome is by far the larger, and has most of the 
population, which includes over 1100 whites. Until 1912 
this was the largest individual producing area for cocoa in 
the world; it was then displaced by the Gold Coast. The 
cocoa plantations, covering 125,000 acres, are chiefly in the 
north-east, and, using labour, imported largely from Angola, 
are usually equipped with light railways for transport. In 
these respects the industry is differently organized from that 
of the Gold Coast. Excellent coffee is grown, and there are 
plantations of coconuts, rubber, sugar, oil-palm, cinchona, 
bananas, and spices. A 9-mile railway goes inland from the 
port of Sao Thom6. The exports in 1937 were valued at 
about £422,000, the- imports, mainly cottons, tools, and 
supplies for the plantations, at about ;£i87,ooo, Pnncipe 
has recently been purged of the dreaded tsetse fly by 
strenuous methods. Its plantations are chiefly cocoa. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

CENTRAL AFRICA 
General Considerations 

This vast territory, stretching roughly from 17° N. to 17° S., 
bordered on the west by the Nigerian area and the Atlantic 
and on the east by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the Lake 
Plateau of East Africa, includes considerable diversities of 
relief and drainage as well as of climate. But its economic 
connexions are mainly with the Atlantic ; it is an area of 
relative under-development throughout, so that although its 
vegetable products are very similar to those of West Africa 
it IS in this respect far behind that region in importance. Its 
dominant central feature is the Congo basin, but it includes 
a large part of the Chad basin, the upper drainage of the 
Zambezi, and a number of independent rivers flowing to 
the Atlantic, the most southerly of which, the Kimene, is 
the last permanent river before the Orange is reached. 

Physical Features. Round tlie middle course of the river 
Congo is a relatively low portion of the African plateau, 
which was ‘ formerly submerged. The lowest parts are 
now indicated by Lake Tumba, Lake Leopold II, and 
Stanley Pool. Into .this basin area converge a large number 
of streams from north, east, and south; the Ubangi- 
Welle system drains the northern part, the Kasai and its 
many tributaries drain the southern area, and many 
smaller streams the east. In the east the basin rises to the 
highlands that border the western Rift Valley, which 
largely exceed 6000 feet, while the volcanic area of Blount 
Mfumbiro, which blocks the valley between Lake Edward and 
Lake Kivu, reaches 14,600 feet. This middle Congo basin 
is cut off from the Atlantic by the high rim of the African 
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plateau, which varies in elevation from rather more than 
1500 feet in French Gabon to over 3000 feet in Northern 
Angola. The highlands bordering the basin ' are chiefly 
composed of ancient crystalline rock ; in ■ the north they 
consist of rolling upland, of no great elevation except in 
the Adamawa Highlands of the Cameroons and the Dar 
Fertit region, which well exceed 3000 feet. -In the south 
the Bihe plateau and 'the Katanga Highlands reach over 
5000 feet. The basin itself, is filled with Secondary sand- 
stone, but in the swampy areas' by the river below the 
Stanle}' Falls there are Tertiary deposits. 

The Congo takes its rise to the south of Lake Tanganyika, 
and, passing through Lake'Bangweolo, in the swamps of 
which Livingstone ^ed, reaches this economic region as the 
Luapula. . It is seriously obstructed before reaching Lake 
.Mweru ; then, after leaving this lake, it joins with another 
upper stream from the Katanga plateau to form the Lualaba. 
The Lukuga, occupying a deep trench, is received from Lake 
Tanganyika, after which, much interrupted by rapids, the 
Congo flows northward, to cross the equator at the Stanley 
Falls. Here it enters its middle basin, and now provides 
nearly a thousand miles of navigation, despite its frequent 
division into numerous channels. It is commonly a very 
wide river, with many islands, in this part of its course, 
which finishes at Stanley Pool. Below this point it descends 
by the Livingstone Falls* from Leopoldville (950 feet) to 
Matadi (85 feet) in a course of 220 miles, cutting a gorge 
through the Crystal Mountains. Below Matadi the Congo 
estuary is 5 miles broad for about 100 miles to the Atlantic, • 
but shifting sand-banks and a very strong current, especially 
in the rainy season-, make its navigation difficult. It is one 
of the few rivers of Africa with no delta, but the powerful 
current in the estuary carries a great volume of muddy 
water far into the Atlantic. The Livingstone Falls were an 
important reason for the late discovery of the Congo drainage 
system, which awaited Stanley’s famous expedition from the 
east in 1876.' The lower river was known at a much earlier 
time. It is obvious that the Middle Congo and its tribu- 
taries provide a remarkable network of navigable water- 
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ways, but the river as a whole can never have a unifying 
influence upon the population of the basin because of the 
interruptions' in navigation and the lack of access to the 
sea. Nevertheless, the political divisions illustrate the im- 
portance that was at first 
attached to it as a possible 
waterway ; it was inter- 
nationalized toward the 
end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the middle river 
for part of its course be- 
came the common frontier 
to French and Belgian 
territory. Portugal's foot- 
ing on the left bank of 
the estuary recalls that 
country’s early trading 
days with Africa. 

In the Bihe plateau 
rise rivers running south- 
ward to the Ngami basin 
and the Zambezi. In the 
north of this economic 
region the Shari and the 
Logone, draining to Lake 
Chad, are having their 
head-waters captured by 
the Benue and Ubangi, 
and flow through a region 
of soft Tertiary deposits, 
swampy in summer, into a 
lake that is obviously shrinking ; the rivers, however, are 
verj^ useful in an area in which little other convenient trans- 
port is available. 

The Atlantic coast is marked by a large number of short 
rivers eating into the rim of the plateau, of value for naviga- 
tion only in their lower courses. Tlie more noteworthj" are 
the Sanaga, Ogowe, Kwanza, and Kunene. The occur- 
rence of a fair number of river-estuaries makes this coast 
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Fig. 73. Capture of Lake Chad. 
Drainage by the Benue 

It is probattlc that c. 1 pturc has already taken 
place at Garua ; it is in progress at the 
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more hospitable to shipping than most stretches of West 
African coast. 

Climate and Vegetation. Stretching through, some 30° of 
latitude, and cut by' the equator, this region naturally 
shows considerable climatic differences. Temperatures are 
uniformly high, but the greatest summer heat is experienced 
in the north on the Saharan border. Along the equator the 
annual range is very small, mean annual temperatures vary- 
ing little from 80° .F. ; the daily range, too, is very small, 
and in the wet equatorial regions of the Congo basin maxi- 
mum readings seldom go above 90° F. ' and minimum read- 
ings do not go below 60° F., even in the dry season. The 
highlands of the east and south, toward the borders of this 
region, experience considerable modifications of temperature 
due to altitude. They afford the only opportunities for white 
settlement in Central Africa ; the Tanganyika Highlands, 
the Katanga area, and the Bihe plateau are noteworthy in 
this connexion. The west coast is naturally influenced by 
the Benguella Current, whichreduces temperatures even at the 
Congo mouth (only 6® S.). 

The ” rainfall equator — i.e., the belt with heavy rain all 
the year round — ^is relatively narrow, and lies 2° or 3° north 
of the equator. New Antwerp has 67", the mean monthly 
rainfall var3dng from 2-6" to 9-3". Libreville, on the coast 
and on the equator, has 95", but only an insignificant amount 
falls in June, July, and August. It should be noted that 
on the whole the Congo basin receives less rainfall than the 
Amazon basin, owing to its being less open to' oceanic 
influences. North and south of the rainfall equator the 
total amount of- rain diminishes and the dry winter season 
becomes more pronounced, while on the coast the warm 
Guinea Current north of Cape Lopez tends to increase the 
rainfall, j South of that point the Benguella Current tends 
to restrict it, so that Banana has only 37" (practically none 
from June to September), and farther south the aridity 
rapidly increases ^ong the coastal' strip. Most of the rain- 
fall is of the thunderstorm type — ^heayy or even torrential. 
In the Congo basin there is a rainstorm almost every after- 
noon and evening during the wet season, which in many 
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parts lasts nine months, and the humidity is great even in 
the dry season, when mornings and evenings often bring 
dense mists, This is the reason why white people find the 
climate very tr3dng. 

A very large part of the area is covered with dense forest 
of the equatorial type. The Middle Congo basin is clothed 
with, jungle, which climbs the rim to an elevation of about 
3000 feet. In- this forest the oil-palm, gum copals, plan- 
tains, rubber vines and lianas are the characteristic growths. 
The number of species of plants is large, and the individual 
trees of the same type are scattered. Thus commercial 
exploitation of any particular species is difficult. Above 
this elevation the forest thins out into uplands of the park- 
land type, with a good deal of bamboo-forest ; with increas- 
ing latitude and altitude open grass-lands become common. 
Such is the country in the interior of the Cameroons, in the 
Tanganyika Highlands, and in the Bihe and Katanga 
plateaus. In its lower course the Congo flows through 
savanna forest, which arises from the relatively small rain- 
fall. The southern half of the coastal strip of Angola is a 
semi-desert area comparable with that in the extreme north 
of the region, lying to the east of Lake Chad. 

Development. Apart from the mixed Hamitic negro types 
along the divide between the Congo and the Nile, the popula- 
tion — ^which is densest by the rivers in the forest zone — 
consists mainly of tribes of Bantu negroes, the more active 
and vigorous of which are commonly associated with the 
more elevated regions. Islands of pj^gmies, probably repre- 
senting aboriginal races,, remain in the Middle Congo region, 
the Cameroons, and Gabon. These lead a poor, nomadic 
existence, and are famous for their skill with bow and 
poisoned arrow. Portuguese have intermarried with the 
natives in the coast region, especially of Angola. The whole 
region — ^more especially the Congo basin and Angola — 
suffered tragically from the operations of the slave-trade, 
the Arabs working from the east coast b}"^ the Congo highway 
and the Portuguese from the west coast. This trade, of 
course, has now been suppressed. 

Broadly speaking, the plant and animal life are ver\' 
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similar to those of West Africa, as are the possibilities of 
tropical cultivation and farming on the highlands. Diffi- 
cult communications have hindered the development of the 
region — distances from the interior to the coast are great, 
and the high rim of the plateau and the Livingstone Falls 
on the Congo are serious obstacles — ^while the fever-ridden 



Fig. 74. Congo Village . 

The huts should be compared with those illustrated on pp. 341 and 349, 
Union CaslJe Line 


forest belt, infested by the mosquito and tsetse fly, neces- 
sitates active sanitary measures if white traders and adminis- 
trators are to thrive. The last twenty-five years have been 
marked by great efforts by the Belgians to promote develop- 
ment in the area, and lessons provided in West Africa and 
other tropical areas have been studied with profit. The time 
when the Congo provided a large proportion of the world’s 
rubber by mere collection from wild plants is past, although 
there 'is now a little plantation development. The oil- 
palm provides the staple exports to-day, and among other 
crops cocoa and cotton are beginning to have importance. 
Mineral exploitation has advanced actively, and the known 
mineral resources are considerable ; the highlands in the 
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neighbourhood’ of the Congo-Rhodesian border consist of 
ricldy metalliferous Archaean rock. Railways have been 
largely developed to avoid the unnavigable sections of the 
Congo, but the line between Lobito Bay and the Upper 
Congo is a useful outlet for Katanga, while the railway 
from Cape Town which reaches this district continues through 
the Congo basin to the middle Kasai. Viewed broadl5^ 
■the region is potentially of enormous richness, and rapid 
strides in its cornmercial development may be expected in 
■ the next few decades. Nevertheless, the white man’s part 
will be mainly confined to administration, trade, and the 
supervision of agricultural and mineral development. V’hite 
settlement is dt present principally found in the higher parts 
of Angola, but the highlands bordering the Rift Valley in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Khm are beginning to be settled 
on lines similar to those followed by the British in the Kenj^a 
Highlands; the Katanga plateau is probably less suitable 
from this point of view, as its elevation is not so great; 
nevertheless, the mining area now has a considerable white 
population. 

French Equatorial Africa 

The areas under French administration comprised within 
this economic region include the Gabon Colony, where 
French interest began by acquisition in 1841, the Middle 
Congo Colon5^ the Ubangi-Shari Colony, and the southern 
portion»of the Chad Colony, together with the mandated 
portion of the Cameroons. (An area exceeding 107,000 
square miles was ceded to Germany in 1911 and added 
to the German Cameroons ; by the Treaty of Versailles this 
ceded area was returned to France, and is incorporated in 
French Equatorial Africa, which comprises the four colonies 
mentioned above. The mandate applies only to that terri- 
tory which was German before 1911.) The total area 
within the Central African region (excluding the Saharan 
portion of the Chad Colony) is about' 850,000 square miles, 
and the population is rather more than 5 millions, nearly 
half of whom are in the mandated Cameroons, with about 
6000 Europeans. The Governor-General of French Equa- 
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torial Africa has his headquarters at Brazzaville, on the 
Congo. The combined values of imports and exports, which 
had been steadily increasing, in 1937 totalled £10 million ; 
of this trade the Cameroons were responsible for about 
40 per cent., so that the undeveloped character of the area 
as a whole is obvious. 

Leaving aside the Cameroons for separate consideration, 
French Equatorial Africa includes a number of coastal 
rivers, of which the Ogowe is the most important, separated 
by high ground from the Congo and Ubangi, as well, as' 
from the Shari river draining to Lake Chad. The Benue 
is rapidly penetrating the Shari drainage system, thus 
making its contribution to the general desiccation of the 
Saharan border. The coast is similar to that of West 
Africa, but there are a few useful inlets, notably the Gabon 
estuary, on which is the port of Libreville. The proportion 
of equatorial rain forest is not very great ; it is chiefly found 
in the Gabon and in the southern portion of the Middle 
Congo Colony, where Brazzaville, just above the Livingstone 
Falls, has increased in importance since the completion 
in 1934 of the railway, 320 miles long, to Pointe Noire. 
This work was hindered by high mortality among the native 
workers and by difficult engineering. The chief develop- 
ment, limited though it is, is found in the coastal districts. 
The principal exports are timber (chiefly okoume, similar to 
mahogany, from Gabon), palm-kernels and -oil, while there 
is a small rubber production. Piassava, copal, and the usual 
native crops are found, and attention is being given to 
coffee, cocoa, bananas, and vanilla. Northward the condi- 
tions become drier and the country more open ; the typical 
products of the inhabitants are similar to those of the 
Sudan — ^maize, millet, ground-nuts, and cotton. Cattle and 
sheep become important, especially in the Chad Colony ’(see 
also pp. 104-105), where limited transport facilities make 
this area of little present importance for export. Fort Lamy 
is the administrative centre of the Chad Colony ; it is situa- 
ted on the Shari, which, with the Logone, has considerable 
local importance as a highway in summer. Banghi, on the 
Ubangi, is a river-port, and the administrative centre of 
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the Ubangi-Shari Colony. Libreville, the administrative 
centre of- the Gabon Colony, has relatively good shipping 
•facilities, but Port Gentil, at the mouth of the Ogowe 
river, does most of the trade of this colony. The Middle 
Congo railway has established Pointe Noire as an important 
port, facilitating the export of oil-palm and other products 
from the Middle Congo and, bj’^ the Ubangi-Congo waterway, 
the trade of the Ubangi-Shari and Chad Colonics. 

French -mandated Cameroons 

The French mandate (Class B) covers about 166,500 
square miles, and has more than 2-J million people, with 
over 3000 Europeans. The coast receives a heavy rainfall, 
and has unhealthy mangrove swamps. The chief river is the 
Sanaga. There is little actual lowland, except in the north, 
toward Lake Chad, where savanna conditions prevail. The 
Germans had commenced development on lines similar to 
those followed in West Africa, and the French have actively 
continued the work, s6 that now there are 320 miles of 
railway and 3200 miles of motorable roads. The principal 
exports come from the coastal districts, and are pahn- 
kemcls and palm-oil, and increasing quantities of cocoa and 
bananas. The extensive forests have much valuable timber, 
and mahogany is exploited to some extent. Small quantities 
of ground-nuts, rubber, and ivory are other items. Duala 
is the chief port ; it was built by the Germans some way up 
the Cameroons river, and is a modern towm with fair shipping 
facilities. One raihya}' runs eastward from it through Edea 
to Yaunde (population, 20,000), the administrative centre, 
on higher ground more tlian 100 miles from the coast. 
Another line runs north-east; its extension is projected as 
far as Garua, in the Sudanese zone, a torni which is able 
to take advantage of the Benue, as it is a relatively short 
distance above Yola, in Nigeria. This line may eventually 
go on to Fort Lam5\ The Sudanese zone, with typical 
savanna occupations, maj' become important for cotton 
when transport facilities are improved. Between the coast 
and this zone is a belt of highland whose possibilities for 
cattle-rearing are being investigated. 
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Spanish Guinea 

This lies about the Rio Muni, and includes several small 
islands, the largest of which, Corisco, has an area of 5^ 
square miles. The total area is about 9500 square miles 
and the total population about 90,000, including fewer than 
200 whites. The Spanish footing here survives from earlier 
slaving times. The mainland is dense forest, and there is a 
small trade in the usual forest products, with a little cocoa, 
coffee, and sugar. The islanders’ chief occupation is fishing. 
The only places of note are Benito, on the estuary of the 
Benito river, and Bata. The area is administered from 
Santa Isabel, in Fernando Po {see p. 206). 

The Belgian Congo - 

The area of this important' region is rather more than 
900,000 square miles, with a population of nearly ro^ 
millions. At the end of 1938 there were 25,200 Europeans 
— fully two-thirds of them Belgians— an indication of the 
great interest taken in the exploitation of the area. Nearly 
a third of the Europeans are in the Elizabethville Province, 
one of the six provincial divisions, and containing the 
important mineral-producing districts of Haut Katanga. 
It is estimated that two-thirds of the region is open or 
relatively open country, and a considerable proportion of 
this is said to be suited to white settlement. After an 
unpleasant history in connexion with the rubber trade, the 
Congo Free State, founded by King Leopold II of Belgium 
after Stanley’s great journey, was annexed to Belgium 
in 1908, and the recent development has been remarkable. 
The trade has been increasing, largely because of the 
exploitation of mineral wealth, itself dependent upon the 
provision of railways. Nevertheless, Belgium has found the 
problems of the administration and development of this 
great area difficult to handle. . 

The opportunities for and obstacles to tropical development 
studied in West Africa are repeated here. The development 
involves the overcoming of difficulties which include disease 
(especially malaria and- sleeping sickness), bad transport 
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facilities, shortage of labour, constant activity in connexion 
with sanitation, agricultural research, the education of the 
African in improved methods, and the careful provision of 
means for him to maintain his food-supply and at the same 
time dispose of his cash crops. Some indication of what has 
been done is given by the great increase in the export of oil- 



Fig. 75. The 'Belgian Congo and French Equatorial Africa 

Note the constTiction of the Congo ba in in the lower course of the river. For the 
• Katanga area in greater detail, see Fig. 80. The provindal capitals are Leopold- 
ville. Coquilhatvillc, Costeimansvilie, Stanleyville, Lusambo, and ElizabethviHe. 

palm products, the development of cocoa, coffee, and, more 
especially, cotton, the improvement and increase in the number 
of cattle and sheep reared, the control of animal diseases, 
and the concentration of communications upon the highly 
mineralized Katanga district. It may be noted that at 
Api, in the Welle district, elephants are trained for trans- , 
port work, successful experiments in training buffalo have 
been carried out, and an attempt was made in the Katanga 
district to domesticate the zebra. 
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Crops and, Livestock. The natives depend, as may be 
expected, upon their small cultivation of rice, yams, plan- 
tains, cassava, and, in some districts, pulses, sugar, maize, 

millet, and ground- 


nuts. The rivers are 
an important source 
of food, being rich in 
fish ; the crocodile 
and hippopotamus 
are also caught. The 
elephant, though 
hunted, is still fairly 
numerous in the 
Congo basin, where 
the sandstone for- 
mation gives rise "in 
many parts to a rela- 
tively thin type of 
forest. The oil-palm 
has great value for 
food and other pur- 
poses, and tobacco 
and native cotton 
have long been 
grown. 

The most impor- 
tant development 
has been in the in- 
crease in oil-palm 
products, and the 
natives are encour- 



vT' 

Fig. 76. Young Oil-palm 

Uic collecting of tho large fruiting heads from mature 
palms involves an enormous amount of climbing. 

Injomatim Bureau of the Gold Coast GovenmienI 


aged to nurture and 
extend the palm-groves round the villages. The yield of palm- 
oil is large, and its export value normally exceeds that of 
palm-kernels. Striking progress has been made in the produc- 
tion of cotton, especially in the Welle district and the eastern 
parts of the basin, and the long-staple upland variety has 
been introduced with great success ; the principal difficulty 
has been in connexion with the laborious work of ploughing 
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the land for the crop, a process distasteful to the African. 
The production, however, has steadily increased to an 
annual volume- of some 30,000 tons, and has provided 
Belgium with a large proportion of her requirements. 
As in both British and French areas in tropical Africa, 
'special attention has been given to this crop. 

The collection of wild rubber is not important to-day, 
most of the small rubber 
production coming from 
plantations. Wild coffee- 
trees abound, and the 
robusta variety is now 
being extensively culti- 
vated, chiefly round the 
Lower Congo, Cocoa in 
the Mayumbe district has 
not been so successful as 
was hoped, owing largely 
to the irregularity of the 
rainfall and the attempt 
to cultivate it without 
shade ; elsewhere along the' 
equator cocoa cultivation 
is developing. Rice, sugar, 
and sisal are also receiving 
attention; the first two 
are growing slowly. The establishing and development of 
new crops is hindered by labour difficulties, while low prices 
in recent years have, as elsewhere in Africa, militated against 
their success. 

These are the products upon which Government attention 
is particularly concentrated at the present time. Similar 
efforts are being directed toward stock-rearing. The high- 
lands of Katanga now have a fair number of cattle, stock 
from Northern Rhodesia having been introduced. The 
success of this work of cattle-rearing has not been so great 
as was hoped, as disease is still a difficulty, necessitating the 
regular use of arsenic dips, though much of the plateau is 
above.the level at which the tsetse fly is met with. , 



Fig. 76A. COTTON-GKOWING Dis- 
tricts OF THE Belgian Congo 

Several hundred thousand native families are 
Dinr growing cotton, tvilh Government en- 
couragement. 

Based on an official map 
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The collection of gum copal from the swamps provides 
a considerable export (though tending to decline as agricul- 
tural development proceeds) '; the export of ivory is still 
of importance ; but the timber export is small. 

Minerals. In the heart of Central Africa is a mineral 
area (extending across .the Congo border into Northern 

























Fig. 77. Copper-mine, Kambove 
M odern mineral exploitation in the heart ol Central Africa. 

Union Castle Line 

Rhodesia) that has attained great importance. It is already 
a large producer of copper, contributes largely to the world’s 
limited supplies of radium, and is rich in many other 
minerals. Mining operations in the Belgian Congo, to-day 
employ inany thousaiids of natives. A valuable adjunct is 
the occurrence of plenty of water-power for the generation 
of electricity. This Katanga district of the Elizabethville 
province contains Kambove, the chief centre of copper- 
mining; it has been called "a mountain of copper."- The 
Star of the Congo, just east of Elizabethville, is a famous 
copper-mine, and there are smelters at Jadotville (formerlj 
Panda). The radium ore, a rich pitchblende, comes from 
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Chinkolobwe. In the same region tin, uranium, cobalt, and 
zinc ores are found, and the production of tin has become 
significant. • Coal is mined at Sankishia, though it is of 
inferior quality. Iron is worked in the same area, and 
limestone for smeUing is plentiful. Katanga, with its 
mining population, is served by the railway from Rhodesia 
with food-products and good coal and coke from the Wankie 
field. The mining develop- 
ment is mainly in • the 
hands of the Union MiniSre 
de Haut Katanga. The 
production of copper ingots 
has varied owing to inter- 
national quota arrange- 
ments ; it was 150,000 
tons in 1937; it suffers 
from the handicaps of long 
transport distances and in- 
efficient labour. The pro- 
vincial capital is Elizabeth- 
ville, where the Europeans 
alone number nearly 3000; 

The railway from the 
south reaches the navi- 
gable Congo at Bukama. 

The output of diamonds 
from alluvial workings in 
the Kasai basin has in- 
creased so much that the 
Belgian Congo has become 
the world’s largest producer. The diamonds' however, are 
mostly small and inferior stones, and are mainly useful for 
industrial purposes; the output fluctuates considerably 
with the w'orld demand. The production in 1938 exceeded 
7 million carats. Gold-bearing reefs are being exploited 
in the Kilo-Moto area north-w'est of Lake Albert, and a 
considerable output has been reached. Inferior coal is 
worked in the Lukuga valley. Minerals now account for 
three-quarters of the total export values of the Belgian Congo, 
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Fig. 77A. The Mineral Areas of 
THE Belgian Congo 

The leoo-Ioot contour is taken as the tough 
boundarj- between the sandstone floor of the 
tasin and the crystalline rim. Note how the 
mineralsaic confined to the rimof the basin. 

Bnstd on on official map 
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Transports It is obvious that the full fruits of this eco- 
nomic activity are dependent upon the development of 
adequate communications and shipping facilities. Tugs- 
draw trains of 8oo-ton barges on the Middle Congo from 
Kinshasa to Stanleyville, and smaller vessels utilize the 
sections Ponthierville-Kindu and Kongolo-Bukama, the 
obstructions being avoided by railways, another section of 
railway linking the Lualaba at Kabalo with Albertville on 



Fig. 78. The Lower Congo 

Note the altitudes given. 


Lake Tanganyika, where steamer transport gives access to 
the Central Railway of Tanganyika Territory. The main 
river is supplemented by numerous tributary, waterways ; 
the river fleet (some 1000 steamers and barges) has a 
carrying capacity of about 120,000 tons, and plies on over 
9000 miles of river. Of enormous economic interest is the 
railway development. The railway reaching Katanga from 
Cape Town viA the Rhodesias is continued to Port Francqui 
(Ilebo), a centre of agricultural devdopment;' this gives a 
route to the sea via the navigable lower Kasai. This railway 
is to be extended to Leopoldville-Kinshasa. A line from the 
northern end of Lake . Tanganyika to Costermansville, 
another provincial capital, situated at the southern end of 
Lake Kivu, is nearly completed, and a branch from this 
wll serve tin-producing districts in the Ruanda-Urundi 
mandated territory. The railway from Lobito Bay in 
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Angola reaches the Katanga line at Tenke, between 
Kambove and Bukama; this railway provides the most 
direct route to the Atlantic, and therefore to Europe, and 
has stimulated development in Northern Rhodesia, while 
opening up undeveloped territory en route. 



Fig. 79. Railway Rivalry in Central Africa 

The development of Katanga has led to considerable railway construction, and 
several ports are rivals for its traffic. The first export of copper via Port 
Francqoi (llebo) took place in the middle of lorS and from Lobito Bay in 
iqjr. Tbe Fteneb line ^iute Noire— Brazzaville was opened in ZQiVv but, of 
course, selves French Equatorial Africa. 


There is a good deal of congestion on the Leopoldville- 
Matadi railway, as so much traffic has to pass through this 
bottle-neck, which climbs the Cr3'sffil Mountains to avoid 
the Livingstone Falls. It has the characteristics of a 
mountain railway, rising to 2200 feet near Thysville, and had 
originally a gauge of 2' 6". It has been improved and the 
gauge widened to 3' 6" ; should it be linked up through Port 
Francqui with Katanga a railway route of uniform gauge 
would be provided between the Congo mouth and Cape Town. 

The relationship of Katanga to the African coast is showm 
below : 
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. Elizabethville to Matadi, via Port Francqui . . 1600 miles 

,, Dar es Salaam, via Lake Tangan3dka 1610 ,, 

” ,, Beira, via Bulawayo . . . 1620 

The first and third routes involve two breaks of bulk and 
the second four. The Lobito-Katanga railway now provides 
the shortest way to a seaport — only 1300 miles from Eliza- 
bethville. This railway has practically eliminated the former 
export of Katanga copper via Beira and Dar es Salaam. 

Railways are suggested from Stanleyville to Juba, on the 
White Nile, and to Kampala, in Uganda, passing through 
the gold area and serving the Welle cotton district, as well 
as the highlands of Ituri, but there is little prospect of their 
construction in the immediate future, though a beginning 
has been made from Stanleyville. The total length of the 
railways is now over 3000 miles. Several light railways are 
in operation, and there has been considerable road develop- 
ment, especially in the gold and diamond areas. The total 
length of motor-roads now exceeds 40,000 miles. Regular air- 
communications are. maintained between the principal towns. 

Towns of the Lower Congo. Leopoldville (2500 whites), 
which is opposite Brazzaville, at the lower end of. Stanley 
Pool, is the administrative centre of the Belgian Congo; 
it incorporates Kinshasa, the principal river-port of the 
Congo and the centre of the trade in oil-palm products. 
Of the colony’s three deep-water ports, Matadi, on the left 
bank, is the highest one to be reached by, ocean-going 
steamers. Great improvements have recently been made, 
and a few miles lower down a new harbour is now available 
at Ango-Ango, so that Matadi, incorporating Ango-Ango, 
has become the principal port of the colony. An oil-pipe 
line is in use from Matadi to Leopoldville to supply oil for 
the use of steamers on the Middle Congo. One of the 
difficulties, now largely overcome, connected with Matadi 
is that the river has a difference of level between the dry 
and the wet season amounting to about 26 ft. . Boma is on 
the right bank; a light railway runs northward from here 
to Chela, in the Mayumbe district. Up Banana Creek at the 
entrance to the estuary is the outport of Banana, which 
deals with a smaller volume of shipping than Boma. 
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Trade. The volume of trade has steadily increased. On 
the basis of 150 Belgian francs to the £ sterling, imports 
were valued at £7,580,000 and exports at £16,580,000 in 

1937- 

The development of the territory largely accounts for the 
imports of machinery (totalling £1-2 million in 1937), and 
steamers and ships to a similar amount. Cotton goods 
nearly reached the same figure. Mineral oils and foodstuffs 
bulk large among the imports, which also include many 
manufactured goods, automobiles, tractors, coal, coke, and 
live cattle, the last three largely from Rhodesia. The leading 
export is copper ingots (£5^ million in 1937) ; gold accounted 
for £2^ million, tin -for £ii million, diamonds for nearly 
£i million. Of the vegetable products, cotton leads in value 
at £i§ million, followed by palm-oil (£ij million), palm- 
kernels {£1 million), with decreasing values of coffee, copal, 
.sugar, and rubber. Ivory, .silver, and radium ore are figured 
in the exports; the production of the last seems to be 
declining. Belgium normally supplies nearly half the 
imports; some three-quarters of the exports go to Belgium. 

The Mdndated Territory 0/ Rttanda-Urimdi. This Class B 
Belgian mandate lies east of Lake Kivu and the northern 
part of Lake Tangan3dka. It largely consists of Rift Valley 
highlands, and includes the volcano Mfumbiro. It has an 
area of rather less than 21,000 miles, and its estimated 
population of over 3J millions, fully one-third of that of 
the Belgian Congo, reflects its suitability for human occu- 
pation as compared with the latter region. With over looq 
Europeans, there has been a certain amount of white* 
settlement. Soils are generally rather poor, but a beginning 
has been tnade with coffee and with the breeding of cattle 
and sheep, for which purpose some stock has been introduced 
from the similar highland region of Kenya. The wealth of 
the natives is mainly in cattle, and live .stock and hides 
figure in the exports. Tin production has begun (1100 tons in 
1938). The niandate is administered with the Belgian Congo ; 
there are over 3000 miles of motorable roads, and educational 
and other social services are being built up. Exports and 
imports-each amounted to about £i.l million in 1937. 
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Angola 

Portuguese West Africa, PortugaPs largest . possession, 
covers nearly half a million square miles, and has a population 
of 3,484,000. Of these some 60,000 are whites — ^mostly 
Portuguese — some of whom were born in the colony, and 
22,000 are half-castes. Portuguese traders have, frequented 
this coast since 1575. The territory includes the Kabinda ■ 
enclave, some distance north of the Congo mouth, which also 
had its origin in early Portuguese trading interests. The Bih6 
plateau, rising to well over 5000 feet, has a rainfall that prob- 
ably exceeds 50", and which drains to the Congo, the Zam- 
besi, the Ngami depression, and the Atlantic-, the chief rivers 
flowing to the Atlantic being the Kwanza and the Kunene. 
Temperatures are tropical, somewhat modified in the higher 
parts and along the coast, where the cool current flows. The 
prevailing wind is off-shore, attid the rainfall, which is very 
low on the south-west coast, is chiefly in summer, so that 
savanna vegetation prevails, there being only a relatively 
small amount of forest, chiefly in the north and north-east 
and on the western scarps of the higher plateau areas. 

Products. Wild products include the oil-palm in the 
north, mainly in Kabinda, where cocoa is grown, and rubber 
(of little importance to-day, though Ceara has been planted 
in the Loanda area), ivory, and beeswax. Native cultiva- 
tions include manioc, maize, tobacco, castor oil', beans, and 
ground-nuts ; cattle are important; especially on the interior 
uplands, where sheep are also reared. On the plateau cattle- ’ 
rearing and maize production are growing, an increasing 
number of white farmers becoming interested in these 
activities. There are now important coffee plantations, 
especially in the Cazengo district, 200 miles east of Loanda, 
and round Porto Amboim. Tobacco is widely grown, sisal has 
been introduced, and,, largely with the aid of irrigation, 
sugar and cotton are cultivated, the former more success-, 
fully than the latter. Fishing is important along the coast. 

The mineral wealth is probably great ; it includes mala- 
chite, copper, iron, and gold, but the most important mineral 
export in recent years has been diamonds, mostly small ; the 
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field is an alluvial one, and continues that of the Belgian 
Congo. Salt is obtained from coastal lagoons. 

Towns and Railways. Loanda (formerly called Sao Paolo 
de Loanda, population, 31,500) is the capital. It has a 
fair harbour, several soap- and tobacco-factories, and an 
important line running eastward through a fertile area to 



Fig. 80. Angola and the Katanga .\rea 

The line from Lobito Bay roughly foUon's the CongO'Zambesi dinde it reaches 
a maximum height of over 6000 feet in the Bih£ plateau. 


Malanje. Lobito has a fine natural deep-water harbour 
protected by a long sand-spit. It was formerly a great 
slaving-centre, and has considerable oyster-fisheries. Its 
railwaj', of 3' 6" gauge, ^ runs to the Belgian Congo frontier, 
where Belgium some years ago ceded a small area — known 
as the "Dilolo Boot”— in exchange for a minor rectification 
of the frontier b}' the Congo estuary, and the Belgian line 

• This is the standard gauge of the railways of South .\frica. 
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continues it to Katanga. The' Lobito railway has become 
very important, not only because it serves the great mineral 
district (p, 221), but because already it is opening up what 
may well become a vast farming area on the Bih4 plateau. 
The railway, too, for the most part traverses high ground, 
and should be relatively free from floods. It first' goes to 
Benguella, an old port with an open roadstead, and, after 
passing through an arid belt about 120 miles wide, reaches 
the higher and better-watered plateau. The wetter plateau 
slopes grow coffee, sugar, sisal,- and cotton, while maize 
production on the plateau itself has rapidly expanded, 
and wheat is a winter crop. Cattle-rearing is general on the 
Bihe plateau, and a considerable native population is met 
with. At Vila Nova, some 300 miles along the line, it is 
proposed to construct a link with the Gabela railway. The 
railway workshops are at New Lisbon, 35 miles west of 
Vila Nova. New Lisbon has grown up with the railway, and 
is the centre of important roads, including the main road to 
Rhodesia. The greatest height reached by the Benguella 
railway is 6081 feet. 

A light railway has been constructed from Porto Amboim 
to serve a district of increasing importance for coffee and 
cotton. Mossamedes is a centre for irrigation sugar and 
cotton, besides having a fish-curing industry. It has a short 
narrow-gauge railway, being widened to metre gauge, 
passing tlu'ough the coastal dry belt to the Huila plateau, 
where there are a number of Boer colonists. 

Trade. In recent years the country has steadily progressed, 
and railway development, the growth of plantations, notably 
coffee and maize, and of cattle-rearing by European interests, 
ha^'e contributed to the irhprovement. Imjports and exports, 
both substantially increased, reached- £1,954,000 and 
£3iI25,ooo respectively in 1937. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

EAST AFRICA 
General Considerations 

Zanzibar occupies a central position on the coast of this 
region, which lies roughly between 5“ N. and 15° S. latitude, 
and stretches across to the western branch of the Rift Valley. 

The relief runs in parallel belts from north to south. In 
the west is the long and broad Lake Plateau, somewhat 
diversified in altitude, but with an average elevation of about 
4000 feet. To the east of this is the section of the Great Rift 
Valley'ext'ending from Lake Rudolf to Lake Nyasa — ^both of 
which have a surface-level of about 1560 feet — with -its 
western branch through Lake Tanganyika to Lake Albert. In 
Kenya its floor rises to over 5000 feet, but in Tanganyika 
Territory it is much lower, and not always clearly defined. 
In Kenya the valley shows very steep escarpments, which 
considerably exceed 6000 feet and form a difficult barrier 
to communications east and west. The great extent of the 
subsidence in some places is indicated by the fact that the 
deepest parts of both Lakes Nyasa and Tanganj'ika lie below 
sea-level. The volcanic peaks of Kenj^a and Elgon — ^the 
former snow-capped and with seventeen small glaciers — ^rise 
respective!}' east and west of tlie Rift Valley. Farther 
south is the volcanic peak of Kilima Njaro, the highest 
point of Africa (19,320 feet), -with its ice-capped crater. On 
the eastern side of the Rift Valley the plateau continues, 
until it falls in terraces to the coastal plain, which, except 
in Kenya, where it is much w’ider, has an average width of 
about 45 miles. Apart from the volcanic rocks chiefly 
associated uHth outpourings on the borders of the Rift 
Valley,^ the geological formations are chiefly of the ancient 

' There is little volcanic activitj’ to-day, though Mount Mfumbiro is 
occasionally in action. 
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crystalline rocks so characteristic of Africa, but rocks of 
Carboniferous age occur in the coastal plain. The rocks 
seem to be rich in minerals, but lack of detailed knowledge 
as well as very difficult conditions, resulting in poor com- 
munications, prevent any^ considerable exploitation at 
present. The mineral wealth includes gold, tin, diamonds, 
and some coal ; the first two have some significance. - 

The drainage of the Lake Plateau and the Rift Valley is 
somewhat complex. Into Lake Victoria drain several 
streams, of which the Kagera, coming from the west, is the 
largest. Lake Victoria is the great reservoir for the Nile, 
which descends the Ripon Falls, and, after draining the 
Kioga lake and swamp area, drops to the Rift Valley over 
the Murchison Falls, then joining Lake. Albert; .Lake 
Albert is a second reservoir for the Nile, and is fed by the 
Semliki river from Lake Edward and the great crystalline, 
glacier-clad mountain-mass of Ruwerizori, or the* " Moun- 
tains of the Moon” (p. 235). There are some, areas of 
inland drainage both on the Lake Plateau and in the Rift 
Valley (e.g., Lake Rudolf), and Lake Tanganyika) with its 
surface at about 2500 feet, only occasionally discharges to 
the Congo by the Lukuga. In the east of the region the 
drainage is toward the Indian Ocean ; the more noteworthy 
rivers are the Tana (fed by the snows of Kenya), Pangani, 
Rufiji, and Rovuma. Deltas have been formed at their 
mouths, since, owing to the narrow continental shelf, there 
is only a small tidal effect. Off the coast, are many islands, 
partly alluvial and partly coral, and coral reefs, broken oppo- 
site the mouths of the rivers, lie off parts of the coist. The 
rivers of East Africa are of little use for navigation, though 
the Nile pro\ddes a waterway between Lake Albert and 
Nimule, and the east coast rivers haye short navigable 
stretches near their mouths. On the other hand, the great 
lakes supply very valuable means of communicatipn. 

Climate. The variety of relief gives rise 'to great differ- 
ences in temperature, and relief and latitude' combine to 
bring about differences of rainfall, so that a rather complex 
arrangement of climatic regions is found. The vertical sun 
is experienced everywhere twice in the year, and two periods 
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of heavy rainfall result, except in the south, where the two 
are merged into one rainy season, and along the equator 
by Lake Victoria and in the highest parts, where there is 
considerable precipitation all through the year. The pre- 



Fig. Si. Regions of East Africa 


Kenya contains a ]an:c compact area upon which wliitcscttlement is Ukin? place ; 
it is served by the Kenya and Ucanda Railway (see Fiir. 85). Only the well- 
defined portion o( the Rift Valley is shown. 

Kegions baseJ upon AViiirfir’a **Tkf Ciitnjtft of the Continents** 


vailing winds varj’^ with the Asiatic monsoons; broadly 
speaking, they are from the south-east in the northern sum- 
mer and from the north-east in the southern summer. The 
following climatic regions may be distinguished : 

(i) The coastal plain, which is hot and moist. The rain- 
fall decreases considerably’’ toward the north, and comes 
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cliiefl}' in the southern summer. Coastal mangrove swamps 
are characteristic; behind them are forests adapted to a 
period of relative drought. 

(2) An arid hell, chiefly in Kenya, consisting of the lower 
eastern part of the plateau. In Southern Kenya, where it 
is known as the Tarn jungle, this region is a strip about 
40 miles wide, separated from the coast by a belt of forest 
of similar width, but in Northern Ken5'a it reaches a width 
nearly half that of the colony. The southern part enjoys a 
moderate rainfall ; the north has verj' little, and owing to 
a porous soil the grasses and the thorny and fleshy plants 
nowhere pro\'ide a complete covering to the dusty soil. 

(3) The main plateau covers the remaining area except 
for the Rift Valley and certain lake-side districts. The 
important differences within the plateau itself are chiefly 
due to elevation, so that above 5000 feet white settlement 
becomes possible. Nairobi, at 5450 feet, has a mean 
annual temperature of 63° F. and an annual range of 67° F., 
while Tabora, at 3983 feet, has a mean annual temperature 
of 72*5° F. and an annual range of 7-2® F. The more impor- 
tant regions suited to white occupation are (rt) the Mau es- 
carpment west of the Rift Valley continued northward in the 
Uasin Gishu Plateau, {b) the Leikipa and Kikuyu highlands 
east of the Rift Valley, -(c) an irregular belt of highlands 
stretching from Kilima Njaro through Usambara to the 
Livingstone Mountains, north-east of Lake N5'asa, and con- 
tinuing southward into Portuguese territory. These higher 
areas have a greater rainfall, often reaching 50", while the 
lower parts have usuall}^ less than 40". The vegetation is, 
broadly, of the savanna t)'pe, but stunted drought-resisting 
trees and thorn-shrubs characterize some parts of the 
plateau, as in the Masai steppe and the Rukwa depression. 
On the higher plateau areas there is much forest, perhaps 
best seen on the Aberdare Mountains, which rise to 12,800 
feet east of Gilgil, and the timber resources in Ken5'a are 
already being exploited to some extent. Everywhere on these 
plateau regions the daily range of temperature is considerable, 
necessitating protection against cold, but only on the highest 
parts is actual frost e.\!perienced, and this is never severe, 
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The plateau offers climatic conditions for a variet}' of 
products. 

(4) The eastern Rijt Valley — ^which almost disappears as 
a'feature in Central Tanganyika Territorj' — ^lias a generally 
.sub-arid climate which is very pronounced round Lake 
Rudolf, where there is a wide belt of arid scrub-land, and is 
further indicated by such inland drainage lakes as Natron 
and Manyara (see Fig. 85). Rainfall and elevation increase 
toward the central part of Kenya, where white settlement 
has taken place. 

(5) The lake-shores of Tanganyika and Nyasa and the 
northern, and western shores of Victoria arc in general hot, 
wet, and swampy. The lakes themselves are largely respon- 
sible for the rainfall, which is usualty of the thunderstorm 
type. There is a good deal of forest. The same moist, un- 
healthy conditions characterize the shores of Lakes Edward 
and Albert and the Kioga lake and swamp area. 

(6) ' The high mountains have various zones of climate and 
vegetation. The rainfall is heavy, and there is forest, varj^- 
ing from tropical to temperate, on the slopes up to about 
12,000 feet. Above that are mountain pastures, shrubs, and 
more lowLy vegetation. The snow-line is about 16,000 feet. 

Development. The Portuguese reached this region toward 
the end of the fifteenth century, and their efforts to maintain 
themselves north of the Rovuma river brought them into 
conflict with the Arabs, who finally frustrated them early in 
the eighteenth century. Exploitation of ivory, both white 
and black, was a main interest of the Arabs, and the prin- 
cipal connexion of the coast with the hinterland was, under 
their control, concerned with this trade. The modern 
exploitation dates from the charter given to the Imperial 
British East Africa Company in 1888, which was followed 
by the transfer to the Imperial Government of Uganda 
in 1894 and of Kenya’ in 1895, and from the charter given 
to the German East .African Association in 1887, the 
German protectorate being declared in 1889. In each case 
the primary' importance of communications is brought out 
by the fact that the first section of the Usambara Railway 
was completed in 1893 and the Uganda Railway in 1901, 
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while the Central Railway of Tanganyika reached Tabora 
in 1912 and the lake in 191^. The importance of motor- 
cars and -lorries is very great, having largely superseded 
other forms of transport (apart from railways), while bicycles 
and motor-cycles find a market among the natives. The 
air-mail route to the Cape passes through East Africa via 
Port Bell and Mombasa ; Nairobi is an important air junction. 

The productions vary with the climatic regions. Tropical 
cultivation prevails in the coastal districts and by the lakes, 





Fig. 82. SisAi, 

Infonmiion Ojffice of }LM. Eastnn African Depeniencirt 


while the plateau is a stock-rearing area, with t5T5ical 
savanna crops like maize, millet, and sesame. ‘ It is white 
influence and white settlement in the highlands that have 
raised the commercial importance of this region, and efforts 
have been particularly concentrated on cotton, coffee, sisal, 
and maize, while recent mining development has been 
noteworthy. To-day East Africa is an outstanding producer 
of sisal, but there is keen competition in this from other- 
producing areas, as well as the rivalrj^ of Manila hemp. 

Bantu tribes form the majority of the inhabitants, but 
there are also a number of Hamitic negroid tj'pes, including 
the Masai, with a large sprinkling of Arabs and Indians along 
the coast and in the towns, where the chief trading language 
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is Swahili, a modified Bantu tongue. The existence on the 
plateau of both agricultural tribes (such as most of those 
of Uganda, the Kikuyu of Kenya, and the Bukoba of Tan- 
ganyika Territory) and pastoral tribes (notabl}^ the Masai) 
should be noted. The differing political status of the three 
territories is of importance; the administrative method of 
indirect rule generally prevails, but there is no uniform 
native policy, largely owing to the considerable white settle- 
ment in Kenya and to a lesser extent in Tanganjdka Terri- 
tory. A commission -reported in 1929 in favour of closer 
administration under a High Commissioner, with more 
co-ordinated development and a more uniform native policy. 
Tliere is free trade between the three territories, while 
Uganda and Kenya are in one customs union. 

Uganda 

After being controlled by the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, this area became a protectorate" in 1894. 
It covers about 94,000 square miles, including 13,600 square 
miles, of water. The population is 3.? millions, including 
19,000 Asiatics (mostly Indians) and 2300 Europeans; 
a small number of the last are settled on leased Crowm lands 
in the higher areas of the west and east. The natives include 
negro and Hamitic types, but more than half are Bantus. 
Uganda is plateau in character, but the eastern part contains 
the highland area of Blount Elgon, and the Rift Valley in the 
west is bordered b}' the Toro plateau, dominated by the 
Ruwenzori range (the "Jlountains of the Moon”), on the 
eastern flank of which is a little-touched region of extinct 
craters, small lakes, forest, and varied animal life. 

Climate and Production. Lake Victoria has some effect 
in modifxdng temperature, and “land and sea breezes” are 
common on its shores. The rainfall is convectional, result- 
ing from the constant high altitude of the sun. Although 
the prevailing vegetation cover is of the park-land tj'pe 
there is a good deal of actual forest,^ containing mahogan}', 

* Tlic Ug.inda forests resemble in botli appc.arance and species those of 
West .\frica. and differ from thccharacteristic ioreslsol the Kenya highlands. 
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African teak, bamboo, and plantain. There is much marsh 
by Lake Victoria and Lake Kioga, and here the tsetse fly is 
prevalent. This insect pest has been dealt with by clearing 
the ground and planting lemon grass, and sleeping sickness 
has been all but eliminated. There are no horses in Uganda, 
but much of the wealth of the people is in humped cattle, 
the number of which has increased to about 2 millions, 
owing to increasing control of rinderpest and other diseases. 



Fig. S3. CoTTON-ncKiNG, Busoga District, Uc.anda 

Information OJfict of lf.M. Easftrn African OefirndttKifC 


The natives are good cultivators, and since 1906, when the 
first considerable planting of cotton took place, have 
steadil}' increased the production of this crop. At the 
present time Uganda is producing more cotton than any 
other single portion of the Empire except India. Now some 
if million acres are under cotton of the American upland 
type, cliiefly in the Eastern and Buganda provinces {i.e., 
east and west of the Victoria Nile), and the cotton produced 
provides the greater part of the export values.^ Europeans 
do not participate in this cotton-growing, but the Govern- 
ment, has done much to encourage the native cultivators. 

^ The significance ol this is suggested by the fact that fortj’ j’ears ago 
Uganda's exports were ivory, rubber, hides, and oil-seeds! Later coffee 
took first place, but ootton has now predominated for many years, 
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Coffee, grown up to about 6000 feet, is the chief concern of 
European planters, principally in the west .in the Toro 
district. The}^ are growing chieflj^ Arabian coffee, but natives 
are rapidly taking up the cultivation of both this and the 
rohitsla varieties. Fluctuating yields of cotton have led to 
inerfcased attention to coffee, the cultivation of which is 
assisted by the Government. Cocoa, often planted between 
bananas, has not been verj' successful. In recent years 
sugar-cane cultivation along the northern shores of Lake 
\'ictoria has much increased, and a surplus is now available 
for export; this industry is mainly in Indian hands. 
Tobacco cultivation is increasing, while tea and even wheat 
— the latter at the foot of the volcanic Mount Elgon — 
have received attention. There is a small and declining 
production of Para rubber. The natives grow ground-nuts, 
.sesame (simsim), maize, cassava, and some upland rice, but 
their principal food-crop is the banana, which also provides 
fibre and a sap from which a kind of soap is made. Native 
crafts are well developed, and there are about 200 ginneries. 

The mineral wealth includes deposits of tin in the Ankole 
district, in the south-west ; these have yielded a small but 
steady production. A little alluvial gold is worked in the 
samearea. Near LakeAlbert are indicationsof oil. Thepower 
of the Ripon and other falls is available for development. 

Towns and Comniunicalions. Uganda is an inland coun- 
try, and its development must depend upon the provision 
of transport facilities. Before the protectorate was estab- 
lished tlie natives had created what was, for Africa, a 
considerable road-system. There are now 800 miles of roads 
available for motors in all weathers, including the Sudan 
Road, which runs from Jinja to Juba. Until the beginning 
of 192S Uganda's chief connexion with the outside world 
was by what was formerly called the Uganda Railwa}', 
which nins in Kenya from Kisumu to Mombasa — a single 
metre-gauge line which became seriously congested when 
the cotton crop was being transported. The cotton centre 
of Namasagali on Lake Kioga is connected by rail (fomierh’ 
called the Busoga Railway) with Jinja, a port formerly 
sending much cotton by steamer to the Kisumu tenninus. 
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Now tliere is a direct connexion between Mbiilamuti on the 
old Ihisoga Railway via Tororo with Nakuru Junction on the 
Uganda Railway, and this, by avoiding the break of bulk at 
I.ak. \’iotoria,''has greatly eased the transport problem. 
Moi cover, Kampala, often called the commercial capital of 
I g.imla, IS now connected by rail with jinja; it is a large 
native market-town in a district producing cotton, coffee, 
and sugar; it is the cajiital of the important IJaganda people, 
and has a short railwaj' connecting it with Port Bell, on 



Fig. 8.j. Vikw of Part or Ivampai-a 

Kampal.i, llic "coinmcrrial capital of Vcancla,'' is built upon several hills. The 
photograph shou-s one of the good roads of Uganda. 

InforiiMlion Officf of //.*U. Eaitfrn African Dependencies 


the air-mail route to the Cape. From Tororo a branch line 
runs through important cotton country to Soroti. The centre 
of the British administration is Entebbe, oh Lake Victoria; 
it also possesses a station for research into tropical diseases. 
Sleeping sickness has been completely stamped out here. 

To-day motor-vans have almost completely displaced the 
native runners formerly used for mail ser\nces. Several 
native 'kingdoms’ are recognized, and the administration 
encourages development on lines similar to those adopted 
in the West African colonies. The “native problem” does 
not arise in the acute form which it assumes in Kenya. 

Trade. The figures for Uganda, usually combined with 
those of Kenya, are given at the end of the next section. 
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Kenya 


Kenya is a Crown colony except for some small coastal 
areas — part of the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar — 
which constitute a protectorate. The area is about 225,000 



Fig. 85. The Kenya and Uganda State Railway 

This Eoap biiogs out the vzxyin$, elevation of the Rift Valley and some oi the 
lakes of inland drainage that mark it. The main line is now from Mombasa 
to Kampala, via Eldoret, Mbulamuti, and Jioja. 

square miles. The population is estimated at about 3,254,000, 
including over 19,000 whites (some being South African 
Dutch), 42,000 Indians, and 13,600 Arabs; both Indians 
and Arabs have representation on the Legislative Council, 
which is, however, dominated by Europeans. There has been 
friction vith the Indian Government over the status of its 
nationals. 

The physical features have already been dealt with ; the 
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outstanding feature is tlie compact area of highland upon 
which the wliite population is settled. , 

Products aud Settlement. The most important coastal 
product is the coconut-palm ; long cultivated by Arabs, it 
lias recently become an object of interest to European 
and Indian planters, and there is a small export of copra. 
Rice is increasing in importance, and the lower Tana area 
is being developed. Other products include mangrove bark 
and poles, sugar, cotton of good qualit3^ tobacco, and fruits 
like the banana and mango, as well as cassava. Alost of 
these products arc unimportant in the northern drier 
coastal region. 

TJie lower ])arts of the plateau are largely native reserves, 
and cover a great area; pastoral occupations are the most 
important, large numbers of native cattle — of the zebu, 
humped type, small but hard}' — .sheep, and goats being kept. 
Apart from hides and skins, the principal native product 
available for export is ghee (clarified butter). Maize, millet, 
simsim, and ground-nuts are crops that might be developed.' 
At present the Kikuyu and Nyanza provinces are most 
important for native crops, and here recent interesting 
developments have been in the- native cultivation of sugar, 
cotton, and wattle (the last for its bark, which is rich in tannin). 

The highlands of Kenya provide a remarkable example 
of white settlement and development under the equator.' 
.Large areas of the highlands have been alienated for white 
occupation ; there are about 2000 European occupiers, w’ho 
are at present, however, cultivating only a small proportion 
of the occupied land. But it is important to notice that 
the Europeans are planters and ranchers who depend upon 
native labour for the ordinary farm occupations, and tlie 
supply of this labour is a matter of serious concern to them. 
Relatively temperate climatic conditions are added to a 
good and usually reliable rainfall ; there is a variety of soils, 
including volcanic and sandy areas, and the differences of 
elevation permit a considerable range of products. About 
2 per cent, of the area of Kenya is forested, and the bulk 
of the forest is in the highlands. A number of valuable 
trees occur, and already the need for reafforestation has 
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arisen* although local demand and difficult transport to the 
coast militate against an export trade. The coast belt yields 
certain valuable hard timbers, as well as mangrove poles. 
At about 5500 feet are the muhuga-forests, unfortunately 
largely cleared for coffee ; the muhuga-tree provides a hard, 
resistant timber, and plantations of it are now being formed. 
The next zone is' that of the ‘cedar ’-forests (6000 to gooo 
feet, on western slopes) ; there are several varieties of ‘ cedar,’ 
one (actually a juniper) being suitable for pencil-making; 
this belt contains the most important of the trees of Kenya. 
The zone of so-called camphor-forests, from 7000 to 9000 
feet, receives an abundant rainfall, and the accompanying 
vegetation is luxuriant; the 'camphor ’-trees provide good 
timber. From 8000 to 10,000 feet are the bamboo-forests, 
consisting of a single species, which would be available for 
the pulp industry. In addition to the forests there is an 
enormous area of more open land, suitable for mixed farming. 

Coffee is the crop at present of greatest economic impor- 
tance to the white settlers, who are exclusively responsible 
for its cultivation, its acreage having rapidly increased in 
the last decade, especially in the Kikuyu highlands.- Wild 
coffee occurs, but the arabtca variety is chiefly cultivated, 
the best elevation being about 5000 feet. Kenya coffee is 
of good quality, and the annual export averages well over 
300,000 cwt. ‘Sisal, cultivated in the Nairobi district up to 
7000 feet, usually provides the second most valuable export. 
Maize, grown at various elevations, yields a considerable 
surplus for export; its quality is good, and is subject to 
Government supervision. Research has developed excellent 
rust-resisting wheats, which are cultivated at about 7000 feet 
(chiefly in the Rift Valley), the crop being at present ab- 
sorbed locally. Flax has been successfully grown at about 
7000 to 7500 feet, but difficulties connected with retting and 
labour have caused its cultivation to languish. Among 
other matters concerning cultivation in the highlands, it may 
be noted that sugar and- the banana can be grown at the 
lower elevations, while temperate fruits, as well as those 
known as 'Mediterranean,' have been successfully planted. 
The cultivation of tea of good quality is a promising recent 
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development, mainly on the west flank of the j\Iau Range, 
and there is some export. Tobacco, on the other hand, makes 
little progiess. Successful attempts to add to the crops 
being grown arc indicated b}' the increasing export of 
pyrelhrum (insecticide powder made from a member of the 
daisy family) and the production of passion-fruit juice. 

The native cow has been improved b}' Eurojjean farmers 
by the introduction of pure-bred stock, and besides the 
supply of butler to the local market, there is a small export of 
this product. Cattle can for the most part be kept out of 
doors all the year round. The native sheep, of a poor variet)', 
has been improved bj' the introduction of merino and other 
tj'pes, while horse-breeding is also carried on. Pigs are 
another introduction. One of the difliculties of stock-rearing 
is connected with the native Ctarnivores, but this is lessening 
with closer settlement. It may be noted here that in Kenya 
and East Africa generally are found the chief present-day 
opportunities for big-game hunting. Strict regulations 
govern hunting ; the licences i.ssued are a source of revenue. 

Mineral development has recently assumed substantial 
importance. Lake ^lagadi, 30 square miles in area, in the 
Rift Valley, is filled with carbonate of soda ; transport costs 
are heavy, but there has been for many years a significant 
export. The discovery of gold (both alluvial and reef) at 
Kakamega in 1931 led to the alienation of a portion of the 
North Kavirondo native reserve, greatly disturbing native 
opinion. There has been a sui^’’ey of the Nyanza province, 
and an increasing amount of gold (88,000 fine ounces in 
1938) has been won — mainly by reef-mining. 

The development of the colony along the present lines 
is bound up with two problems : labour and communications. 
The planters need a large supply of native labour, but the 
natives have shown little desire to abandon their traditional 
occupations. Various methods have been adopted to induce 
a flow of natives to the areas developed by the whites, and 
the system of ‘forced labour’ for. public works commonly 
found in tropical territories is in operation. Attempts to 
increase the production of the native farmers are hindered 
by the fact that the native areas are, broadly speaking, 
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untouched by the railway and include the very large arid 
area of the colony; moreover, the native population, 
while generally increasing slowly, is in some areas on the 
decrease, partly owing to disease and partly owing to the 
removal of many young men from their villages and the 
consequent interference with the traditional tribal life. The 
increasing use of motor-tractors and motor-vehicles renders 
the settler somewhat less dependent upon native labour. 

Towns and Communications. Mombasa is on the east side 



Fig. 86. Mombasa Island 

Htc railway crosses a narrow channel at ^^akupa. 


of the island (53,000 inhabitants) of the same name, and 
was for some time the chief Portuguese base in East Africa. 
Its harbour is frequented by small steamers and dhows. 
On the south-west side of the island is Kilindini, a splendid 
natural deep-water harbour, now provided \vith modem 
shipping facilities and reputed the finest harbour in East 
Africa. Apart from a considerable entrepot trade, it serves 
as the great outlet and inlet for Uganda and Kenya Colony, 
as the Kenya and Uganda Railwaj^ runs from here through 
the most developed areas. The line runs through Voi, a 
junction for the Kilima Njaro district of Tangan5dka Terri- 
tory, and Magadi (the junction for a short and tortuous line 
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to the Magadi soda lake) to Nairobi (population, 60,000), 
the chief centre of white settlement, whence a branch runs 
to the foot of Mount Kenya. Nairobi is the administra- 
tive centre, from which many roads radiate, including one 
to the Sudan ; it contains about a third of both the white 
and Indian ])opulations of the colony. Beyond, the Rift 
\'alloy is crossed, and at Nakuru the line now branches, one 
route going to the lake port of Kisumu and the other through 
Eldoret to link up with the old Busoga Railway (see Fig. 85). 
In addition there are various short branches either existing 
or under construction. Away from the railway . there are no 
places of importance. 

Trade of Kenya and Uganda. The figures are for the 
domestic trade. 


— 

JOjf* 
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The export figures fluctuate with the price level (low for 
staple ])roducts in 1938), while locust infestation maj' affect 
in particular the maize export. The leading imjiort is cotton 
piece goods (£i million in 1938, and including a considerable 
increase, common to the imports of these goods into most 
parts of Africa, in the share from Japan). Iron and steel 
goods, machinery, automobiles, motor spirit, apparel,, 
tobacco, grain and flour, and whisky were other items 
(in that order). Cotton is normally the leading export 
{£31 million in 193S, 97 per cent, from Uganda); it 
was followed by coffee {£1 million, three-quarters from 
Kenya), and by gold (£665,000, four-fifths from Kenya), 
tea from Kenya, sisal (almost entirely from Kenya), oil- 
seeds, hides and skins, maize from Kenya, sugar, pyrethrum, 
sodium carbonate (£113,000), in descending order. The. 
United Kingdom does about 35 per cent, of the trade, 
sending rather more than receiving. 
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Tanganyika Territory 

This. area is a British mandate (Class B) and, except for 
a region round Lake Kivu mandated to Belgium, covers the 
whole of the former German protectorate of East Africa. 
The area is about 360,000 square miles, including 20,000 
square miles of water; the population consists of about 
5,140,000 natives, 9100 Europeans (including more than 
one-third Germans and a number of South African Dutch, 
notably in the Arusha district), 23,500 British Indians, 
7000 Arabs, and a few thousand others. The density of 
population varies from more than 100 to the square mile in 
the district north-west of Lake Nyasa to 1-7 per square mile 
in the Masai district. About 3200 square miles of land are 
alienated, chiefly to Europeans, but partly to Indians. The 
‘mandate safeguards the interests of the native population, 
and in practice the administration is similar to that of the 
West African territories. 

. The regions represented in Kenya are repeated in this 
temtory, but the proportion of purely arid country on the 
one hand is much less, while on the other the amount of 
highland suited to. white settlement is also less; moreover, 
the latter type of country is more scattered. A very large 
proportion of the whites are settled in the districts adjacent 
to the Pangani river, which rises in Mount Meru and passes 
the foot of Mount Kilima Njaro; this area received most 
attention from the Germans, and is served by a railway 
from Tanga. The plantation activity owes a great deal 
to German research and initiative. The Central Railway, 
unlike the Kenya and Uganda Railway, does not tap a 
large area of white settlement, but passes for .the most part 
through a savanna region that varies from park-land to 
thorny scrub. The highlands of the south-west are very 
much isolated, and white settlement in the Livingstone 
Mountains (Tukuyu highlands) and in the Iringa district 
has consequently made little progress at present; white 
settlers, however, are more and more turning their attention 
to the latter area. 

Productions. The distribution of products follows very 
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much that of Kenya. The coastal and highland forests 
cover about i per cent, of the area; the coastal forests 
provide mangrove, ebony, gum copal, and wild rubber, and 
bamboo is common on the highlands. Coastal products 
include coconuts, rice, sugar, ^d cotton ; the lower plateau 
is largely pastoral, typical products being hides and ghee; 
highland products, include sisal and coffee. By the lakes 
cotfee, cotton, rice, and sugar appear again. The most 
productive cotton area at present is the Mwanza Province, 
where the conditions are similar to those of Uganda ; never- 
theless, the results have been rather fluctuating, as the 
natives -do not concentrate upon it as they do in Uganda. 
Very good quality cotton is grown in the Rufiji valley and 
along the Central Railway. Native cultivation includes 
food-crops such as beans, maize, and millet, oil-seeds, chiefly 
ground-nuts and simsim, and on the coast rice, cassava, 
and fruits like the banana, mango, and coconut. Native 
coffee of the rohusta type and poorer quality forms the bulk 
of the Territory’s coffee production; it is chiefly grown in 
the Bukoba district. White plantations of sisal (of which 
Tanganyika is the chief East African producer) are widely 
developed in suitable districts in the Pangani basin and 
farther south in the Morogoro and Lindi districts ; the export 
has rapidly risen, and reached 100,000 tons in 1938. Coffee 
{arahica, of good quality) has become important in European 
plantations on the highlands of the Pangani basin, especially 
in the Lushoto area, while tea-planting has. begun in this 
and other districts. There are cotton plantation's in the 
coastal districts south of Dar es Salaam, and some attention 
has been given to sugar, coconuts, tobacco, cocoa, kapok, , 
and spices. The Germans planted a large area with Ceara 
rubber, but there is no production to-day, and many estates 
have been given over to sisal. It is noteworthy that the 
oil-palm appears near Lake Tanganyika and that the Arabs 
have long cultivated the date in the Tabora district. 

Stock-rearing by white settlers has not made as much 
progress in Tanganyika as it has in Kenya, but efforts are 
being made to improve the native cattle and to eliminate 
nagmta and rinderpest. There are nearly 5 million cattle—^ 
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a number equal to the combined total of dieep and goats ; 
there are substantial exports of hides and skins. A good 
deal of beeswax is collected in the savanna districts. 



Fig. 87. Tanganyika. Territory 

Most of the roads shown are little more than cleared tracks. The high rim of l.ake 
Nyasa makes it difficult of access; a at Manda may become important in the 
* future; a railway to U from'Kllosa has been proposed. 

The mineral wealth is varied. While the diamond pro- 
duction has declined to a very small amount, the output of 
gold from a number of districts — notably the Mbeya area — 
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has greatly increased. Tin ore output from the Bukoba 
district has also advanced. Of many other minerals knovm 
to exist' few are of note owing to difficulties of exploitation. 
Some good-quality mica is produced, and substantial 
quantities of salt — the latter chiefly along the coast. 

Towns and Communications. Dar es Salaam has a central 
position, and is the best harbour on the coast. It is an 
old Arab settlement with a modern European section, having 
35,000 inhabitants ; it is the terminus of the Central Railway 
and the administrative centre ; it exports principally copra, 
co^on, and ground-nuts. It has taken much entrepot trade 
from Zanzibar, and formerly exported much copper from the 
Belgian Congo. The railway (metre gauge) runs up through 
Morogoro, a leading centre of native cotton-growing, and 
Dodoma to Tabora (7000 inhabitants), situated at the cross- 
ing of the old north-to-south and east-to-west caravan routes, 
and finally reaches Kigoma, on Lake Tanganyika: Kigoma, 
having a better harbour, has displaced the old Arab slave- 
centre of Ujiji. Tanga (16,000 inhabitants), exporting 
chiefly sisal and coffee, is the outlet of the important planta- 
tions of the north-east comer; its railway, the Usambara 
Railway, runs to Moshi and Arusha, the chief white centres, 
and has a strategic connexion with Voi on the Ugandji line. 
Mohoro, near the Rufiji delta, is an outlet for mangrove 
poles, sugar, and cotton; nearly opposite is Mafia Island, 
rich in coconut-palms. Lindi, exporting coffee, cotton, and 
simsim, is served by a narrow-gauge tramway. The north- 
west of the territory has to export either via Lake Victoria 
and the Kenya and Uganda Railway, or by the line ‘from 
Mwanza, on Lake Victoria, to 'Tabora and the coast . Bukoba 
collects the native-grown, coffee of the district, and Mwanza 
deals chiefly in cotton, hides, and ground-nuts. Another 
branch runs from Manyoni.to Singida, in a gold-producing area . 

The Central Railway does a good deal of transit trade— 
both ways — ^for the Eastern Belgian Congo ; this has declined 
(see pp. 223-224). Coffee from the Lake Kivu district goes 
out by this route. 

The development of Kenya and that of Tanganyika 
Territory have followed similar 'lines, and the problems of 
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the two areas are almost identical. The possibilities of white 
settlement are, however, more limited in Tanganyika, but 
for this .reason, and because of its political status, there 
has been a greater stimulus to the improvement of the 
native farming in this area. Serious difficulties at present 
are connected with the spread of the infected tsetse fly in 
the interior districts (rendering them unsuitable for native 
occupation),, locust invasions, and soil erosion. 

Trade. Low prices for staple products seriously affected 
the 1938 export figures. The figures exclude bullion, specie, 
re-export, and transit trade. Goods in transit were valued 
at £2^ millions in 1929, at less than million in 1931, 
and only £53,000 in 1938. 


— 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Imports (;£iaoo) 

— 

— 


Exports (£1000) 

■■ 




Cotton piece goods form the principal import (£600,000 
in 1938) ; foodstuffs, including sugar, are large items, as are 
iron and steel goods, machhiery, building materials, oil, 
automobiles, and tobacco. Sisal accounts for some 40 per 
cent, of the export values (£1,425,000 in 1938' a great’ 
drop in value, though an increase in quantity) ; gold came 
next at £860,000,. followed by coffee (£385,000), cotton 
(£380,000), hides and skins, rice, ghee, beeswax, tin, simsim, 
copra, and ground-nuts (£31,000). Ground-nuts are usually 
much more important. 

Zanzibar 

This alluvial and coralline island, , 640 square miles in 
extent, lies a few degrees south of the equator, and is 
separated from the mainland by a channel 22 miles across 
at its narrowest part. With Pemba (380 square miles) it is a 
British protectorate, under- the nominal rule of a sultan. The 
total population is about 243,000, mainly Swahilis, but there 
are 33,40o Arabs, 14,300 Indians, and fewer than 300 whites. 
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Productions. These fertile tropical islands are intensively 
cultivated. Moreover, Zanzibar has been for several cen- 
turies the principal Arab trading-station on this coast and 
a great port for. the whole of East Africa Hence the 
explanation of its very mixed population. Its present Arab 
and Indian population constitutes a big trading element.- 
Many kinds of fruit are grown, but- the important cultiva- 
tions are cloves and coconuts, the former being much more 
valuable than the latter. 

These islands produce the bulk of the world's supply of 
cloves. The clove industry first became important about a 
century ago, when the reigning sultan promoted it. A 
violent cyclone destroyed most of Zanzibar’s plantations in 
1872, and, though they have largely' been re-established, 
Pemba leads to-day with about 40,000 acres under cloves 
as against 20,000 acres in Zanzibar. There is a certain 
amount of competition, especially from Madagascar. 

There are some small industries, including soap-making, 
but the former export trade in soap has almost disappeared. 

Zanzibar town (45,000 inhabitants) is opposite the main- 
land; it provides an extensive and sheltered anchorage. 
It has long been the largest city of East Africa, is visited 
' by much shipping, and has a busy dhow traffic. Its im- 
portance as a trans-shipment centre has seriously declined 
in relation to the maiifiand, but while it can hardly hope 
to maintain its outstanding importance on this coast, there 
is little indication that its domestic trade will be seriously 
affected. It is an important cable-station. 

Trade. An analysis of the trade of Zanzibar provides an 
interesting study of an old-established entrepot. ■ 


— 

1937 

1938 

Total imports . 

Total exports . 

£1,230,000 

IS74.000 

;£ 994 ,ooo 

;^ 845 ,ooo 


Seeing that the value of -the exports of domestic produce, 
principally cloves' and copra, totalled only £663,000 in 
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1937 and ;^640 ,ooo in 1938. it is clear that there is a large 
additional trade of an entrepot character. The principal 
articles of entrepot trade are cotton piece goods, copra, 
petroleum, and ivory. Zanzibar collects copra and- ivory 
from mainland centres, and distributes cotton goods and 
petroleum to them. 

The other imports were mainly rice, sugar, flour, ghee, 
tobacco, bags, and coal. Of the exports cloves led at 
£515,000 in 1938, and, in addition to the items already 
indicated, there were exports of clove-stems and -oil and 
coconut-oil. 

The cloves go now chiefly to the Dutch East Indies, India, 
and the United States; formerly they went largely to 
London, but other countries are now buying direct from 
Zanzibar. The imported copra is largely used for bulking 
wth the local product, which is chiefly grown in Zanzibar, 
and is inferior in quality to that from Tangan3dka. Of the 
imports, the United Kingdom, Japan, Burma, India, and 
Tanganyika Territory are important suppliers. India sends 
chic% cotton goods and sacks, and Burma sends rice. 
Tanganyika Territory sends mainly copra, simsim, and 
ivory, and takes cotton piece goods and motor-spirit and 
petroleum. Most of the copra goes to France and Italy. 

Tanganyika Territory takes more than lialf the re-exports, 
which have, however, greatly declined in recent years, 
showing the effect of competition from mainland ports.^ 

• Africa View, by Julian Huxley, gives an admirable descriptive account 
of East Africa, together with a discussion of many of the problems which 
arise tliere and which are common to most of the white-administered areas 
of inter-tropical Africa, 
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CHAPTER IX 

ISLANDS OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 
•Madagascar 

This is one of the large islands of the world, and lies between 
12° S. and 25° S. latitude. It is 980 miles long, with a 
maximum width of 360 miles, and has an area of nearly a 
quarter of a million square miles. The population is about 
3,800,000, of whom 25,000 are French, while there are 'Some 
14,000 Arabs, Indians, and Chinese. The Malagasy are 
largely of Malayo-Polynesian stock, but there has been 
intermarriage with negro peoples, and in the west and south 
are tribes of almost unmixed African origin. The dominant 
tribe is the Hova, numbering, nearly a million, and their 
Malayan language (Malagasy) is in general use in the island ; 
this Malayan people and the Betsileo, of mixed blood, are 
two vigorous types, and occupy the greater part of the 
plateau. There are a considerable number of French 
colonists, as well as creole^ immigrants from Reunion and 
Mauritius. The Asiatics' are chiefly traders. • 

The interest of the French in the island began with the 
rise of the East Indian trade, when Madagascar was used as 
a calling-station ; they thus avoided African ports used by 
the traders of other countries. Actual conquest commenced 
in the north-west, where they claimed territory as having 
been ceded by local chiefs. Fighting with the Hovas took 
place between 1882 and 1885, following which the French 
assumed control over the foreign relations of the island; 
after further fighting Madagascar became a French colony 
in 1896. It is physically related to the mainland — from 
which it is separated by the Mozambique Channel, with 
a minimum width of 240 miles — but has few economic 

^A creole is a person of European descent born in the tropics, notably ■ 
the East and West Indies; in this area they are mostly of French origin. 
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connexions M'itli it, and, in addition, has many characteristics 
tlial sharply distinguish it, particularly in regard to the 
origin of the population, the flora, and the fauna. Never- 
theless, it offers a stud}’ in tropical development \rith 
distinct similarities to certain other divisions of the 
continent. 

Physical Conditions. A coastal plain — fairly broad in the 
west and cither non-existent or very narrow in the cast — 
rises sharply, especially in the east, to a central dissected 
plateau with -a general altitude of between 3000 and 4000 
feet, but with outstanding ridges and massifs that lie 
relatively near the cast coast and form the north-to-south 
watershed of the island. The highc.^t part is towards the 
north, the Tsaratanana massif reaching 0450 feet. More 
extensive, though le.cs high, is the. ma.ssif of Ankaratra, 
a -volcanic area reaching 8575 feet, situated south of Anta- 
nanarivo. On the eastern side gorges have been cut by 
torrential rivers, the chief of which is the Mangoro; on the 
west the rivers liavo less steep gradients, and pass through 
gently sloping plains, although there arc evidences of a 
broken ridge lower than, and parallel to, the main plateau. 
The Betsiboka, Mangoky, and Onilahy are among tlie more 
important of the streams draining to the Mozambique 
Channel; they have some value for navigation, e.sj>ecially 
in the summer. The plateau falls fairly gently to a coast 
plain in the south. 

Geologically Madagascar is an outlying portion of the 
South African plateau. The central highland and its eastern 
flank consist of Arcluean rocks, gneiss, granite, and schists. 
To the cast arc rocks of Cretaceous age, with a band of 
recent deposits extending from Fort Dauphin to Tamatave. 
'fherc are recent deposits, too, round Lake Alaotra, which 
has an area of 80 square miles. The western jdaitis are of 
sedimentar}' rock, becoming younger from Permian .to 
Tertiary between the highlands and the sea. Arcluean 
rocks cover, however, two-thirds of the area, and most of 
the exposed igneous rock has been dccontposed into latcrite. 
Old cones and lava-flows arc widespread, but although earth- 
quake shocks are felt from time to time the only remaining 
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evidence of active vulcanism is the frequent occurrence of 
hot springs. 

The east coast is remarkably straight for a great part of 
its length ; there is a long string of lagoons here, now 
connected by the Canaux des Pangalanes, which run for 
several hundred miles south from Tamatave. Natural har- 
bours are few along this coast, but in the north Diego 
Suarez can accommodate large vessels, while the west coast 
has a number of good estuaries, including the bays of 
Ampasindova and BombetoM, as well as a good harbour at 
Tulear. 

Climate and Vegetation. Most of Madagascar lies north of 
the Tropic of Capricorn, and the island is consequently iii 
the belt of the south-east trades. Broadly speaking, mean 
sea-level temperatures decrease from north to south. The 
highest mean monthly temperatures range from a little 
above 8o° F. in the north to a little below that figure in the 
south, while for the coolest month the figures are from 73° F. 
in the north to 68“ F. in the south. But there are consi- 
derable differences in the daily range of temperature, which 
varies with the character of the rainfall and with the eleva- 
tion. Thus high daily ranges are common on the west and 
south-west, where- the climate tends to aridity ; and on the 
plateau in the dry season minimum temperatures approximate 
to freezing-point . The effect of elevation on mean temperatures 
is shown by Antananarivo at 4600 feet, ranging from 58“ F. 
to 70“ F., as compared with Tamatave (68*5“ F. to 80’5° F.). 

The rainfall is naturally heaviest on the eastern seaboard 
and plateau slopes, and comes mainly in the southern sum- 
mer. At this season the plateau has plentiful precipita- 
tion ; the western plains, however, receive only a small 
amount of this largely convectional rainfall, except toward 
the north, where the lowlands for a considerable distance 
north and south of Mayunga have a large amount. The 
south and south-west coasts receive only a moderate to scanty 
share of the summer rainfall, and here summer temperatures 
are very high. In the southern winter only the east coast and 
eastern slopes have any substantial precipitation, and this 
is considerably less than the amount which falls in summer. 
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Destructive tropical cyclones chiefly affect the east coast, 
and are most numerous in the summer months. 

There a:re five climatic zones : 

(1) The Northern Tip. Hot 
and wet^from November to 
April; less hot and much less 
wet for the rest of the year. 

(2) The Eastern Zone. Hot 
and wef; rain all through the 
year, heaviest in summer. 

Tamatave has 131", though 
the month of least rainfall, 

November (s-g*), just precedes 
the heavy rains. March has 
nearly 18". 

(3) The Western Plains. Hot 
.and wet in summer, with rain- 
fall decreasing southward ; dry 
in winter. 

(4) The South and South-west 
Coasts. Relatively dry and hot, 
the small rainfall — ^in places as 
low as 16" — coming in the 
summer ; the winter is dry and 
very warm. 

(5) The Plateau. Warm- 
temperate in character, with 
summer rain. Antananarivo has 
a mean annual temperature of 
65° F., an annual range of i2®F., 
and 54" of rain, of which only 

2" falls between May and September inclusive. Large daily' 
ranges during the dry season. 

The natural vegetation closely follows the climatic zones. 
The eastern wet zone has dense forests containing ebony,- 
rosewood, rubber, copal, the raffia-palm, and numerous spe- 
cies characteristic of hot, wet forest. A more temperate 
type of forest, wth much bamboo, ascends the eastern slopes 
of the highland. The western plains, with their dry season, 
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have deciduous forests. Round the estuaries of the west 
coast mangrove swamps afford a useful source of tannin. 
The south and south-western coasts have semi-desert vegeta- 
tion. The plateau, which has most of the population, is 
mainly grass-land, the tree-growth being limited by wind. 

As in so many parts of tropical Africa, the forest has been 
seriously interfered with by native methods of cultivation, 
so that to-day it covers only 14 per cent, of the- area of 
Madagascar. Forest is cut. down, and the wood is burnt to 
provide a patch for cultivation. This is deserted and another 
patch cleared, the original clearing degenerating to a brush- 
wood type. Thus the forest descends to ‘ savoka,' and as 
‘ savoka ’ is often afire, it sinks into bush. The laterite 
which is so often exposed in this way hardens under the 
influence of the sun to a crust that is useless to vegetation. 
The authorities are grappling with this serious problem. 

The long separation of the island from the African- main-! 
land is illustrated by the fact that three-fourths of its species 
of plants are not represents there. The fauna illustrates 
this feature even more remarkably. The anthropoid apes 
and monkeys and the larger ungulates and carnivores of 
the mainland are absent', and rare forms of animal life, 
including lemurs and chameleons, are Common, 'while the 
recent deposits contain remarkable fossils of relatively old 
forms, including giant birds and saurians. The reptile's 
resemble those of South America rather than those of 
Africa. 

Productions. Before Madagascar became a French posses- 
sion the external trade was very scanty. It is not, in com- 
parison with the size of the island, very great yet. Since 
then attention has been given to forest-products and forest- 
conservation, to the development of tropical agriculture 
(which has been greatly assisted by immigration from the 
Mascarene Islands), and to active agricultural research and 
encouragement,' although the importance of pastoral occupa- 
tion's has not been neglected. The labour-supply is a diffi- 
culty ) the island is relatively thinly peopled, and native 
methods of agriculture are primitive and wasteful, besides 
which the Malagasy are not easily diverted from their native 
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food-production to plantation-work. Tlie sj^stem of land- 
tenure has been altered to promote plantation development. 

Wild products have relatively little importance. Man- 
grove-bark is obtained in the west ; ebony and rosewood are 
found in the .eastern -forests up to an altitude of about 
500 feet, and other useful timbers occur; the raffia-palm 
is widespread, though it is now cultivated ; beeswax, honej', 
and gum copal are collected, but nibber-tapping has all but 
ceased. There is now a substantial export of raffia, and this 
product has considerable importance for local purposes. 

The food-crops cultivated have in some cases become so 
important as to provide a surplus for export. Rice is by 
far the leading cereal, and is wndely grown in deltas and 
places which can be irrigated ; it is noteworth3’' that the two 
principal interior centres, Antananarivo and Fianarantsoa, 
are both situated on irrigated upland plains. There is now 
a substantial surplus of rice,' while large plantations of 
manioc in the east and north-west permit an export of 
tapioca. A beginning has been made with the export of 
ground-nuts, for which cultivation the light soils of the 
west are admirably suited. One of the most widespread 
products is maize, the cultivation of which by the west 
coast has greatly expanded; another is Cape beans, of 
which there is a large crop in the western parts ; haricots 
are wdely grown on the plateau, and are exported with 
potatoes to RtMinion and Mauritius. Cotton, tobacco, and 
sugar are all grown for local use. ^larket-gardening is carried 
on round the principal centres of the plateau, tire chief 
European fruits and vegetables having been introduced. 

Tropical agriculture, usuallj’ on European or creole planta- 
tions, is steadil}' proceeding. Coffee of the robitsla tj'pe, 
notabl3' in the Antananarivo area, is one of tiie mo.s’t 
successful crops; clove cultivation on St Mar3’ Island and 
the adjacent mainland has rapidly increased, and vanilla, 
introduced from Reunion, has become ver}- important, 
though the qualit3' is not 3'et high. Tobacco and sugar 
production have greatl3’ increased, and considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the growing of plants giving essences 
for perfumes, such as 3'lang-3dang and lemon grass. Tea and 
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cocoa have not met with much success, but deltaic areas 
of the north-west now carry coconut plantations, and there 
is already a small export of copra. The castor-oil plant is 
being grown in some of the drier parts, and developments 
in irrigation cotton' are looked for in the south-west, where 
sisal is being cultivated in the Tul&ar district. Mulberry- 
trees are grown in connexion with sericulture. 

On the- plateau stock-rearing is a staple occupation. The 
native cattle are of the zebu or humped type, and the native 
sheep are fat-tailed — ^that is, both are adapted to the dry 
season. Cattle are by far the more important, and there 
are more than 6,000,000 head'; they are, however, of a 
poor type, and little progress has been made in improving 
the herds. The great problem is the shortage of food in the 
dry season, when many die of exposure on the plateau. 
Nevertheless, six of the larger towns, including the capital, 
Tamatave, Diego Suarez, and Mayunga, carry on meat- 
packing, and there is an export of animals to Reunion and 
Mauritius and a much more valuable export of hides. Sheep 
are not very numerous, and there are few goats. • Pigs rank 
next to cattle as regards number, there being nearly half a 
million ; a beginning has been made in the production of 
bacon and lard. Small numbers of asses, mules, horses, and 
ostriches are also reared. . 

Minerals. The mineral wealth is sufficiently well known 
and exploited to have considerable importance. The 
Archaean rock contains a large variety of minerals. Alluvial 
gold is worked in the north, but the output has considerably 
declined in recent years. Iron, copper, nickel, and lead ores 
are known to exist. Bauxite and graphite are widespread 
in the lateritized areas ; the latter mineral has considerable 
importance, but the output has remarkably fluctuated, 
largely owing to labour difficulties. It is easily worked; 
and production began in 1909, reaching a maximum of 
35,000 tons in 1917 ; since then it has been as low as 4000 
tons, but has latterly risen {14,400 tons in 1938), rivalling 
the output of Ceylon. The mica output- has also fluctuated; 
recently it has been small. Considerable future importance is 
attached to the deposits of coal in the upper Onilahy valley. 
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Communications and Towns. Many crafts are practised, 
such as the weaving of cotton, silk, hemp, raffia, and other 
fibres, but there is little industrial activity in Madagascar. 
A good deal of labour .is employed in connexion Avith the 
preparation of primary pro- 
ducts — e.g., sugar and tapioca 
— and in mining, in regard to 
the development of which 
there is j available plentiful 
water-power. The meat-pack- 
ing industry has already been 
referred to (p. 258). Labour is 
seriously short for the develop- 
ments .that are hoped for. 

Porterage is still largely neces- 
sary, although there are now 
some 2000 miles of good roads, 
principally connecting more 
important towns, and another 
12,000 miles of roads suitable 
for dry-season motor traffic. 

Certain rivers, particularly in 
the west, have considerable 
local value, and the Canaux 
des 'Pangalanes, connecting 
the east coast lagoons, pro- 
viding a waterway 420 miles 
long, is of great importance 
for coastal traffic and for 
serving the developing valleys 
of the east. Railway com- 
munications are very limited. 

The principal railway runs from Tamatave (21,500 inhabi- 
tants), the leading port, with a harbour somewhat protected 
by banks of coral, along the coast to Brickaville, and then 
climbs to the first step of the plateau at Moramanga (3000'), 
a centre for forestry, manioc, and graphite, and the junction 
for a branch to Andreba, on Lake Alaotra, in a rice-growing 
area. 



Fig. 89. Madagascar — 
Minerals 
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From Moramanga the line then goes on to the capital, 
Antananarivo, formerly a large village and the Hova ‘ 
capital, but now largely a modern town, with' 127,000 



Fig. 90. Madagascar — ^Towns and Communications 

inhabitants, on the edge of a fertile, well-watered plain 
surrounded by hills. "From here. a line runs southward 
to the important centre of Antsirabe (population,. 18,000), 
and will be continued to Fianarantsoa . (population, 
15,000), the centre of the Betsileo people, A railway 
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has been completed between the latter place and Manakara, 
which is likely to increase in importance in consequence; 
like Mananjary (12,000 inhabitants), some distance to the 
northf it serves both coastal and plateau districts. The 
second port in importance is Mayunga (24,000 inhabitants), 
in an area of active tropical development. A railway is 
projected from Tulear up the Onilahy valley; much is 
e.vpected from this line, for not only is the valley very 
■fertile and capable of irrigation, already producing rice, 
cotton, and sisal, but the railway will serve a promising 
coalfield. The harbour is well protected by a coral reef, 
and may become the most important in the island. Diego 
Suarez (13,000 inhabitants), in the extreme north, and 
Voh^mar can both accommodate large vessels; the former 
is a naval station and port of call. It should be noted that 
most of the ports are at or near the mouths of rivers; the 
more important ones are being modernized. 

Trade. The trade has steadily increased in recent years, 
largely as a result of increased production. Imports in 1938 
reached £3,550,000 and exports £4,825,000. Cotton goods 
are the biggest import (£1,100,000 in 1938), oil, machinery, 
iron and steel goods, and automobiles being other large 
items. 

The leading export in recent years has been coffee, which 
reached £ij millions in 1938, followed, in descending order 
of value, by vanilla (£400,000), canned meat, hides and 
skins, sugar, cloves, raffia, manioc, mica, and graphite 
(£100,000). The exports also included rum, rice; tapioca, 
mica, and sisal, and illustrate the very varied economic 
afctivity. The bulk of the trade is with France. 


Mayotte and the Comoro Islands 

This archipelago, l5dng in the Mozambique Channel, 
forms a dependency of Madagascar, and consists chiefly of 
four islands, with a total area of 800 square miles and a 
total population of r30,ooo, including rather fewer than 
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1000 whites. The principal island is Great’ Comoro. The 
group, hiUy, and of volcanic origin, has a tropical wet 
climate, and is washed by the warm Mozambique Current. 
The natural forest has been largely cleared for tropical 
plantation. Sugar, though still important, has considerably 
declined in recent years; rum is distilled from molasses. 
Vanilla has assumed more importance than sugar, while 
ylang-ylang, cocoa, and coconuts are cultivated, and cattle 
are reared on the higher parts. These are the chief products, 
and, with hard timber, provide the exports ; the trade re- 
turns are included in those of Madagascar. With the decline 
of sugar Cultivation there has been considerable emigration 
to that island and the adjacent coast of South Africa. 

The island of Juan de Nova, in the middle of the Mozam- 
bique Channel, produces small quantities of phosphates. 

The Mascarene Islands 

Though doubtless known earlier to the Arabs, this group 
was discovered in 1507 by the Portuguese, from one of 
whom the name is derived. The islands are of volcanic 
origin, and cap a submarine ridge lying from 400 to 500 
miles east of Madagascar, in about 20° S. latitude. The 
climate is hot, though not excessively so, with a small range 
of temperature and with a good rainfall, chiefly in summer, 
from the south-east trades. Destructive hurricanes are 
common, and occur mostly in the wet season. Reunion 
has a greater elevation than Mauritius. The group includes 
the isolated island of Rodriguez, lying to the east. The 
natural vegetation is forest, but this has largely disappeared. 
The indigenous flora and fauna show even less resemblance 
to those of Africa than do those of Madagascar. Emigra- 
tion from these islands to Madagascar has been of great 
importance in connexion \vith the development of the latter. 

Reunion 

Ori^nally called Bourbon, this island has been French 
since 1664. It covers barely 1000 square miles, and has a 
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population of 210,000, chiefly creoles botirbomais.^ There 
are a few hundred British Indians and some Chinese, negroes, 
and Malagasy. The island has a surf-bound coast, and is 
entirely volcanic; it is of much greater elevation than 
Mauritius, and a maximum height of over 10,000 feet is 
reached in the Piton des Neiges, in the north-west. Active 
volcanism continues in the south-east, where there was a 



serious outbreak in 1927 in the neighbourhood of the Piton 
de la Fournaise' (8200 feet). As in Mauritius, the mean 
annual temperature is about 78° F. ; the rainfall, coming 
chiefly in summer, is very heavy on the higher parts. The 
lower areas are often unhealthy and swampy. There are 
still 150,000 acres of forest. In the early colonial days the 
island was chiefly important for its coffee plantations, but 
last century saw the substitution of sugar as the staple crop. 
Sugar covers some 60,000 acres, a quarter of the total culti- 
vated area. The sugar crop is much smaller than that of 
Mauritius, there being little Asiatic labour in the island; 

‘ Descendants of early French settlers. 
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moreover, the competition of beet has been seriously felt, so 
that the yield, of -sugar by 1920 declined to about 40,000 
tons per annum, but has since greatly increased, reaching 
nearly 80,000 tons in 1938. Large quantities of rum are 
distilled. Vanilla is a relatively recent but important 
cultivation, and there are considerable areas under maize, 
tobacco, manioc, and coffee. Cloves and perfumes are also 
produced, 

.The chief port is Pointe des Galets, near the town of St 
Paul (21,500 inhabitants), on- tlje north-west coast ; it has 
a good sheltered harbour, the only one suitable for large 
vessels. The towns are necessarily scattered in the relatively 
small areas of lowland round the coast. The capital is 
St Denis, in the north, with 31,000 inhabitants ; St Benoit 
is in the north-east and St Pierre (18,600 inhabitants) in the 
south-west. These towns are connected by 80 miles of railway. 
There is cable connexion with Tamatave and Mauritius. 

The imports in 1938 totalled about £1,500,000, .and con- 
sisted chiefly of rice and foodstuffs from India and Mada- 
gascar and manufactured goods from France. The exports 
were valued at about £1,200,000, and principally consisted 
of sugar and rum and small quantities of spices and coffee. 


Mauritius 

This island, originally ' called Ceme by the Portuguese, 
was occupied in 1598 by the Dutch, who gave it its present 
name. Owing to the failure of their settlement, the Dutch 
deserted it in 1710, leaving many marooned slaves. In 
1715 the French occupied it under the name of He de France. 
During the Napoleonic Wars it became a base for privateers, 
but surrendered to the British in 1810. It has an area of 
720 square miles and a population of about 415,000. About 
two-thirds of the population consists of Indians ' largely 
brought here for plantation work ; most of the rem?iinder are 
creoles and negroes, and there are nearly 8000 Chinese. The 
island is largely fringed with coral reefs ; most of the interior 
is highland, the maximum elevation being the Piton de la 
Riviere Noire (2711 feet), in the south-west. The heavy 
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rainfall on the highlands, coming chiefly in summer, and 
reaching 150" on the highest parts, has a rapid run-off, owing 
to the clearing of forests (which once contained a good deal 
of ebony), so that the lowlands are swampy and malarial. 



Malaria is still a serious problem, though less so than for- 
merly. There are considerable modifications of both tem- 
perature .and rainfall due to relief ; the rainfall notably varies 
from place to place and from year to year. 

There is a remarkable development of the sugar industry, 
which was established here nearly two centuries ago with 
the assistance of negro labour; so dominant is this crop that 
it normally provides more than 80 per cent, of the export 
values; the production varies from year to year, being 
somewhat dependent upon the weather and upon the 
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depredations of a beetle pest. Indians own and cultivate 
more than half the sugar area, and the- annual crop has 
recently exceeded 300,000 tons. The cultivation of coconuts, 
tobacco, vanilla, bananas, ground-nuts, pineapples, tea, 
and food-crops such as rice and maize is as yet very 
limited, but more attention is now being directed to crops 
other than sugar, as food and other necessaries must be 
mainly imported. Mauritius hemp, derived^ from an 
aloe, grows wild, but it suffers from the competition of 
Manila hemp and sisal, and the production is now small. 
It should be possible to develop a variety of irrigation 
crops, since the lowlands have a relatively small rainfall 
and a definitely dry season. An irrigation scheme in the 
south-west subserves sugar-growing. Cattle are reared 
largely for draught purposes, and there is a small export 
of hides. 

Mauritius has two good harbours. Port Louis and Grand 
Port. The latter, with the town of Mahebourg, is little 
used, being exposed to the prevailing wind. Port Louis, , 
with 57,000 inhabitants, is on the north-west and sheltered 
side of the island, and is protected on the land side by high- 
lands. Here is concentrated most of the trade, but as the 
town is unhealthy a residential capital hp grown up at 
Curepipe (19,500 inhabitants), in the interior, at 1800 feet. 
Souillac (Port Savanna) is a picturesque seaside resort. The 
island has 144 miles of ra.ilway, mostly of standard gauge. 
Mauritius is a cable-station and a place of call for some vessels 
using the Cape route to India. 

The following figures are based upon the value of the rupee 
as IS. 6 d. Imports in 1938 were valued at £2,550,000, 
exports at £2,500,000. The chief import is rice from Burma ; 
other foodstuffs, cotton goods (largely from Japan), ferti- 
lizers (chiefly sulphate of ammonia), machinery, iron and 
steel goods, and oil are other considerable items. In 1938 
the sugar export (chiefly to the United Kingdom) reached 
nearly £2,400,000, followed by copra (mostly from the 
Oil Islands — ^see p. 267) at £20,000. The export of Mauritius 
hemp (valued at £50,000 in 1927) has steadily fallen in 
recent years, and reached only £4,700. 
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Rodriguez is a dependency of Mauritius, 350 miles to the 
east ; it is a volcanic island rising to 1700 feet, with an 
.area of 42 square miles and over 10,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
negroes Tt is nearly surrounded by .coral reefs. With a 
climate' similar to that of Mauritius, though somewhat 
cooler, it grows citrus fruits, maize, and beans, and rears 
cattle and goats, while fishing has considerable importance. 
The total trade in 1938 amounted to £57,000.. 

The Chsigos Archipelago is part of a group of islands known 
collectively as the Oil Islands. These are also dependencies 
of Mauritius, and are disconnected groups of atoll formation, 
lying but a short distance south of the equator in the middle 
of the Indian Ocean. The total population is barely 16100, 
and consists mainly of negroes and Malagasy. Coconuts 
provide a considerable export of oil and copra; guano and 
salted fish are also produced. The Chagos Archipelago con- 
tains the remarkable atoll of Diego Garcia, which encloses 
a lagoon 13 miles long from north to south and 4 to 6 miles 
wide. This is a useful coaling-station on the routes from 
the Red Sea to Western Australia and between Mauritius 
and Colombo. The lesser dependencies are of no particular 
-importance ; they include Trois Frdres, St Brandon, and Six 
Islands. 

The Seychelles 

This British group, with dependencies, contains 92 islands, 
having an area of 156 square miles. The most important 
island is Mahe (56 square miles), the next largest being 
Praslin (20 square miles).. The population numbers 31,500, 
and is mainly African in origin, but contains a large number 
of creoles and some Indians. The dependencies include the 
Amirantes, Aldabra, Providence, and Farquhar Islands. 

The Seychelles are of granitic and volcanic formation, in 
some parts of considerable elevation, rising in Mahe to 3000 
feet ; they are surrounded by coral reefs. Being only a few 
degrees away from the equator, they have a climate which 
is remarkably equable, without excessive heat, and without 
the disastrous hutricanes that do so much damage nearer 
the Tropic of Capricorn. There is plentiful rain, due to the 
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north-west wind that blows from December to April. The 
south-east trades blow for the rest of the year. The forests 
include a certain amount of mangrove swamp. There are 
few domestic animals, but fishing, principally for tortoiseshell 
and trepang, has some importance. Communications are 
largely coastwise, but motor transport on the larger islands 
is increasing. 

Apart from foodstuffs grown for local consumption — 
sugar, maize, manioc, bananas, and yams-rcultivation is 
mainly concerned with coconuts and spices. On Praslin and 
Curieuse the coco-de-mer , or double coconut, is indigenous ; 
it is found nowhere else in the world. There are some 
28,000 acres under coconuts, the next important product 
being cinnamon. Vanilla (much declined in recent years) 
cloves, patchouli, and pineapples are also cultivated. The 
industries are chiefly connected with the drying of copra, 
the extraction of oils, the working of phosphates, and the 
collection of mangrove-bark. 

Port Victoria, on the north-east of Mahe, is the capital;- 
it has a good harbour, is a. coaling-station, and is called at 
regularly by vessels running between Bombay and Mombasa. 
It has cable connexions with Mauritius, Zanzibar, Aden, and 
Colombo. 

Imports (based on the value of the rupee as is. M.) in 
1938 totalled £80,000, made up principally of cotton goods, 
rice, and other foodstuffs. Exports were valued at £70,000 ; 
copra led at £40,000, followed by phosphates (£ig,ooo), 
cinnamon oil (£13,500), and smaller values of patchouli and 
vanilla. Low prices mainly accounted for the fact that the 
value of the exports was less than half that of the previous 
year. 
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CHAPTER X 

SOUTH AFRICA 
General Considerations 

The large economic region of South Africa comprises a 
number of political divisions, with a total area of about 
2,000,0.00 square miles and a total population of some seven- 
teen millions, including about 2 million whites. Although 
stretching through many degrees of latitude (from roughly 
10° S. to 35° S.), and therefore exhibiting diversities of cli- 
mate, it has considerable uniformity of relief, as well as a 
large measure of economic and political unity. Except for 
Portuguese East Africa, the whole area is under British 
control. The dominant political unit is the Union of South 
Africa, which has, for Africa, a well-developed railw;ay- 
system, linked with that of South-West Africa, a Union 
mandate, and through Bechuanaland with the railways of 
Rhodesia, The unification of Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia and their ultimate fusion with Nyasaland is being 
seriously discussed ; this seems at the present time more likely 
than fusion with the Union of South Africa, The railway 
links of these northern territories are being. improved, and 
the reason for placing Portuguese East Africa in this large 
economic division is the dependence of Nyasaland, Southern 
Rhodesia, and the Transvaal upon rail-communications with 
the Portuguese ports of Beira and Louren90 Marques, It 
should be further noted that in no other division of Africa 
has the exploitation of mineral wealth been of such out- 
standing importance or played such a dominant part in the 
historic^ and economic development. The whole region 
keeps official time two hours in advance of Greenwich, based 
' upon longitude 30° E. 


s 
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Physical Conditions. Apart from a rather considerable 
area of lowland in Portuguese East Africa, along the coast 
of which is a belt of recent alluvial deposits, South Africa 
shows the ancient plateau structure (with a higher bordering 
rim) so typical of the continent. . The interior basin of Lake 
Ngami and the Makarikari Salt-pans and the Molopo basin are 



Fig. 93. Granite Kopje, Southern Rhodesia 

These kopjes result from the erosion of igneous intrusions, and should be distin- 
guished from the flat-topped kopjes produced in sedimentary formations and 
common farther south in South Mricd. Good tobacco soils are often found iu 
their neighbourhood. 

Hiih Commissimter for Southern Rhodesia 

filled with recent alluvial and lacustrine deposits, bordered 
by Primary or ancient crystalline rocks. Important beds 
of Primary sandstone — ^for example, the Table Mountain 
Sandstone — and ancient conglomerates occur, especially in 
South-West Africa and in the Transvaal, In the central 
and eastern parts of the Cape Province and ,in the Orange 
Free State and Naital the rocks are mainly of Secondary age, 
and include the Stormberg beds with their’ coal-bearing 
formations. A great deal of faulting and some folding has 
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taken place in the south and south-east, and the whole area 
has been subj ected to prolonged denudation. In the interior, 
where relatively dry conditions prevail, the horizontal bed- 
ding of many of the rocks has led to the development of the 
flat-topped conical hills, often bordered at the top by preci- 
pitous cliffs, known as kopjes ; in the formation of these wind 
has played an important part. In some parts, especially 
Rhodesia, kopjes of irregular outline arise from differential 
erosion in igneous rocks. 

The average elevation of the plateau considerably exceeds 
3000 feet, the principal areas not reaching this height being 
the Molopo basin, considerable regions round the Limpopo 
and Upper Zambezi, the Ngami depression, and the deep, 
unhealthy trench of the Loangwa. In addition, the Rift 
Valley, occupied by Lake Nyasa and the Shire, is below this 
elevation. . The western rim, which at places in South-West 
Africa exceeds 6000 feet, is broken by the Kunene and the 
Orange. The eastern rim contains the most prominent relief 
in South Africa — ^the long water-parting from the Storm 
Bergen in the east of the Cape Province to the Zoutpans- 
bergen just south of the' middle Limpopo. In the Drakens- 
bergen, broad, flat-topped, and deeply dissected highlands, 
the highest points of Mont aux Sources and Cathkin Peak 
attain between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. Between the Lim- 
popo and Zambezi lie the Matopo Hills and the highlands of 
Mashonaland, which on the eastern border of Southern 
Rhodesia exceed 6000 feet, but this elevation is reached, to 
the north of the Zambezi, only in the highlands bordering the 
Rift Valley. In the extreme south step-faulting has led to 
a terrace formation, ’with the feature-lines running east to 
west, the Little Karoo lying between the Lange Bergen and 
the Zwarte Bergen and the Great Karoo between the latter 
and the Nieuwveld Range. In the extreme south-west, 
however, the trend of the Olifants Mountains is from north 
to south. 

The principal river is the -Zambezi, which, having captured 
a good deal of the drainage formerly running to the Ngami 
depression; now derives many head-streams from the Bihe 
plateau. As a navigable waterway it is seriously impeded 
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by the Victoria Falls, ^ and again between Zumbo and Tet^, 
while its lower course and delta are subject to serious floods 
and may be rendered difficult by a prolonged period of low 
water. It receives the Loangwa and the Shire ; the latter 
drains Lake Nyasa, a useful water area, with its surface at 
1650 feet. The Limpopo, like its tributary the Olifants, 

drains a considerable 
area on the inside of 
the eastern rim, but it 
is of little value for 
navigation, as its vigime, 
like titiat of other South 
African rivers, involves 
httle water in the winter 
season. South of this 
are many rivers which, 
assisted by a relatively 
high rainfall, are eating, 
into the highland ; such 
, are the Tugela, Unzim- 
kulu. Great Kei, and 
Great Fish rivers ; while 
in the south are a num- 
ber of rivers, including 
the Gamtoos and Gou- 
ritz,mth well-developed 
longitudinal sections. 
The Orange, although a striking feature of the map, has 
no great importance, and receives no permanent tributary 
below the junction of the Vaal ; the Caledon is one of 
its more important tributaries. It rises in the Drakens- 
bergen, and has many rapids along its course. It makes a 
fin^ plunge of 400 feet below Upington, and loses much 
water by evaporation in its lower course. 

With a plateau structure, and presenting a faulted edge 
to the sea, it is not surprising that South Africa as a whole 
has few good harbours. Most are only open roadsteads until 

1 357 feet in height. The Zambezi here jumps over an outcrop of Tertiary 
basalt. 
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Fig. 94. The Victoria Falls 

The gorge continues for forty miles, its course 
having been detennined by well-marked joints 
in the basalt. 
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artificially improved. Walvis and Saldanha Bays are good, 
but Table Bay has a bad reputation, as it is exposed to strong 
winds. Elsewhere the finest natural harbour is Delagoa Bay, 
and the island of Mozambique provides shelter along the 
swampy, reef-fringed coast of Portuguese East Africa. 
Nunierous lagoons and creeks provide local navigation for 
small craft in the neighbourhood of Quelimane and Inham- 
bane. 

Lake Nyasa is the most important lake of the area ; it 
occupies the south-east of the Rift Valley, and its deepest 
part is nearly 700 feet below sea-level. Its water-level seems 
to be subject to peiiodic fluctuations ; in recent years it has 
been low, rendering the Shire almost valueless for navigation. 
Lake Bangweolo is barely 20 feet in depth, and is surrounded 
by extensive swamps. Lake Ngami is, owing to interior 
desiccation and the capture of its water by tte Zambezi, 
now only a swamp ; wat^ struggles into it from the Cubango 
Marshes, and the Botletle, which may be quite a considerable 
stream in a wet season, carries water to the Makarikari Salt- 
pans. Numerous salt-pans or ' vleis ' dot the region between 
here and the Cape. 

Climate. Broadly speaking, the climatic conditions vary 
from tropical in the north to warm temperate in the south, 
but as mean temperatures, except at the highest elevations, 
are nowhere low, the amount and distribution of the rainfall 
are of greater importance than the temperature conditions 
in determining the type of vegetation. The general factors 
affecting the climate are as foUows : 

(i) The west coast has much lower temperatures than the 
east, as it is affected by the cool Benguella Current, while 
the east feels the influence of the warm Mozambique Current, 
which, continuing as the Agulhas Current, sweeps do^vn to 
the south coast. Swakopmund’s highest and lowest mean 
monthly temperatures are 63-5° F. and 55° F., contrasting 
with Durban's 77° F. and 64-5° F. The cooling influence of 
the Benguella Current, however, is confined to the coast, and 
Windhoek, although at 5400 feet, has corresponding tem- 
peratures of 74*5° F. and 55-5° F. These currents, moreover, 
contribute to the comparative wetness of the east coast and 
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the extreme aridity of the west, where the cool water leads 
to frequent fogs, so that Walvis Bay, with less than an inch 
of rainfall, has a mean annual relative humidity of 84 
per cent. 

(2) Along the eastern margins the prevailing wind is thie 
south-east trade. The high eastern barrier tends to concen- 
trate the rainfall on the- east coast ; otherwise the general 
result is a gradually decreasing rainfall westward. Durban 
has 45", Bloemfontdn 21", Upington •j-z” , and Liideritz 
Bay less than i". This general effect is modified in several- 
ways ; toward the north a tropical influence causes heavier 
rainfall, especially where the relief is high, the highlands 
round Lake Nyasa receiving up to 100" ; the eastern parts 
of both Northern and Southern Rhodesia have over. 30", and 
even the north-east of South-West Africa has over 20". 
Again, in the Cape Town area, and for a considerable dis- 
tance along the south coast, the influence of westerly cyclones 
in winter is a modifying factor. 

(3) Most of the rainfall is in summer, when a high tem- 

perature over a considerable area in January results in the 
in-drawing of the south-east trade over the Mozambique 
Current. Although the east coast has a dry winter season, 
there is no entirely rainless month ; going westward, how- 
ever, into the region of diminishing rainfall, the length and 
severity of the winter- drought increases. Pretoria receives 
an average total rainfall of less than i" between May and 
July, months which are entirely rainless at Bulawayo and 
Livingstone. The region with a -winter maximum of rainfall 
deserves special notice. Cape Town’s annual total is nearly 
25", of which more than 20" fall between April and October 
inclusive. These rainfall conditions continue along the coast 
to near Knysna, between which place and Port Elizabeth is 
a belt whose rainfall is unique in South Africa in being, 
substantial in amount and well distributed throughout the 
year. • » 

(4) The influence of aridity combined with high elevation 
is illustrated by the daily range of temperature. The interior 
has necessarily high maxima and very low minima, the 
former, of course, chiefly in summer and the latter in winter. 
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Night frosts are common in the higher regions with a well- 
marked winter drought, and at Gobabis, in Eastern South- 
West Africa, as much as 17“ F. of frost has been recorded. 
Even along the coast of South-West Africa minimum tem- 
peratures occasionally approach freezing-point. 

(5) A feature of great economic importance is the irregu- 
larity of the rainfall over most of the area. It is characteristic 
of interior regions tending to aridity that the rainfall should 
be spasmodic and associated with thunderstorms, and that 
it should be unreliable. Thus at Windhoek the months of 
January and February, with a combined average rainfall of 
more than 6", have been known to be totally rainless. These 
conditions, which prevail over the greater part of the area, 
have a serious repercussion on farming ; the maize crop, for 
example, fluctuates considerably from year to year. 

V egetaiion and Animals. The vegetation depends, broadly 
speaking, rhore upon the amount and distribution of the 
rainfall than upon differences of temperature. The propor- 
tion of forest is relatively limited, but there is a considerable 
area of woodland of a more open type. Mangrove swamps 
occur where rivers reach the Mozambique coast, which may 
be regarded as having a strip of tropical forest ascending the 
lower slopes of the plateau, though for a considerable dis- 
tance north and south of Inliambane this coastal belt hardly 
exists. The belt of tropical growth ascends the Zambezi to 
the Victoria Falls, and the lower slopes of the Nyasaland 
highlands have a similar heavy vegetation cover. The coast 
forests of Mozambique continue southward in the sub-tropical 
' palm-belt ' of Natal, which is a response to the warmth and 
moisture derived from the Mozambique Current, and contains 
species of palms, stinkwood (a laurel), blackwood, lianes, and 
epiphytes typical of the more northerly strip. 

With decreasing rainfall and a longer drought season com- 
bined with high devation, the eastern forest thins out into 
savanna forest stretching into the interior of Mozambique 
and into the east of Rhodesia. The thorn and bush veld of 
the Union continues it southward. Trees are usually deci- 
duous because of the winter drought, not large in size, and 
often with flattish crowns. Where elevation increases the 
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rainfall, and in moist valleys, the tree-growth may be more 
dense, but in the drier districts the proportion of more open 
country with grass increases, trees decrease in size, and 
drought-resisting- shrubs become common, giving rise to a 
scrub type of vegetation. In Northern Rhodesia, -toward 
the Congo divide, the amount of forest increases, and is 
denser in growth ; this is a little-known territory which is 
now being explored by aerial survey. This type of vegeta- 
tion continues in a less dense form into the north-east of 
South-West Africa, and is also found in the low veld by the 
Limpopo. Among the woodlands may be included the 
Mediterranean area of the Cape comer. Here the adapta- 
tion is to relative summer drought ; trees tend to be stunted, 
with small, stiff, leathery leaves, and there is much scrubby 
growth, with a wealth of small flowering plants which are 
bright with colour when the rainy season begins in May. 

This belt of woodland borders — on the north, east, and 
south — ^the more open savannas of Western Rhodesia and 
the temperate grass-land veld which prevails over a great 
part of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. A grass 
cover predominates, and in areas with a longer drought 
, season merges into the ‘ Kalahari grass-land ' and the Karoo 
region. The latter may be regarded as semi-desert, and has 
a vegetation distinctly inferior to that of the former. The 
proportion of barren ground increases in Namaqualand, and 
finally the Namib Desert is reached, where only an insigni- 
ficant and specialized growth of drought-resisting plants 
occurs. 

It is not surprising that the typical animals are herbi- 
vorous and fleet-footed. Many species of antelope are native 
to South Africa,' including the eland, hartebeest, gnu, arid 
springbok. Many animals are practically extinct except in 
the more northerly areas ; for example, the ^u, quagga, 
zebra, buffalo, and elephant, as well as the rhinoceros and 
■ hippopotamus. Carnivores include the lion (still found north 
of the Limpopo and in Zululand), the leopard, and the wld 
dog. Other animals of interest are several poisonous snakes, 
baboons, and monkeys, as well as wild ostriches in South- 
West Africa. 
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Population and, Races. The native population (which is 
often loosely referred to- as Kafir) belongs mainly to the 
Bantu section of the .negro race. There are, however, many 
tribes, varying widely in vigour and intelligence. Before 
Europeans entered the region the chief Bantu tribes were 
found in the .north-east and east, and included the warlike 
Zulus, the related Matabele (now occupying Southern Rho- 
desia), the less vigorous Mashonas and Bechuanas, the 
Barotse of North-western Rhodesia, and the Hereros of 
South-West Africa. These are typical agriculturists and 
cattle-keepers, living in kraals, which vary somewhat in 
construction with the tribes. In addition there are the 
Hottentots • and Bushmen. The Hottentots, a negroid 
Hamitic race of rather small stature — ^probably due to Bush- 
man admixture — once covered a large part of Africa, but 
retired into the drier south-west before the advancing Bantu 
. tribes from the north-east. The Bushmen, who seem to be 
aboriginal, are found chiefly in the driest parts ; they have 
yellowish skins and woolly hair, are of small stature, and are 
nomadic hunters. 

The Dutch settlement at Table Bay, dating from the 
middle of the seventeenth Century, led to a gradual white 
penetratioh eastward and north-easWard. This penetration 
was limited in the north by arid conditions ; by 1778 it had 
reached the Great Fish River, 450 miles east of Cape Town. 
The region came finally under British rule in 1814, and the 
discontented Dutch settlers, following Kafir wars, began the 
. Great Trek in 1836. In the meantime a British settlement 
had been made at Algoa Bay (Port Elizabeth) and another 
at Port Natal (Durban). In the eastern interior the warlike 
Zulus had been steadily and ruthlessly extending their influ- 
ence southward. The trekking Boers penetrated what is 
now the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, and reached 
Natal ; they inevitably became involved in cruel wars, with 
■ the Zulus, with whom the British in Natal subsequently 
came into conflict. Zulu domination was broken, but there 
were, repercussions northward. The Boers in 1837 drove 
the Matabele north of the Limpopo; the latter decimated 
and enslaved the Mashonas of what is -now Southern 
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Rhodesia, and later, when British authority spread into this 
region, the British South African Chartered Company came 
into conflict with the Matabele, which trouble finally ter- 
minated in 1898. . - 

Although the British occupied Walvis Bay as early as 
1796, there was little interest in this arid region until a 
German company obtained a concession from a Namaqua 
chief in 1883 ; eventually Bismarck was allowed to annex 
the whole area of what is now South-West Africa, with the 
exception of Walvis Bay, which remained British. 

The more recent political history of this part of South 
Africa is mainly concerned with the armed conflicts between 
the British and the Boers, now happily overcome by the 
setting-up of the Union in 1910 ; the Union took over the 
mandate for South-West Africa after- the Great War. The 
rise of the Rhodesias is also noteworthy. 

The Portuguese had not troubled to settle in the extreme . 
south ; their nearest settlement was at Uelagoa Bay. In 
this region and in Nyasaland the Bantu tribes suffered from 
the Arab slave-trade, in connexion with the suppression of 
which the British established their hold over what is now 
the Nyasaland Protectorate. 

Development. The economic history of South Africa com- ' 
bines the two principles of settlement and exploitation, and 
there is a complex native problem, which takes somewhat 
different forms in different parts. The European everywhere 
depends upon coloured labour. In the Union the early 
settlers were farmers, and, so far as settlement in -the veld 
was concerned, pastoral farmers. The discovery and exploi- 
tation of diamonds and gold had several very important 
effects ; it was largely, if indirectly, responsible for the con- 
flicts between the British and the Boers ; it attracted many 
people to South Africa ; it stimulated the development of 
railways in a region where the ox-wagon was the principal 
means of transport ; it thereby stimulated' and helped the . 
farming industry, even if it led to the neglect of organized 
agricultural development ; and it led to the recruitment of 
natives for work in the mines and hastened the break-up of 
traditional tribal life. The mineral wealth, it should be 
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noted, includes coal in Southern Rhodesia, Mozambique, 
Natal, and the Transvaal, while diamonds and metals have 
promoted settlement in the arid south-west. The mineral 
exploitation has passed through Southern Rhodesia into 
Northern Rhodesia, .both richly mineralized, where white 
settlers — farmers — have also found a native problem very 
similar to that of Kenya. This is less true of Nyasaland. 



Fig. 95. Brick Huts op Native Compound, Wankie Coalfield 

These modem huts, built from local mateiiid, may be contrasted with the conical- 
roofed native huts seen in the background. 

High Commissiptur for Southern Rhodesia 

In some districts Asiatics have been involved ; Chinese were 
once recruited for the Rand mines and Indians for Natal s 
plantations. The Arab element is prominent in Mozam- 
bique and the, Indian in Natal, while a few descendants of 
Malay slaves brought from Madagascar are found in Cape 

Town. , • • 1 

The economic products which- constitute the prmc^al 
exports of this region are varied. Apart from minerals, they 
include maize — ^under the name of mealies this is the staple 
food over most of the area — ^which is grown particularly in 
the Transvaal, Natal, and Rhodesia, pastorm produc s, 
such as wool, mohair, hides, and skins, from the veld and 
the Karoos, tobacco, widely distributed in the wetter regions. 
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estimated population of rather more than four millions, 
includin§^ about 23,000 Europeans — ^largely in Louren9o 
Marques and Beira — and a similar number of Indians, 
Arabs, and coloured people. Until recently two chartered 
companies shared the administration with the Portuguese 
Governor-General ; in 1929 the Government took over the 
territory of the Nyasa Company, leaving the Mozambique 
Company, in which there are large British interests, to 
develop and administer an area of 60,000 square miles, with 
nearly 400,000 people, lying between the Zambezi and lati- 
tude 22° S.i The western boundary reaches the eastern 
shore of Lake Nyasa and marches with Rhodesia and the 
Transvaal, with a long salient up the Zambezi to Zumbo. 

Physical Features. There is a continuous strip of low 
coastal plain, of varying width, which extends up the Lim- 
popo and the Zambezi. Tete, on the Zambezi, some 300 
miles inland, is only 400 feet above sea-level. Elsewhere, 
however, the highland is soon reached, the greatest elevation 
(over 5000 feet) being found on both sides of Nyasaland and 
north and south of the railway running west from Beira. 
Already a number of Portuguese and British settlers have 
farms on these relatively temperate uplands.- The lower 
courses of the rivers are available for navigation, especially 
in the summer, when, however, they suffer from floods and 
may be visited by disastrous cyclones. Tlie Zambezi is 
unfortunately blocked above Tete by the Kebrabasa Rapids,, 
some 50 miles in length. It is noteworthy how the river and 
valley route led to the spread of Portuguese influence west- 
ward in this part of Africa at an early date. The tempera- 
tures are tropical, though modified by elevation over large 
areas; with a small coastal range ; the considerable summer 
rainfall is much heavier in the northern part. In winter 
there is a well-marked dry season from June to October. 

Production. Development has been hindered until recent 
times partly by lack of interest and partly by trouble with 
the natives. But there are few areas in tropic^ Africa which 
offer such good soil, such a relatively reliable climate, and so 
few labour difficulties, either for plantation or mining work; 
Recent advances in East Africa have also stimulated interest . 

- ^ The Company’s concession expires in 1941, and will not be renewed. 
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here. Development is now in the hands of large companies, 
and is on plantation lines; there is little encouragement 
given to the native to become a producer on his own account. 
Most tropical crops could be produced, and there is plentiful 
evidence of unexploited mineral wealth. 

The coast swamps, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Beira, provide mangrove-bark, from which the extract 
(cutch) is now obtained in local factories. The principal 
forests are on the uplands, where hard timber resistant to 
the white ant is being worked. The forests also provide 
beeswax and wild rubber, but -the collection of rubber, 
whether from the forests or from the few Ceara plantations, 
is of little importance. Small quantities of ivory are 
exported. 

The natives cultivate maize, millet, ground-nuts, simsim, 
beans, rice, manioc, tobacco, and cotton, but these are mainly 
for their own needs ; they do, however, supply large quanti- 
ties of ground-nuts and a little simsim for export. An in- 
ctease of maize-growing by Europeans is probable, as heavy 
crops are already being raised on the Manica Highlands. 
Tropical fruits — for example, bananas, citrons, and pine- 
apples — offer a promising future, and are being dweloped 
in the Louren9o Marques area. But the impo^Vi't planta- 
tion products at present are sugar, sisal, The 

heaviest sugar production is in the Lov;^r’ Zambezi valley, 
while the Quelimane district is the c^u’ef area for sisal and 
copra, this district having coconut .;plantations with several 
million producing palms. The si|;al comes .chiefly from the 
districts north of the Zambe/j^^ Taut the production is 
small in comparison with tha^^ of Tanganyika Territory. 
Cotton cultivation is receivin^a.ttention by the Zambezi and 
farther south, and a Limpoj^ irrigation scheme is planned 
in connexion with this and crops ; the cotton export 
at present is largely uativeLgrown. Tobacco, coffee, kapok, 
and castor oil are other crojjCg more or less in the experimental 
stage, coffee giving good in the Inhambane district. 

A little tea is now being ^-Jp^yn near the Nyasaland border. 

Big game is plentflul, the elephant. The only 

domestic animals of import Ujice are cattle, which are not 
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very numerous, and are kept chiefly on the uplands owing 
to the prevalence of the tsetse fly in the lowlands. The - 
dipping-tank has been introduced, as ticks are troublesome. 

Minerals. At present there is great interest in niineral 
development. Ancient gold-workings, possibly prehistoric, 
are numerous, and this metal is worked in the Manica High- 
lands ; iron, galena, graphite, mica, petroleum, and asbestos 
are all known to exist. The Tete district is, however, of 
special importance. Here is a rich coalfield near the surface, 
with seams up to 25 feet thick, and iron, copper, and other- 
metals are known to exist in the neighbourhood. As this 
part of Africa develops the Tete coalfield will increase in 
importance, especially should Beira be connected with it by 
rail ; the one colliery is at present producing a few thousand 
tons annually. 

Other Economic Activities. Among minor activities may- 
be mentioned the factories associated with such products, as 
cotton, sisal, and copra, and the obtaining of salt by evapo- 
ration of sea-water in the neighbourhood of Mozambique. 

. Here, too, a small fishing industry may become important 
i^the hinterland markets -of Rhodesia and the Transvaal 
become accessible. 

Port^'J^ number of ports have already been mentioned, 
but Beira population, 13,000) and. Louren90 Marques 
(population, 47,500) are of outstanding . importance. 
Beira’s geographic.al situation gives it an enormous hinter- 
land. Its railway to .Nyasaland, now carried across the 
Zambezi, has led to the capture of much of the trade of 
Chinde on the delta. A railway link to Tetfe from the 
Zambezi bridge is under construction. Beira is the natural 
outlet of the Zambezi valley, of the rich Manica High- 
lands, and of the Tetfe coalfi.eld, and its railway to Rho- 
desia gives it an enormous transit trade. Rhodesia is 
greatly concerned in the development of this port, where 
modern shipping facilities are installed. The seat of 
administration is Louren90 Marques, on Delagoa Bay, 
which does a large transit trade for the Transvaal. A 
line projected through Swaisiland should increase its 
importance. It has a finer natural harbour than Beira, and 
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in particular receives a good deal of coal from the Transvaal 
mines, which is sent chiefly to India,- The railways, includ-. 
ing projected lines, should be carefully studied from the 
map. These ports have an importance for British South 
Africa. Should the Sinoia-Kafue 'cut-off' be completed 
there will be an interesting rivalry between Lobito Bay and 
Beira for the Upper Congo traffic. The decayed port of 
Sofala is interesting in that it appears to have been the 
port for the old Rhodesian gold-workings; a line of forts 
Has been traced between this place and Zimbabwe. Mozam- 
bique and Quelimane are ports for rich agricultural areas ; 
the latter has a short railway running inland, while the 
former has a railway which already covers half the distance 
to Lake Nyasa and will be completed to it. 

Trade. Ignoring the large transit trade, imports in 1938 
were valued at £4,100,000 and exports at £1,800,000. The 
leading import was cotton goods, while railway material and 
machinery were also big items ; others were motor-cars, oil, 
and sacks. The leading export was sugar; ground-nuts, 
copra, maize, and sisal were also large items. Bananas and 
cotton were of less value. The Governmeiit territory does 
most of the trade ; the company’s territory’s chief exports 
are sugar, maize, sisal, and cotton. 

Beira is a very important entrepot, and deals with more 
than 4 million tons, of shipping annually. The value of its 
local trade in 1938 was barely £1,100,000, while that of its 
transit traffic, was £14,800,000. Of 1,300,000 tons of goods 
handled, nearly i million tons were to or from the Rho- 
desias, the Belgian ‘Congo, and Nyasaland; copper and 
chrome-ore, zinc, asbestos, maize, and tobacco from these 
areas are exported, and oils, timber, machinery, and con- 
struction materials are imported for them. The port 
normally handles a quantity of goods only exceeded in this 
economic region by Durban and Cape Town. 

Lourengo Marques in the same year had a transit trade 
valued at £10,400,000, mainly traffic up to the Transvaal. 
The local trade totalled barely £2|- million. Delagoa Bay is 
guaranteed 50 to 55 per cent, of the Rand traffic by treaty 
in return for facilities for recruiting labour for the Rand 
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mines. The port dealt with over 6 inillioil tons of shipping 
during the year. ■ 



Fig. 96. The, Rmlway Nodauty of Beira 

The old fetiy at Chin^o has been replaced by the longest railway-bridge in the 
world at Sena, giving Nyasaland direct access to the sea. The Sbiola-Kafue 
‘cut-oS’ has become an urgent question in Rhodesia. The map explains the large 
transit trade of Beira, gto^vn from £8,600,000 in xggr to nearly £xs million in 1938. 


Nyasaland 

This protectorate, adjoining Lake Nyasa, covers 38,000 
square miles (excluding 10,500 square miles of water), with 
a population of some 1,700,000 (1850 are whites and 1750 
Indians). It lies mainly west and south of Lake Nyasa, and 
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consists of three divisions, the Rift Valley occupied by Lake' 
Nyasa and the Shirfi river, the bordering highlands to the 
west, and the Shire Highlands and Mlanje Mountains to the 
south-east. The lake-level varies considerably. It has been 
known to decline 6 feet in the dry season. The Shirfe is of 
little value for navigation. Its exit from the lake is silted- 
up, and rapids obstruct its middle course. However, Port 
Herald, in the lower reaches, can be reached from the 
Zambezi in the wet season. Lake Chilwa (or Shirwa), to 
the east, is shallow and brackish. 

Climate. Tropical temperatiures are modified by altitude 
over the greater part of the region, and white settlement is 
said to be possible on all the Mghlands, including the Shir6 
Highlands, above 2500 feet. But the complete suitability 
of this, as of other parts of tropical Africa, for white settle- 
ment .must be regarded as somewhat doubtful. At the 
higher elevations the daily range of temperature is consider- 
able, especially in winter, when night frosts are common 
and snow has been known even in the settled districts. The 
wet season is, broadly speaking, from November to March; 
the total rainfall is about 30" in the Shir6 valley, 40" to 50" 
on the Shir6 Highlands, over 50" on the north-west high- 
lands, and 110" on Mt Mlanje, which reaches nearly 10,000 
feet. Thunderstorms are common in the wet season, when 
Zomba has an average of twenty. 

Productions. Livingstone first saw Lake Nyasa in 1859; 
missionary penetration and slave wars followed, and settlers, 
many from Scotland, gradually came to the highland. When 
the protectorate was declared in 1891 settlers had 1600 acres 
under cultivation ; they now occupy well over half a million 
acres. The natives, of Bantu stock, and in some districts 
rapidly becoming Mohammedanized, generally prefer the 
lower elevations; the native problem is not acute as it is 
in Kenya, and native cultivation for export is increasing. 
Their wasteful methods of forest-clearance in the past 
have, as in other parts of tropical Africa, reduced this t3^e 
of vegetation to a small area, and much of the cover is 
now of the bush type. The principal timber is the Mlanje 
cypress, a variety found elsewhere in Africa only in the 
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Melsetter district of Southern Rhodesia; it provides a 
durable timber resistant to the white ant, and is being 
conserved. Eucalyptus-trees have been widely planted in. 
recent years. There is evidence of great variety of mineral 
wealth in the old and' faulted rocks of the highlands, but* not 
generally in useful quantities; deposits of bauxite in the 
Mlanje district could be worked ’if they were reasonably 
accessible. 

The natives cultivate primarily for their own’ needs ; their 
crops include cassava, millet, rice, Kafir com, sweet potatoes, . 
beans, maize, and ground-nuts. Nevertheless, to-day their 
production of both tobacco and cotton is far greater, than 
that from white plantations, though the quality is not so 
good. It is noteworthy that many of them find employment 
in Southern Rhodesia and other parts of South Africa. The 
history of the white plantations — ^which need machinery and 
scientific farming owing to labour conditions — ^is instmctive 
in showing the widespread experiments in the selection of 
suitable crops, and the dependence on an outlet if a region 
of this character is to be developed. Tobacco-=-a& in the 
rest of South Africa, almost entirely pipe tobacco — covers 
the largest acreage, and in many recent years has been 
the leading export. Cotton once headed the list of export 
values; upland varieties are cultivated, and the native 
cultivation, encouraged by Government distribution of 
seed, haCs expanded.’ The production of tea, grown on the 
south-east slopes of the Mlanje Mountains, is now well 
established, and the Cholo district, south of Blantyre, has 
also developed this crop, which has grown to become the 
most valuable export. Coffee was once so successful that it 
was adopted for the coutry’s armorial bearings, but now it is . 
of small importance. Sisal cultivation is not yet well, 
established, and maize is another crop that has received 
attention. 

Chillies, strophanthus, and beeswax ar.e among minor 
products. The number of stock is limited; owing to the 
presence of the tsetse fly ; the cattle are chiefly owned by 
natives. Encouragement is now being given to the native 
production of ghee. 
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Towns. ' The principal- settlements are at Blantyre (628 
whites in the district), dating from 1876, and 'Zomba 
(260 whites in the district), the administrative centre, both 
■in the Shir6 Highlands and each the centre of considerable 
plantation development. The Shire Highlands railway ‘is 
Nyasaland's chief link with the outside world ; it dates from 
1908, and immediately stimulated development. Blantyre at 
3500 feet was formerly the terminus ; the Zambezi bridge, 
completed in 1935, now obviates the break-of-bulk on the 
line to Beira, and the railway continues northward nearly 
to Domira Bay on Lake Nyasa.^ These developments have 
greatly improved -the economic outlook of the colony. 
Another possible improvement is the continuation of the 
railway from Mozambique to the lake, upon which a number 
of small steamers ply. 

Trade. Exports in 1891 were valued at £7000, consist- 
ing mainly of ivory and coffee. In 1938 imports reached 
£833,000 and exports £975,000. The former largely, con- 
sisted of cotton goods, iron and steel, and metal manu- 
factures and petrol. The United Kingdom sends a 
variety of manufactured goods, including a share of the 
.cottons, and takes almost all the exports. These consisted 
in 1938 chiefly of tea (£450,000), tobacco (£400,000), cotton 
(£100,000), and very srnall values of sisal and coffee. Both 
tea and cotton showed increased quantities. 

The Rhodesias 

The Zambezi separates Northern from Southern Rhodesia, 
and -is more than a political divide. Northern Rhodesia 
covers twice the area of Southern Rhodesia, is nearer the 
equator, has a heavier rainfall, has many fewer white 
settlers, and seems distinctly less favourable for Europeans. 
Until 1923 each was administered by the British South Africa 
Chartered Company, but then Southern Rhodesia became a 
self-governing colony, and a year later the Crown relieved 
the company of the administration of Northern Rhodesia. 

* A progressive rise in the lake level from 1915 onward drowned the 
Domira Bay area, and the railway reaches the lake some miles to the south 
(Chipoka). Recently a decline in the lake level appears to have set in. 
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Southern Rhodesia stretches across the Limpopo-Zambezi 
divide and Northern Rhodesia across the Zambezi-Congo 
divide, but, broadly speaking, they together constitute a 
large area of plateau seldom below 3000 feet and nowhere 
reaching 6000 feet. Southern Rhodesia has big farming and 
mining activities, but althpugh there has been a remarkable 
development of Northern Kiodesia’s mineral wealth, it is 
at present doubtful how far white settlement is possible for 
agricultural activities. 

The ancient crystalhiie foundation of Africa covers the 
greater part of the ^ea and occupies the higher ground ; it 
consists mainly of granite and gneiss, and on the surface is 
lateritized into a red ferruginous clay. Younger sedimen- 
tary rocks occur by the Zambezi and in Barotseland, and in 
Southern Rhodesia contain large areas of coal-bearing forma- 
tions. The rainfall, which comes in summer, is greatest in 
the east and north, and declines toward the west and south- 
west, so that Barotseland and a belt in the south-west of 
Southern Rhodesia have a rainfall which in places falls below 
15". The rainy season tends to be longer toward the Congo. 
In the middle of the wet season the rainfall is usually of a 
heavy convectional type. The total rainfall is subject to 
wide fluctuations, and this, among other things, has greatly 
handicapped cotton-growing in Southern l^odesia. The 
maize crop is also seriously affected by these variations. 
Though often referred to as veld, the plateau vegetation 
is largely of the park-land t5^e, with trees more numerous 
in the east and north, but merging into dry pasture and scrub 
in the more arid regions. Big game is still fairly plentiful, 
and a little ivory is obtained. Mining development and 
the modification of temperature by altitude have mainly 
determined the distribution of the European population. 

Northern Rhodesia 

This Protectorate covers 288,000 square miles, and it 
had in 1938 1,381,000 natives and 13,155 whites. In 1921 
the whites numbered 3634. It is mainly drained to 
the Zambezi, by the Kafue and the Loangwa, the latter 
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occup5dng a remarkable tsetse-infested trench; but in the 
northerly projection of the territory are found the head- 
waters of the Congo, with the brackish Lakes Bangweolo 
and Mweru, and the southern end of Lake Tanganyika, 



Fig. 97, Northern Rhodesia 


Railway development is almost entirely limited to the one trunk-line, with short 
branches in the copper area by the Belgian Congo. Note the shortening of the rail- 
way route from Northern Rhodesia to Beira that would be secured by the proposed 
Sinoia-Kafue cut-off. Places like Abeicoxn mid Fife, remote from railways, have 
only a mere handful of whites. Fort Jameson Is isolated cast of the Loangwa trench ; 
its (^ief connexion Is by road to Blantyre. 


which also has a tendency to salinity. The highest ground 
is along the Tanganyika-Nyasaland border. Much of the 
lower, ground in the west of the country is troubled mth 
‘ fly,’ so that comparatively few cattle are kept by the natives 
and labour is relatively easy to obtain. The Katanga dis- 
trict and Southern Rhodesia recruit labour here, as do the 
local mines. The farming section of the white population 
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is largely found along the railway (which keeps generally 
to higher country), cattle-raising and dair5nng being the 
chief interests between Kaloma and Pemba, with cultivation 
farther north, notably round Lusaka, where a little irrigation 
wheat is grown. Maize covers the largest acreage; tobacco 
is important, though somewhat declined recently. Cotton 
has not been very successful ; ground-nuts and. other crops 
are of minor importance. Away from the railway the chief 
fanning centres are Fort Jameson, a tobacco centre, and 
Abercom, where a beginning has been made with coffee. 
Cattle and maize find a market in the mining areas of the 
Congo border. 

There has been remarkable mining development. The 
old mining centre of Broken Hfil has 5delded much lead, 
zinc, and vanadium; vanadium production has expanded 
considerably; there is a fair production of zinc, but little 
of lead. Careful preparatory work by the Congo border, 
including aerial survey, health measures, and branch 
railways, brought this copper area to the producing stage. 
The centre of the copper belt (including such mines as 
Roan Antelope, Mufulira, Nkana, and Bwana Mkubwa) is 
Ndola (looo whites). The ore is of high grade and costs of 
production relatively low, and the development accounts 
for both the rise in the export figures and the increase in 
the white papulation. Over 200,000 tons of copper were 
produced in this important area in 1938, when some 3000 
whites and 27,000 natives were employed in it.. Prospecting 
continues, and other copper deposits by the Katanga border 
are known, as at Kansanshi. In the last few years the 
Nkana mine has become 'the world’s largest producer of 
cobalt, the ore being found in conjunction with copper ore. 
There is a little gold production. 

Barotseland is a native reserve; the rivers flood in 
summer, and in the dry season the region has a very parched, 
sandy aspect. Transport is difficult. The natives raise a 
little maize and Kafir com in the wet season and keep a 
few animals. 

In the dry season the surface of the plateau is dusty, and 
in the wet season it is sticky. Road development is pro- 
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ceeding, the only railway (apart from branches in the copper 
areaj is the trunk-line from Livingstone (rooo whites), the 
old capital, near the Victoria Falls, through Lusaka (looo 
whites), the new administrative centre, and Broken Hill to 
Katanga. The proposed Kafue-Sinoia line would be a 
valuable connexion. Fife and Abercorn may possibly he 
connected with the Dar es Salaam line; these centres 
already find Lake Tanganyika a useful means of communica- 
■ tion. Fort Jameson hopes for a line to Domira Bay on Lake 
Nyasa. The' Zambezi has some value for communication. 

Trade. The table illustrates the heavy imports during 
two years of 'preliminary development work in the copper 



1927 

1930 

1931 

1937 

1938 

Imports (£1000) . 

1.957 

4.863 

5.141 

4.004 

B 

Exports {£1000) . 

729 

769 

990 

ia,02i 



area and the large exports with' the development of the 
mines. The following figures are for 1938. Imports of metals, 
metal manufactures, machinery, and vehicles totalled 
. million, textiles and apparel £580,000, foodstuffs 
£360,000, alcoholic beverages £136,000, blasting compounds 
and explosives £100,000. Exports included copper in all 
forms (£8,860,000), cobalt alloy (£475,000), vanadic oxide 
(£280,000), zinc (£91 ,000), tobacco ^73,000). The copper went 
chiefly to the United Kingdom and Germany. Metals 
represented 97 per.cent. of the total value of the exports. 

Southern Rhodesia 

Southern Rhodesia (150,300 square miles) contains 
1,152,000 natives, about 2200 Indians, and 55,500- Euro- 
peans. The chief early interest of the Europeans was in 
mining, but farming now employs many more people. Recent 
settlers have included some South African Dutch. Southern 
Rhodesia is to-day an important mining and farming colon5^ 
and this importance doubtless increase as Central 
Africa develops and the problem of communications is solved. 
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nately the granite, especially in the east, retains much' 
moisture, and perennial streams are common. 

. The prevailing vegetation is of the park-land type, tending 
to a dry character in the west and south-west. Much of it 
in the east is classed as savanna forest, and there is even a 
little evergreen forest on the eastern borders in the gullies 
and trenches of the Melsetter and Inyanga districts. Atten- 
tion is being given to conservation, as timber provides shelter 
for stock, limits erosion, and supplies fuel. Mining and rail- 
way development are stimulating a timber industry ; settlers 
commonly plant gums and other trees round their farms. 

Productions and Settlement. When Lobengula, the former 
Matabele king, was defeated in 1893 the highland carried a 
large number of cattle. The native cattle are small and 
hardy, but poor for both milk and beef. In 1896 rinderpest,’ 
which scourged the whole of South Africa,'swept away 95 per 
cent, of the stock, and later lung-sickness and east-coast 
fever destroyed many of the regenerated herds. TTie Govern- 
ment therefore actively encourages inoculation ^d dipping. 
Two-thirds of the cattle, totalling well over 2,200,000, are 
in native hands ; the remainder represent various grades of 
improvement, owing to the introduction of other stock. 

Nearly three-quarters of the natives live in reserves 
scattered over the country, and many others on unalienated 
Government land.- The native has not generally taken 
kindly to working for the settler, and the existing reserves 
may well prove inadequate. About one-third of the total 
area is allocated as native reserves, carrying nearly two- 
thirds of the native population; provision has been made 
for natives to buy further land. For employment in mines 
and on farms many ‘boys’ have been recruited from 
Northern Rhodesia, and strict regulations have been 
enforced for contract labour on the farms. The natives keep 
cattle, and grow millet and maize by primitive methods as 
their chief crops, but Government agricultural officials 
carry on valuable demonstration work tending to the 
improvement of native farming, while several small irriga- 
tion schemes, notably in semi-arid native reserves in the 
Sabi valley, have been carried out. 
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The white settlers are chiefly found on the belt of 
highland, which the tcdlway largely follows. Away from 
the railway ox transport is still very important ; it is sup- 
plemented by donkeys and mules, though a fair network of 
motor-roads now exists. Cattle-raising - predominates in. 
the drier south-west, and in the neighbourhood of the to^vns 
a dairying industry is being built up. Many beasts are sold 
for the Katanga and Johannesburg markets, and cold 
storage facilities are developing; small exports of beef are 
made, and West Nicholson has a meat-extract works. 
Pig-breeding, assisted by local supplies of maize and a few 
bacon factories, may have a promising future if markets 
can be developed. Sheep are not yet very common, but 
it is believed that breeds for both mutton and wool should 
do well. . A little horse-hreeding is carried on. 

Maize is 'the chief crop; the commercial cultivation is 
chiefly in the wetter east, and the quality is usually very 
high. The principal producing districts are in the regions 
marked by Salisbury, Sinoia, and Shamva, an area of rela- 
tively dense white settlement. The same areas produce the 
greater part of the- tobacco crop, which is now well estab- 
lished; both Virginian and Turkish varieties are grow 
— mainly the former — and a considerable proportion is suit- 
able for cigarette-manufacture. Cotton cultivation is not 
well estabhshed yet, owing to labo.ur and other difficulties, 
but large areas are suitable for the crop, for which Gatooma 
is a centre. Winter wheat, ground-nuts, haricot and velvet 
beans, sunflowers, and sugar are other crops. Irrigation is at 
present limited; there are many small local schemes, and 
the Mdzoe reservoir about 30 miles north of Salisbury is a 
considerable undertaking. A larger reservoir 17 miles south- 
west of Victoria has recently been completed. Citrus fruits 
and wheat are grown .wth irrigation, and a small but steady 
export of oranges has been established. Deciduous fruits 
can be grown in most parts of the colony. 

Mining. Mining brought the railway to the country. It 
employs to-day some go, 000 persons, including over 3000 
Europeans. The colony is scattered with the remains of an 
ancient and mysterious gold-working and agricultural 
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civilization, remains of- which are seen in the famous ruins 
at Zimbabwe, just south of Victoria. Much gold gained 
in modem times has come from the old workings. Gold is 
worked at many places along the railway from Bulawayo 
to Umtali, Gatooma being an important centre. Although 
most alluvials have been worked out, it is noteworthy that 
small workers as opposed to large companies contribute a 
























Fig. 99. Interior of Elliptical Temple, ZIMBAB^VE 

High Commissioner for Sotilhern Rhodesia 


considerable share of the output by working small reefs 
. that would be uneconomic for large-scale methods. Chrome 
ore comes chiefly from a hill composed almost entirely of 
the mineral at Selukwe. Asbestos is worked in a belt from 
Bulawayo to Victoria, notably in the Shabani district ; the 
quality is high, and the production has greatly expanded. 
Southern Rhodesia is among the world’s chief suppliers of 
chrome iron ore and asbestos. There is some production of 
tungsten, tin, and silver, while copper, arsenic, platinum, 
wolfram, mica, iron, and lead also occur. Coal is worked at 
Wankie, favourably situated on the railway to supply coal 
and coke to the copper belt of Northern J^odesia. Tliere 
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are .enormous reserves of good steam and coldng coal in 
thick seams, and the recent annual production has exceeded 
a million tons. 

Towns and Railways. Strung along the railways, which 
total 2700 miles, are the towns ; they are laid out on modem 
lines, and the larger ones have modem amenities. Salisbury, 
the, administrative centre, \vith 11,400 whites, and Bula- 
.wayo, with 12,200, are the most important. They are the 
principal market-centres, and have small industries of 
milling, cotton-ginning, and tobacco-manufacture. Bula- 
wayo is the principal railway-junction, but should the 
Sinoia-Kafue line be' constmcted Salisbury would become 
.much more important, as being on the direct route from 
Beira to Katanga. This line should also open up a region 
beyond Sinoia Impwn to contain a good deal of gold, copper, 
lead, and zinc. The ‘gateway’ for Beira is Umtali, com- 
manding a gap in the bordering eastern highlands. White 
settlement on these liighlands is proceeding, another centre 
being Melsetter. Gwelo, a centre for mining and maize- 
growing, is a junction for two branch lines to Selukwe and 
Victoria respectively, while from near Bulawayo a branch 
goes to West Nicholson, from which a road mns to Beit- 
bridge, on the Limpopo, reached by a railway via Messina 
in the Transvaal. A through line, which should become 
important, is planned. An interesting recent development 
in communication is the replacement of drifts by low-level 
concrete bridges, which are out of use only for a short flood 
period, while there has been a substantial development of 
roads incorporating two concrete strips for wheeled traffic. 

Rhodesia occupies an advantageous position in South 
Africa in regard to neighbouring markets for agricultural pro- 
ducts, and as railway projects materialize overseas markets 
should expand. Her particular interest at present is in tlie 
port of Beira. The Victoria Falls and the Zimbabwe ruins 
attract many tourists, as does the grave of Cecil Rhodes in 
the Matopo Hills. 

Trade. In addition to the trade whose figures are shown 
in the table on the next page, there was a re-export trade 
averaging well over £1 million per annum, illustrating the 
importance of Southern Rliodesia’s position in relation to 
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— 

1936 - , 

-1937 

1938 

Imports {£ iooo ) 
Exports (£1000) 

7,000 

10.150 

8,570 • 

11,980 

9,760 

■ 11,880 


adjacent countries. They exclude, however, the large 
transit trade between Beira and Northern Rhodesia. ' 

The biggest imports are in the class of metals, machinery,- 
and vehicles (£4^ million in 1938 and including 2300 motor 
vehicles), followed by textiles and apparel {£1,620,000).- 
Large quantities of foodstuffs and drink were' imported; 
other considerable items were timber, blasting compounds, ‘ 
motor spirit, and various manufactured goods Of the 
exports gold led at £5,700,000, followed in order by asbestos 
(£1,274,000), tobacco (£1,260,000), chrome ore (£520,000), 
coal, maize, meat, hides, and cigarettes (£73,000). Other 
export items included live cattle, sugar, butter, and eggs, 
showing very varied economic activity. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate 

This large area of about 275,000 square miles has approxi- 
mately only 266,000 people (i960 Europeans). This figure 
demonstrates the generally arid character of the territory, 
but some observers believe that it could, support many more 
people. It stretches between the Chobe Swamp in the north 
and the Molopo 'river' in the south. In, the north central 
region is the series of depressions represented by the Cubango 
(Okavango) marshes. Lake Ngami, and the Makarikari Salt- 
pans. The Cubango (Okavango) brings a fair amount of 
water from Angola, but papyrus and reedy growths choke 
the river. The Botletle river carries most of the water to 
the Makarikari Salt-pans, and but little now escapes to Lake 
Ngami, which is normallya marsh, though in a year of heavy 
rains it may become a shallow lake. There is evidence of 
progressive desiccation here, and the known conditions of 
the local tribes during the last century bear this out. It is 
possible that recent slight earth-movements have helped to 
cut off water from Lake Ngami. 
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The Kalahari is a poor pasture-land for the most part, its 
value vaiying from year to year according to the rainfall. 
There are considerable areas of sandy soil with little or no 
vegetation, as well as patches of scattered stunted acacias 
and other trees. The baobab is occasionally met with. The 
natives keep considerable numbers of cattle, as well as 
sheep and goats, and produce small crops of maize and 
Kafir corn, which vary in amount with the precipitation. 
There are many plants storing water, including a bulbous 
'water-root' that is sought by both man and wild animal. 
In the dry season water is obtained by boring in the river- 
beds, The extreme north of the country is savanna forest, 
and should be capable of supporting more people. Serowe, 
a glorified village of 29,000 people, is the headquarters of 
the chief tribe, the Bamangwato. The Europeans are chiefly 
officials, missionaries, and traders ; there are, however, some 
farmers and gold miners on the Tati concession, an elevated 
district served by the 'Cape-Cairo' railway, which traverses 
the eastern border.^ This area sends smaU exports of stock 
and dairy produce to the Rand. 

Professor Schwarz, after making a first-hand study of the 
region, was of the opinion that a dam at Ngoma would divert 
water from the Zambezi into the depressed area. This, he 
claimed, would increase the rainfall of the Kalahari and permit 
irrigation. The proposal has been received very critically.*® 

The protectorate is administered from Mafeking, but there 
is an Assistant-Commissioner at Francistowm. Its transfer to 
the control of the Union of South Africa has been discussed. 
The total trade is valued at about £600,000 annually. 


South-West Africa 

This Union mandate (Class C) covers 318,000 square miles, 
and surrounds the small enclave (430 square miles in area) of 
Walvis Bay, actual British territorj', though now under 

^ A sun-ey li.-is been made for a railway passing through the Protectorate. 
The most favoured route would leave the Cape-Cairo line near Wankie and 
link up with the line from Gobabis to Walvis Bay in South-West Africa. 

* Report of the Kalahari Reconnaissance of 1925 (Pretoria, 1926). 
See also The Desiccation of Africa, by E. Schwarz (Johannesburg, 1918). 
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the South-West Afnca administration. The' white popula- 
tion is about 31,000, one-third Germans and the bulk of 
the remainder South Africans. The natives number about 
258,000. English, Afrikaans, and German are all official 



Fig. ioo. South-West Africa 


languages. Prior to the Great War the German administra- 
tion was often in conflict with the natives, whose numbers 
were greatly reduced. The aboriginal Bushmen, scattered 
in the east and north-east, are now few in number; there 
are Hottentots in the south, while the remaining natives 
are Bantu negroes, including Hereros in the centrd region, 
and the Ovambo*, the most numerous, and providing the 
chief labour supply, to the north of the Etosha Pan. 
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Physical Features and Climate. The coast rises rapidly to 
the plateau of ancient crystalline rock, of which the great 
central area exceeds 4000 feet, a few small areas — one near 
Windhoek reaching over 6000 feet. This plateau dips 
gently toward the Kalahari in the east and. northward to 
the Ftosha Pan. There are no permanent streams apart 
from the bordering rivers, Kunene, Okavango, and Orange, 
owing to the limited rainf^ and relatively high temperature. 
The bulk of the area lies north of the Tropic of Capricorn, 
but the Ben^ella Current keeps the coast comparatively 
cool and bracing, and in the interior temperatures are con- 
siderably modified by elevation. Nights are nearly every- 
where always cool, owing to great radiation through a usually 
clear and <hry atmosphere. The rainfall increases eastward 
to the plateau, decreasing beyond into the Kalahari. It is 
heaviest in the north, about 20", and lessens gradually south- 
ward to about 5" in the neighbourhood of the Orange River ; 
the least rainfall is in the Namib, where Walvis Bay averages 
1". Except for the south, which gets a little winter rain, 
the wet season is the summer. 



IflUIEST Meas 

Lowest AltAS 

XSSUAI. 

'RmVT/iX.I. 

Tows 

Mosthw 

TejfrjiiiArwRE 

Mosthly 

Tempcratorc 

Swakopmund . . 

63-5“ F. 

55° F. 


Windhoek ( 54 O 0 feet) 

74-5’ F. 

55-5° F. 



Tlie Namib is a desert, and Namaqualand has a very poor 
vegetation cover, similar to that of the Karoo. Another 
barren region is a karst area udth underground drainage just 
south of the Etosha Pan. The rest of South-West Africa is 
pasture-land of varjdng quality, with a good deal of bush 
country' ; only in the north can it be described as wooded ; 
there the better rainfall leads to a park-land type of 
country. 

Productions. It is obviously incorrect to regard South- 
West Africa as a barren region ; it is essentiall}' pastoral, 
and before the u’hite occupation supported large herds. The 
settlers are typical pastoralists, and the conditions suit cattle 
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in the central and northern districts and sheep and goats in 
the drier south. Pastoral farming is assisted oy the sinking 
of numerous bore-holes, water now being obtainable in this 
way in most districts. There are some 900,000 cattle -and 
4,500,000 small stock, but it is believed that the land could 
support many more. The use of underground water ‘permits 
of dair3dng being carried on; a trade in cattle and cattle 
products, including butter, has been built up. The out- 
standing feature of the sheep-rearing is the large number 
(over 2 million) of the Karakul breed, from which ‘Astra- 
khan’ pelts, or ‘Persian’ lambskins, are obtained. There is 
some local irrigation, which is not as yet important. Limited 
cultivation of maize, beans, wheat, and potatoes is chiefly 
carried on in the Grootfontein area. 

It has beeai suggested that the Kunene should be dammed 
on the Angola border to provide water for irrigation crops in 
Ovamboland ; an agreement has been made with Portugal 
to permit of this being done. 

The mineral wealth is varied and widely distributed. 
The production of diamonds, mostly small but of very 
good quality, from the sands of the- Southern Namib, is 
large. Copper, vanadium, and lead deposits are worked in 
the Tsumeb district, where is situated the important Otavi 
mine, and tin ore is produced in the neighbourhood of 
Karibib. Guano deposits found on Ichabo and other islands 
between "Walvis Bay and Liideritz Bay are worked in de- 
clining quantities. This guano is mainly derived from gannets 
and penguins, millions of which live on the numerous fish 
inhabiting the cold waters. Dried and preserved fish, chiefly 
cra5dish, are sent to the Union and elsewhere. 

Towns. The administrative centre is Windhoek, with 4800 
whites, situated in the heart of a great elevated ranching 
district. A railway into the country from Walvis Bay serves 
both the cattle area and the more important metal districts. 
Walvis Bay possesses the only good harbour, has displaced 
the old German port of Swakopmund, and does most of the 
trade. It possesses cold-storage facilities for the beef trade 
and has an interest in whaling. Railways also enter the 
country from the Cape province across the Orange River 
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and from Liideritz Bay, where Diaz landed in 14S6 on his 
way to discover the Cape route to India, and now the chief 
centre of the diamond-fields and of the fisheries. 

Trade. Imports and exports in 1938 totalled £2,430,000 
and £3.540,000 respectivdy. Imports (half from the Union, 
but much of the remainder coming overland via the Union) 
consist mainly of varied manufactured goods, machinery, 
and foodstuffs. Karakul skins led the export list at £i 
million, followed in order b3f diamonds (£826,000), butter 
(£423,000), live animals, copper ore, vanadium, fish, tin, and 
lead (£44,000). A quarter of the exports went to the 
Union — largely slaughter cattle and butter. 


The Union of South Africa 

The total estimated population in 1939 was 10,160,000 
(6,928,000 in 1921). 
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Asiatics . « . 

11,300 

192,400 

Bi 

— 

231, SOO 

Coloured 

723.600 

19,800 

53 proo 

x7,#oo 

8x4,800 


These figures illustrate some of the urgent problems 
of the Union. South Africa is a region where the European 
has disturbed and yet depends upon a large indigenous 
population, which is increasing. The relations of white 
and black vary somewhat. In the Cape Province natives 
were formerl}^ permitted under very restricted conditions to 
vote, though in practice there were few such voters; under 
the Representation of Natives Act of 1936 such voters are 
given three representatives in the House of Assembly, who 
must, however, be Europeans. A 'colour bar,’ reseiAdng 
skilled labour to the whites, is now legal in the Union, 
though mainl}' operative north of 'the Vaal. A Native 
Representation Council and a Native Trust to control and 
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develop native reserves are other aspects of a policy designed 
to keep the white and black communities separate and to 
safeguard the position of the Europeans. 

The native Bantu people are the chief source of labour 
everywhere, but in Natal Indians,- introduced for plantation 
work, are as numerous as the European population. The 
presence of many Indians led to an agreement with the 
Indian Government giving a definite status to those Indians 
who “conform to a Western standard of living.” The 
majority are held to fall below this standard, and despite- 
some repatriation their numbers are increasing. 

The large coloured element of mixed white and black blood 
is another and considerable source of labour-supply, but, like 
native labour, is commonly regarded as inefficient. These 
form in effect a depressed class, nearly 90 per cent, of whom 
are in the Cape Province. A serious problem of a different 
character is presented by the "poor whites,” who are 
'degenerate’ Europeans adopting more or less, the native 
standard of life. For various reasons — largely failure in. 
farming in the Cape and loss of old occupations, such as 
hunting and ox-wagon transport, in the Transvaal — ^there 
are many unskilled whites who from the point of view of 
employment may be regarded as ranking with the natives, 
a situation which they resent. Training and work colonies 
, for these have been partially successful; recently many have 
been employed in the alluvial diamond-diggings. 

Taking a long view, the most serious problem concerns 
the future relations of the white and black races. In many 
districts there is a migration of ‘backvelders’ to the towns 
which also receive a steady inflow of natives froni the 
reserves, where a food-supply inadequate for the population 
is produced. The undermining of the tribal basis of Bantu 
life and the dependence upon native labour are resulting 
in the development of native political and economic aspira- 
tions. A policy of segregation, leading to separate self- 
supporting white and black communities, has been suggested, 
but this is now regarded as impracticable. Restrictions upon 
the natives, particularly' upon ‘squatters,’ have recently 
increased; over a great part of the Union labour on farms 
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has largely been supplied by 'squatters,' who in effect pay 
rent in the form of labour. The future of the Union is bound 
up with the solution of the difficulties created by the circum-' 
stances outlined above, but though statesmen realize the 
problems, they are still far from reaching a satisfactory 
settlement. 

With regard to the relative numbers of Dutch and British 
stock, the last census analysis (in 1936) showed that 56 per 
cent, of the Europeans used Afrikaans as their home 
language and 39 per cent, used English; a further 2J per 
cent, used both. The Afrikaans element is least in evidence 
in the eastern districts of the Union and in the mining 
districts. Both English and Afrikaans (a modification of 
.Dutch) are official languages. 

The four constituent self-governing colonies retain only 
a small measure of autonomy since they became united 
under the name of the Union of South Africa in 1910, with a 
Governor-General representing the Imperial power. It is 
typic^ of the existence of the two European elements that 
the seat of government is Pretoria, in what was the larger of 
the two Boer republics, while the IJnion Parliament meets in 
Cape Town, where British penetration brought about the 
Great Trek which led to their establishment. 

British emigration to South Africa is normally not large, 
and has averaged only a few thousand annually in recent 
years. It is not in normal times more than the number that 
goes annually to New Zealand, ^d only about one-seventh 
.of that going to Canada. 

Physical Conditions. There is a limited amount of coastal 
loTyland. 40 per cent, of the area is high plateau above 
4000 feet. About 150 miles inland runs the bdt of generally 
highest land from the Nieuwveld Range to theDrakensbergen, 
but in the south the high ridges bordering the ‘steps’ down 
to the coast are an important feature. Many different names 
are applied to the more outstanding features of the relief. 
The highest and most rugged coimtry occurs in Basutoland 
and on the Natal border, where erosion is particularly active 
in the Quathlamba Mountains, but these mountains, which 
are a magnificent- rampart- from the Natal side, appear to be 
little more than a row of hills when seen in the distance 
from the west* The plateau inside the rim tUts gently west- 
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ward, except where, in the Transvaal, the Witwatersrand 
forms the divide with the Limpopo. 

Detailed knowledge of the geological structure is still 
incomplete. No fossUs older than Devonian are found, so 
that the precise age and extent of the Pr imar y rocks can 
only be estimated. The nomenclature, applied to the strata 
in South Africa is therefore a local one. It may roughly be 
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Fig. ioi, A. Generalized Section North from Mossel Bay 
B. Generalized Section in the Latitude of Pietermaritzburg 

- These sections are drawn on different scales, both horizontal and vertical. illus- 

trates the rimmed steps (rom the high veld down to the sea ; B shows the 
South African plateau'and the Drakrnsbergen barrier. • 

said that the greater part of the area is covered with the beds 
of the Karoo system, of late Secondary age, composed mostly 
of relatively soft clays, shales, sandstones, and hmestones, 
laid dovm under fresh-water' or continental conditions. It 
is interesting to note that some of the beds are of glacial 
origin, while others in the Stormberg series include the chief 
coal-bearing formations. There are many fiat-topped kopjes 
caused by erosion in the generally horizontal formations, 
while numerous dolerite intrusions lead to other prominent 
surface features. An enormous area of volcanic rocks occurs 
in the Quathlamba Mountains. 
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This great area of the Karoo system is bordered in the east 
and south by older rocks, except where it reaches the coast 
in the neighbourhood of East London. In the south a^eat 
area from the Olifants Mountains, curving round parallel 
with the coast as far as the neighbourhood of Port Elizabeth, 
is known as the folded Cape system, and consists of older 
Secondary rocks, largely sandstones, conglomerates, and 
shales, including the Table Mountain Sandstone. This belt 
of folded mountains is characterized by longitudinal rivers 
and transverse gorges. " Older still are the rocks of the 
Witwatersrand system, found chiefly in the south of the 
Transvaal, and important on account of the Main Reef group 
of quartzitic conglomerates — ^the ‘ banket ’ which yields most 
of the gold. In the north and east of the Transvaal, and 
extending into Eastern Natal, there appears the ancient 
crystalline foundation of Africa, and there is another large 
area of this by the lower Orange, continuing northward into 
South-West Africa. 

Sharply graded rivers, divided up into smooth reaches by 
rapids, are characteristic of South Africa. Reference has 
already been made to their summer flood regime and to the 
way in which the rivers of the east, with their much heavier 
supply of rain and steeper gradients, are eating into the 
eastern rim, in some cases having broken through and cap- 
tured a good deal of the drainage of the Orange. Rivers 
with a good supply of water aU through the year are found 
only among the relatively short ones of the south and south- 
east, from the Breede to the Tugela. Both these and the 
larger ones have a negligible value for navigation, and the 
deep trenches made by the rivers in the plateau, together 
with the flood character of the rivers themselves, make 
extensive irrigation schemes wellnigh impossible. 

The Limpopo or Crocodile river, looo miles long, rises in 
the Witwatersrand, and drains the greater part of the Trans- 
vaal. Just before reaching the frontier, where the river 
leaves the Zoutpansberg plateau, are the Toto Azime Falls. 
During the dry winter season much of the bed of this river 
is merely a series of pools. Its chief tributary is the Olifants. 
Also rising in the Transvaal is the Komati, which cuts 
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across political boundaries to reach the sea at Louren^o 
Marques. The Orange, 1206 miles long, drains the greater 
part of the region inside the highland area. Like the Vaal, 
it is a poor river in the winter season, and below the junction 
of this tributary only occasionally receives water from its 
‘tributaries,’ such as the Molopo and the Hartebeest. In its 
lower course it loses much water by evaporation, and below 
Prieska runs through a gorge, vdth a drop of 400 feet over 
the Aughrabies Falls near Upington. In the winter it can be 
forded near its mouth, which is closed by a sand-bar. All 
South African rivers are obstructed by silt, and as sheltered 
bays are rare, so also are good harbours. A good one, 
Saldanha Bay, has an arid and sandy hinterland. 

Climate. From rising relief from the south toward the 
equator there results such a modification of temperature 
that there is a remarkable uniformity in the annud mean. 
Thus the mean annual temperatures of Mossel Bay, Graaff 
Reinet (2460 feet), Ookiep (3036 feet), and Pretoria (4392 feet) 
are respectively 63-3° F., 63*6® F., 63® F., and 63*5° F. The 
effect of ocean currents is iUustrated by a comparison of the 
mean temperatures of Port NoUoth and Durban, respectively 
57*5® F. and 70*5 ® F. To these general points must be added 
the increased annual range of temperature with distance from 
the sea and altitude, so that whereas Mossel Bay and Durban 
have annual ranges of only 12° F. those of Kimberley 
and Pretoria are 26® F. and 20° F. respectively. A further 
important factor is the daily range of temperature, which, 
while small along the coast, is considerable in the interior. 
The extreme shade readings in the interior are 125° F. and 
6® F. Under anticyclonic conditions away from the coast 
night frosts in winter are commonly severe enough to freeze 
standing water, and a very large area of the Union is liable 
to these for nearly half of the year. A particular consequence 
is a considerable restriction of the area that can grow cotton. 

The figures in the table opposite will repay study both as 
regards the total amount and the distribution of the rainfall. 
Note in particular the variations along the coast between 
Cape Town and Durban. 

The following rainfall totals may be found useful : Port 
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Fig. 102. Union of South Africa — ^Mean Annuai. Rainfall 
Bastd upon a map in the “ year-book of the Union of South Africa ” 



Fig. 103. Union of South Africa — Proportion of Rain 
falling in Summer 

Based upon a map in the *' Year-book of the Union of South Africa" 
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St Johns, 50"; Eshowe (Zululand), 58"; M'babane (Swazi- 
land), 54"; Mafeteng (Basutoland), 30"'; Rustenburg, 
25*5"; Graaff Reinet, IS'S"; Ookiep, 6*7". 

The general variations in the amount and distribution of 
the rainfall are indicated in the table. The heaviest rainfall, 
exceeding' 40", is found in a coastal strip in the neiglibour- 
hqod of Durban and on parts of the high eastern rim of the 



The largest numbers are associated ^h the Drakensbergen and the high veld. 

Bastd upon a map in the *' Year-book of the Union of South Africa " 

plateau. On the map of annual isohyets the 20" line is the 
most important, as broadly demarcating the agricultural from 
the mainly pastoral zone and bringing out the importance 
of the north-to-south ridge of the Olifants Mountains in 
iiicreasing the rainfall in the Cape To^vn comer.* The map 
showing the percentage of rain falling in summer is very 
illuminating in distinguishing the area of Mediterranean 
character in the south-west comer and the eastward con- 
tinuation of it with a well-distributed rainfall. The pre- 
vaUing summer rain is due to north-easterly and easterly 
winds moving in from the Indian Ocean when the pressure 
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over South Africa is relatively low. The interior precipita-r 
tion is variable in amount from year to .year, and is mainly 
through the agency of thunderstorms, often associated with 
hail. These are frequently preceded by unpleasant dust- 
storms. The. Johannesburg district has an average of con- 
siderably more than forty thunderstorms per annum. Snow, 
on the other hand, is exceedingly rare, except on the highest 
elevations. A feature of the climate of the coast-lands and 
of the foot of the plateau is the occurrence of hot, dry Berg 
winds, blowdng intermittently, chiefly in winter along the 
west and south coasts, but most commonly in spring else- 
where. They descend from the plateau, and, being warmed • 
by compression, may temporarily raise the maximum tem- 
perature on a winter’s day above corresponding summer 
temperatures. Like Australia, South Africa may be called 
a land of sunshine. The percentage of the total possible 
hours of sunshine at Cape Town is 66 and at Johannesburg 
73 ; in London it is 29. Evaporation from water-surfaces 
is in consequence very great, being everywhere equivalent 
to more than 60" per annum. . ^ , 

From the point of view of the European, the climatic 
conditions over the greater part of the area permit genuine 
settlement without the debilitating effects that seem to occur 
in elevated regions in lower latitudes. The South-African- 
bom whites are generally of good physique, and are able to 
carry on outdoor occupations without undue discomfort for 
the greater part of the year. From the farming point of 
view, there are two serious drawbacks to the rainfall : the 
first is its unreliability, which affects the quality and yield 
of crops and stock' ; tlxe second is its torrential character, * 
which involves the rapid run-off of the much-needed water 
and the rapid erosion of the surface soil, a destructive factor 
on many farms. Such rainfall is' far less valuable to the 
agriculturist than are gentle, prolonged falls. Tree-planting 
and conservation dams are tending to limit the damage due 
to the nature of the rainfall. 

Vegetation. As in other lands where development is pro- 
ceeding apace, the natural vegetation of the lands of the 
Union is being masked. In some cases introduced plants 
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have become almost a pest, as in the case of the jointed 
cactus.^ Plantations of eucalyptus and acacias are masking 
the veld in the neighbourhood of Johannesburg, and 
form now a useful timber-supply for the mines. Wattle 
(acacia) plantations have great economic importance in Natal. 

The forest element in the indigenous flora is very limited. 
Tall timber trees are prominent in the relatively dense 



SimpUfitd from mapz vi the ^'Year^booh of the Union of South Africa** 

vegetation of the evergreen palm belt, and considerable 
inroads have been made upon the hard timbers, such as 
stinkwood, sneezewood, and black ironwood,. The only 
other areas of true forest are found in the Knysna area of 
the south coast and on the windward slopes of the Drakens- 
bergen escarpment in the east of the Transvaal. These ever- 
green, broad-leaved forests are mostly conflned to the slopes 
and gullies ; they contain varieties of yellow-wood, a conifer 
3del(hng a soft but useful timber. An area towards the 

The indigenous prickly pear has been a worse pest ; it is being controlled 
by liberating an insect — Cactoblastis caclomm — ^in tiie infested areas, a 
method successfully followed in Anstralia. It has been found that the codii- 
neal insect keeps down the jointed cactus, introduced as an ornamental plant. 
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north-east with a moderate to substantial summer rainfall 
is classified as "parkland”; it is savanna in character, 
with trees adapted to a drought season and considerable 
growth of bush and grass. It is characterized by the 
baobab or cream of tartar tree, as well as ‘umbrella’ acacias. 
Often spoken of as "bush veld,” it includes the ‘low veld’ 
by the Limpopo. The Cape scrub is- of the sclerophyllous 
t5rpe, with leathery grey-green leaves ; shrubs predominate 
rather than trees, and numerous low, drought-resisting, but 
brightly flowering plants are common. An interesting 
feature is the evergreen temperate forest area in the Knysna 
district, the result of a weU-distributed annual rainfall. 

The term ‘grass-land’ is applied to the vegetation of the 
greater part of the Union. It covers the thorn veld, a long 
grass country with tall, succulent aloes and open acacia-bush 
adapted to a well-marked dry season; the ‘high veld’ or 
grass-land proper, where the high, rolling plains are almost 
devoid of tree or bush — a real temperate grass-land with 
short grass patched in the dry season ; and the middle veld 
with mixed long and short grass. The Kalaliari shows 
a transition toward the semi-desert type; the grass being of 
the dry and wiry kind and growing in tufts, varied with 
areas of thorn bush, and occasionally with some acacias, 
giving a park-like aspect to the vegetation. Bulbous and 
succulent plants appear in this region, and become more 
prevalent in the semi-desert areas of the Karoo, and 
Namaqualand, where there is only a very scanty vegetation 
cover. 

The Union is primarily a pastoral country of varying 
value, adapted according to the quality of the grass-land to 
both cattle and small stock. As regards both stock-rearing 
and cultivation, nature forces the development into the 
eastern half and southern coast-lands, and it is not surprising 
that one of the chief problems regarding stock arises frpni 
the lack of natural winter feed. In connexion with this, 
transhumance has developed, as the highlands bordering 
'Natal offer winter pasture when the veld is parched. • * 

Development. In 1652 Jan van Riebeeck landed at Cape 
Town with a hundred followers, and white settlement and 
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cultivation began in this corner. The vine, with European 
cereals and stock, was introduced early, and a further 
impetus was given to a settlement by the arrival, between 
1688 and 1690, of a number of French Huguenots, who 
brought a vigorous strain into the blood of the South African 
Dutch. Many French names in South Africa testify to this 
to-day. As in North America coastal settlements here and 
farther east were maintained only at the price of constant 
struggles with the natives. With the Great Trek to what is 
now the Transvaal (p. 277) this struggle was intensified ; the 
Dutch ultimately settled on the veld, mainly as pastoral 
farmers, and the two Boer republics were founded. The 
discovery of diamonds near Kimberley in 1867 brought a 
rush of settlers and the railway, but a more intense immigra- 
tion followed the opening of tiie Rand gold-mines in 1886. 
Improved communications wrought a revolution in the 
farming ; cultivation extended, and since the establishment 
of the Union in 1910 the Government has applied itself to 
the scientific organization of agriculture. This fact is prob- 
ably connected \Wth the dominance of the Dutch element 
in the Legislature ; the British element is largely concerned 
with mining and industry. Improvement of stock, control 
of stock diseases, research and experiment in connexion with 
the quality and 3deld of crops, the establishment of new 
cultivations — ^these are among the activities that characterize 
development to-day, and have followed in the wake of 
mineral exploitation, of developing railways, and of political 
settlement. 

Although the value of the mineral output greatly exceeds 
that of agricultural .'products, agriculture employs even 
to-day far more people, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
the permanent prosperity of the Union is bound up with 
occupations on the land. 

Water-supply and Irrigation. Many areas whose average 
annual rainfall appears sufficient for the commoner farm crops 
are found in practice to be semi-arid except in favourable 
years. Spring and autumn are critical seasons, especially the 
former, when rivers are commonly lowest in September and 
dry, parching vinds are the rule. Owing to the character 
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of the rainfall and river-system, water-conservation- has 
always been important. It is estimated that only 6 per cent, 
of the rainfall of the Union is taken by the rivers to the sea, 
and, while an enormous amount is lost by evaporation, there 
remain large quantities of underground water. Tapping 
this water are some 60,000 bores. Wells and bore-holes with 
wind-pumps are common, but storage in the river-valleys is 
limited by the nature of the river-beds, which are deeply 
cut in the plateau. Small dams are useful for the stock- 
breeder, but of limited value for the agriculturist. There are 
no snow-capped mountains to conserve a natural supply of 
water, and the coastal character of most of the rainfall 
renders it useless for irrigating the. plateau. Irrigation 
schemes are too expensive in South Africa to be applied to 
any but the best soUs, and large areas of alluvial soils hardly 
exist. The prolonged denudation • of Africa has, in fact, 
resulted in a general barrenness of soil, and it has been . 
estimated that only 2 per cent, of the gross area of the 
Union can be classed as good cultivable land. Irrigation 
is therefore confined to limited areas in river-vaUeys and 
of some 3 million acres (estimated) of irrigable land in the 
Union most would be far too costly to irrigate. The total 
area of irrigated land in 1938 was estimated at 350,000 
acres, induing 80,000 acres fallow. 

The Irrigation Department of the Union Government has 
supervised schemes of the perennial type, as they need care- 
ful and scientific planning. Some are diversion schemes for 
normal farming operations ; others are conservation works. 
Several are large, and the Vaalbank storage, commanding, 
with the aid of a diversion weir near Fourteen Streams, 
100,000 acres of irrigable land north of that place, is stated 
to be the largest in the Southern Hemisphere. Of those listed 
in Fig. 106 the Kalkfontein scheme is under construction ; of 
the remainder the Braiidvlei storage irrigates the smallest 
area — 19,000 acres. A disturbing feature connected with 
these enterprises is the accumulation of silt behind the dams 
— very serious by reason of -the reduction in the volume of 
the stored water in the cases of the Tarka, Lake Mentz, 
Grass Ridge, and Van Rhyneveld's Pass storages. 
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Such costly undertakings represent a large and unre- 
munerative ' expenditure. The land. is devoted largely to 
cereals and fodder crops ; lucerne and root crops are grown 
for cattle and dairying purposes ; and there is a good deal 
of truck-farming, vegetables such as tomatoes finding a 



Fig. io6. Union of Sooth Africa — ^Location of Irrigation 
Schemes 

Not all of those marked are storage dams: some are diversion weirs; thus 7a, is 
the dit'ersion weir for the water stored behind the Vaalbank dam (see text). The 
largest storage dams are named. 

ready market. Tobacco is another interest. Citrous fruits 
find a local and export market, as do table grapes and wine 
from the vineyards of the south-west. High-priced irrigated 
land must be intensively farmed. 

Cultivation. Farming by Europeans depends on the labbur 
of native 'boys’ and the use of the ox as a draught animal, 
although the donkey and mule or the tractor are tending to 
displace the ox. The locust is a periodical plague, and has 
been known to sweep southward as far as Table Bay itself. 
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The standard method of dealing with the pest is to spread 
bait of maize bran or meal poisoned with an' arsenic com- 
pound for the insect when in the 'hopper' stage, and the 
Government spends large sums on this work. 

The outstanding crop is maize, the production of which 
has vastly increased since the beginning of the century. It 
depends upon summer rain, and its value as a staple crop is 
seriously affected by the irregular and unreliable rainfall in 

many districts. Although 
some is grown on most 
farms of the Union, as u 
commercial crop it chiefly 
comes from the ‘maize 
triangle ’ in the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State 
between Mafeking, Mid- 
delburg, and Bloemfon- 
tein, this high-veld area 
producing two-thirds of 
the total crop. The pro- 
duction is specially heavy 
in a belt between Springs 
and Ermelo. The mid- 
land area of Natal and the eastern part of the Cape Pro- 
vince are also important regions, while nearly one-fifth of 
the total is grown by native tribes in the Transkei, Zulix- 
land, and Swaziland. The average yield is. low, and is 
highest in Natal; nevertheless, there is normally a large 
export, and the dry atmospheric conditions favour a high- 
quality grain. Maize (mealies) is the staple native food 
in the Union, and is an important elenient in the diet of 
Europeans. An increasing amount is being fed to stock as 
cattle-rearing develops. It would seem^ that the yield- of 
maize, as of other crops, could be greatly increased by better 
cultivation and by the general use of manures, especially 
phosphates, for the soils of South Africa are mostly very 
deficient in mineral content. 

Winter crops of wheat, oats, barley, and rye are important. 
Wheat is by far the largest crop of the four, and is grown for 
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the ^ain, but a large proportion of the oats, barley, and rye 
provides green-feed for stock. Some three-quarters of 
the area under these crops is in the Cape Province — ^mainly 
in the ‘Mediterranean’ corner; elsewhere they are found 
in that province and in the Orange Free State, toward the 
Drakensbergen. The yield is low, largely owing to soil defic- 
iency ; some is grown under irrigation. The production has 
increased, and imports are now restricted to small quanti- 
ties of high-grade wheat. 

Many varieties of miUets 
are grown, the term ' Kafir 
corn’ being strictly ap- 
plicable to the indigenous 
sorghum. Millets are; of 
course, resistant to 
drought, and Kafir com 
is still a staple of the 
native farming, providing 
food and fermented drink. 

Europeans grow only a 
small acreage of millets, 
but the cultivation of 
certain varieties for fod- 
der in areas too dry for maize appears to be increasing. 
Potatoes are a widespread crop, as are beans (dried beans find 
a good market in the Rand mines), while there has been 
some developm'ent of ground-nuts in the Waterberg district 
of the Transvaal. The foliage of certain beans, including 
soya, and of ground-nuts is often used as fodder. 

Both Virginian and Turkish types of tobacco are grown, 
mainly the former ; it is largely pipe tobacco. The Brits and 
Rustenburg areas of the Trans^'aal, parts of Natal and the 
Karoo, and the south-west comer of the Cape Province are 
among the principal producing areas, the last growing 
nearly all the Turkish type on the wnter rainfall. In 
many districts tobacco is an irrigation crop. 

•Sugar has long been an important crop in the coastal 
districts of Natal and in Zululand north of Port Shepstone. 
These are the only parts of the Union climatically suitable 
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for this crop, and the Zululand districts are not as yet fully 
developed. Indian labour developed the industry, though 
it now employs many natives, and there is now a certain 
export. A coastal railway serves this sugar area. There 



Fig. 109. Union of Sooth Africa — Cotton Areas 

The pn)duction is small. Cotton avoids the bJgli veld. 

Based upon a map of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation 


is a declining production of tea in this region ; only some two 
thousand acres are under tliis crop, situated about 1000 feet 
up in the neighbourhood of Stanger. Restrictions on Indian 
labour are leading tea-planters to favour sugar instead. 
Coffee is also grown in this part of Natal; disease has, 
however, seriously hindered its development. 
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. A good deal of attention has been given to cotton-growing, 
but the establishment of this industry still presents diffi- 
culties. It is more or less established in the Rustenburg, 
Barberton, Zoutpansberg, Waterberg, and Middelburg dis- 
tricts of the Transvaal, in certain districts in Natal, and in 
the Transkei, but the crop has not yet attained real import- 
ance. An improved strain is being cultivated, but weather 
conditions and the boUworm make this crop rather 
speculative. 

A very large increase in citrus fruit cultivation — ^par- 
ticularly the orange-r-has taken place, due to Europe being 
short of supplies in the northern summer. Brazilian and 
other competition, however, is increasing. Oranges are 
largely cultivated under irrigation, particularly in the Trans- 
vai and the Cape To^vn comer ; Graaff Reinet and Upington 
■ are other centres. The south and east coasts are, however, 
well adapted to this crop. Vine-growing has made great 
strides, the Cape Province growing all tWs crop, mainly in 
the south-west comer ; there is an associated production of 
wine and dried fruits. Deciduous fruits are mainly grown 
in this district ; they are also being cultivated on the high 
veld, and an export trade is being built up. It should be 
mentioned that bananas are extensively gro\vn in. Natal, 
and the pineapple has been established as an important 
crop in various districts of the e^t and south. 

Stock-rearing. South Africa is naturally a pastoral country, 
though it must be eiAphasized that the irregular rainfall is 
frequently responsible for heavy losses, especially of small 
stock. There are now over ill- million cattle in the Union, 
including 5 million in native hands, partly owned by 
squatters on European farms, but mainly in the reserves. 
The highest cattle density is in the better-watered eastern 
districts of the Union. For draught purposes the hardy 
native animal is still the basic stock, but for other purposes 
considerable introductions of European breeds have been 
made. Cattle diseases are to a large extent under control, 
and the Union now meets its requirements in beef and dairy 
produce, and has built up a small export trade in these; 
there has long been an export of hides. The concentration 
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of cattle is in the regions with more than 20" of rain, and in 
many districts streams are dammed to preserve summer 
rainfall for watering the stock. For dairying purposes tlje 
high veld, the hinterland of Port Elizabeth and East London, 
and the irrigated districts of the Cape Province are most 
favourable. Maize-growing tends to promote beef produc- 
tion, but the improvement of pastures and the more general 
growing of fodder crops would benefit it more. A feature 
of the cattle-rearing of the high veld is the movement of 
stock in the dry and cold winter to the bush veld (low veld) 
by the Limpopo, which is unhealthy in summer. 

There are some 40 million sheep in the Union ; they are 
mainly woolled sheep, and all but 5 million are on European 
farms. The Cape sheep is a hardy, fat-tailed animal, but 
-European- breeds have been introduced for wool production! 
Merino stock predominates, for which dry pasture and sun- 
shine are smtable. The annual wool clip now exceeds 
200,000,000 lb., and although the Australian standard of 
quality has not yet been reached, the conditions in the two 
regions are very similar in many respects, and South Africa 
is now one of the world’s big producers, averaging well over 
a quarter of Australia’s production of merino wool. Water- 
conservation is an important problem, and on the high veld 
in the Transvaal the winter conditions are unfavourable. 
The greatest density of sheep is found in eastern districts of 
the Cape Province, in the southern part of the Orange Free 
State, and in the region where the Orange Free State, Natal, 
and the Transvaal meet. Water-storage is an essential 
feature on the sheep-farms, which are usually very large ; if 
the water problem were solved many more sheep could be 
kept in the drier north-west of the Cape Province ; artesian 
water in Namaqualand has helped to promote this, while 
underground water in other semi-arid areas is being 
developed. The sheep density in the drier districts falls 
below I per 10 acres. 

The native goat — ^which has been slightly improved in 
quality — ^is of little value except as a local food ; it thrives 
under very dry conditions, and is useful when trained to lead 
flocks of sheep. The Angora goat has been introduced, and 
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is successfully established.-particularly in the Cape Province. 
Angora goats are not so numerous as other breeds (about 
15 per cent, of the total of some 6 million) ; the number 
varies considerably wth. the rainfall, the variation having a 
corresponding effect upon the export of mohair and goat- 
skins, while low prices for mohair have in recent years led to 
a great reduction in .the number of Angora goats. The 
Karoos — more particularly the Great Karoo — ^liave the 
largest, numbers. 



The hnrdy and diseasc^resisting donkey is a useful draught animal. 

Union Castle Line 

The rearing of pigs is developing, especially in some of 
the maize-growing districts and in the irrigated areas where 
lucerne is gro\vn and dair5dng carried on; the production 
of bacon has steadily increased. The same is true of poultry- 
keeping. It is interesting to note that the introduction and 
keeping of rabbits in the Orange Free State and the Cape 
Province is severely restricted by legislation. The menace 
to agriculture which the rabbit constitutes in Australia 
should be remembered. 

The horse was th first domestic animal to be introduced, 
and to it the European largely owes the establishment and 
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development of his supremacy .in South Africa. Horse- 
breeding is not, however, very important; largely owing to 
the prevalence of horse-sickness, against which inoculation 
and dipping are imperfect preventives. The type known as 
the ‘ Cape horse,’ which had a strong Arab strain and was 
hardy and sure-footed, has been at different times in demand 
for Australia (which obtained its first horse stock from South 
Africa), India, and neighbouring parts of South Africa. Its 
numbers were greatly reduced during the South African War, 
and the old ' Cape horse ’ type has been somewhat riiodified 
since then, so that the Arab strain, for example, is not so 
prominent. The development of motor transport is restrict- 
ing horse-breeding to-day. The donkey, on the other hand, 
seems to be increasingly bred ; it is more resistant to the 
tsetse fly, and is immune from horse-sickness. It is stated 
that a team of twenty donkeys will pull. a load of 2 tons 
about 10 miles a day, and, despite its small size and slowness, 
it is an economical animal, especially in drier regions. Mules 
are not numerous, but are valuable ; they command a higher 
price than horses, and are somewhat more resistant to dis- 
ease. ‘Salted’ animals, which have recovered from disease, 
are much more valuable than ‘urisalted’ ones. 

The ostrich was. for many years the mainstay of a large 
number of South African farms. A number of wild ostriches 
still exist, but breeding has been practised for half a century. 
North African ostriches have been introduced. Breeding is 
by incubation, and chick-rearing is associated with lucerne- 
growing, the Little Karoo behind Grahamstown being of 
particular importance. But the industry has fallen oh evil 
days, 'largely owing to changing fashions, and the export 
value of ostrich feathers — ^which was nearly £3,000,000 in 
1913 — ^has fallen below £30,000. It has been found. pos- 
sible to tan ostrich skins, though this can hardly save the 
industry. 

Fishing. Until recently this industry had httle import- 
ance. Formerly chiefly in the hands of Malays, people of 
many nationalities now engage in it, including Sicilians and 
Maltese. For the South African market as well as for export 
purposes fisliing is concentrated at the maj or ports. Though 
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fish are fairly plentiful in the wanner waters, especially on 
the shallow Agulhas Bank (running parallel to the coast 
between Cape Peninsula and Port Elizabeth), they are extra- 
ordinarily numerous in the cold waters of the Benguella 
Current, where cormorants, gannets, and penguins are esti- 
mated to consume annually the equivalent of 2 tons of fish 
per head of the white population of the Union. Important 
fish include the Cape salmon, the stockfish (hake), and 
varieties of herring and mackerel, while sole is plentiful on 
the Agulhas Bank; oysters are found, and the crayfish 
caught in Table Bay have given rise to a substantial canning 
and export trade, chiefly to France. Modem steam- and 
motor-trawlers, as well as sailing-boats, are utilized, and the 
.fishing industry is being encouraged by the Government; 
nevertheless, there is room for considerable expansion, for 
it does not as yet meet the requirements of the home market. 

WhalinK companies operate from Cape Town, Durban, and 
South-West Africa. Whale-oil, whale-manure, and a kind of 
meal are aH obtained, the first being of greatest value, but 
the production has fluctuated considerably. A little sealing 
has been carried on off the west coast, where penguin eggs 
are collected from certain island reserves for the Cape 
Town market. The guano industry of South-West Africa 
continues along the coast. 

Mining. ■ The exploitation of the mineral wealth of the 
Union is little more than sixty years old. The first mining 
company was floated in 1863 to work the Namaqualand 
copper area, and in 1867 the first diamond was discovered. 
In 1873 the first mined gold was won. The events arising 
from these discoveries have moulded the history of the 
Union, and now South Africa is not only the premier pro- 
ducer of gold, as it has been of diamonds, but is developing 
otlier important mineral resources. It is important to 
mention in regard to the winning of these minerals that only 
large-scale company production has in general been possible ; 
alluvial diamonds, however, have latterly given much scope 
to the individual digger. The big companies, further, are 
able to a great extent to control output and price — i.e., 
to stabilize the market for their product. The demand 
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created by mining development for agricultural products and 
for machinery and stores from overseas, as well as for 
modem transport development, is a most important factor 
in the general prosperity of the Union. The railway network, 
in particular, largely reflects the distribution of important 
mineral wealth, while the mining industry contributes directly 
or indirectly a large proportion of the Union revenues. 

The dependence of the mining industry upon native labour 
is illustrated by the fact that the Transvaal gold-mines 
employ at the present time nearly 400,000 workers, in the 
proportion of i white ‘ to 8 natives. The former retain 
the skilled work in their hands, and their rate of pay is 
six or seven times that of the native worker. It is, broadly 
speaking, true to say that the high mineral output is possible 
only because of the cheap unskflled labour available, which 
is, however, in some respects insufflcient and unsatisfactory 
and not always easy to recruit in adequate numbers. • 
Gold. It is estimated that in the last seventy years gold 

to the total value of 
£1,657,000,000 has been 
won in South Africa. 
The proportion ob- 
tained from alluvial 
fields has been almost 
negligible, only one such 
field, in the Lydenburg 
district of the Trans- 
vaal, having pfoved 
really remunerative. 
Reef-mining com- 
menced in the same 
district in 1873, but 
extensive development waited upon the Rand discoveries 
and the foundation of Johannesburg in 1886. Here the gold 
exists in fine particles, microscopically crystalline in struc- 
ture, embedded in the siliceous matrix of a series of ancient 
conglomerates, known as the Reef series, overl3nng granite in 
the Southern Transvaal. The dip of these beds at the sur- 
face is sometimes more than 70°, but at a reasonable depth 
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this flattens to one varying between io° and 30“. Mining is 
often very deep, and one shaft has been cut to a depth of 
more than 8000 feet. It is remarkable that the increase of 
temperature \vith depth, which averages 1“ F. for 65 feet 
elsewhere in the world, is here only 1° F. for well over 200 
feet. At 7103 feet the rock temperature has been found to 
be 94® F. ; air-cooling and special airways are needed for work- 
ing at such great depths. Miners’ phthisis, due to dust, was a 
terrible scourge, but has recently been considerably reduced. 

Much machinery, both on the surface and underground, is 
necessary for the mines, while the treatment of the ‘ banket ’ 
involves the use of heavy stamps, as well as of chemical 
processes — ^notably the amalgamation and cyanide process 
for the extraction of the gold. Much plant, operated from 
power-stations, is utilized, and the relative nearness of coal 
has been an important factor in this development. An 
enormous dam on the Vaal supplies the Rand with water. 

Except on the Rand, where the mining belt is about 50 
miles- long, stretching from Randfontein to Springs, little 
gold is won. Some is worked in the Lydenburg district ; a 
little comes from the Barberton area, once relatively impor- 
tant. The Rand’s future is bound up with deep working and 
cheap labour; it is really a low-grade gold-field, profitable 
only ■with large-scale operations ; its ultimate, though per- 
haps rather remote, decline as an asset seems ine^^table. A 
ton of banket jdelds on the average only a few pennyweights 
of- gold. The world’s currency difficulties in the last few 
years have immensely stimulated gold production, leading to 
the exploitation of low-grade ore on the Rand. Whereas in 
1932 the average 3rield of gold per ton was about 6-7 du^., 
the operation of the gold premium had by 1938 made it 
worth while to work on the basis of a 5deld of 4-346 dwt. 
Despite a greatly increased production in recent years, the 
Rand's proportion of the estimated total world output has 
declined from over 50 per cent, in the period 1920-30 to 
33-1 per cent, in 1938, when the Rand production was over 
12 million fine oimces. On the Far East Rand (toward 
Springs) coal-measures overlie the gold-bearing reefs. 

Diamonds. The first important diamond-workings were 
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developed in the rather arid region of Griqualand .West, 
centring on Kimberley. This dianiond area, at one time 
entirely in the Orange Free State, is now mainly in the Cape 
Province; it is controlled by the De Beers Company. A 
diamantiferous area extends from Koffyfpntein and Jagers- 
fontein, in the Orange Free State, to the famous Premier 



Fig. 1 12. Union of South Africa — ^Distribution of Chief 
Minkrals other than Coal 

Note the distributioa of alluvial diamonds in relation to the Vaal and Orange rivers. . 
Based upon a map in the “Year-book of the Onion of South Africa." 

Mine, 25 miles east of Pretoria, in the Transvaal, the impor- 
tant workings being at these places. The diamonds occur 
in ancient serpentinized volcanic dikes or pipes, which on 
the surface have decomposed into a clayey rock, known as 
'yellow ground,’ below which is a darker, hydrated rock 
called ‘blue ground’; at a greater depth a comparatively 
unmetamorphosed rock is reached, known as 'hardebank.' 
The extraction of diamonds from ^ these, chiefly the. blue 
ground, involves the disintegration of the rock and wastog, 
followed by separation of the diamonds by means of petroleum 
jelly. The hardebank has presented the greatest difficulty. 
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Since about 1926 the opening up of extensive alluvial 
fields, found near the junction of the Vaal and Orange rivers, 
at.Lichtenburg, between Johannesburg and Mafeking, and 
in Namaqualand, near Port NoUoth, has been of great 
importance. Serious competition with the older producing 
areas has developed, especially as large quantities of alluvial 
.diamonds have been obtained in South-West Africa, Angola, 
and the Belgian Congo, as well as in Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, and British Guiana. Diamonds vary much in size and 
quality; the largest have come from the pipes, but these 
workings produce a vast number of small and inferior stones. 
Small stones find a market for industrial uses. The estimated 
total value of the Union production in 1928 was over £i 6 i 
million; in 1938 it was million.^ 

Coal. Without being rich in coal, the Union has useful 
and cheaply worked resources. Some 2000 Europeans, 30,000 
natives, and in Natal a number of Indians are employed 
in the coal-mines. Coal has been worked in the Storm Bergen 
of the Cape Province, but its inferior value has led to its 
being abandoned. In Natal collieries are found in the 
Vryheid, Utrecht, Newcastle, and Dundee districts ; the coal 
is generally of good quality, and is conveniently situated 
for e^qjort from Durban. TTie Transvaal is a larger pro- 
ducer, the most important collieries being found in the 

^ Union diamond production about 1927 was employing about 100,000 
persons (four-fifths native or coloured) and was yielding more tliiin So per 
cent, of the world output. The control of such a largely luxury industiy* was 
complicated by the increase in alluvial production, especially as the stones 
found in South-West Africa and Namaqualand are of fine quality; the 
industry, however, was helped by heavy buying from the then prosperous 
United States. The Union Government works the Namaqualand held 
with white diggers, has power to control the output of allu\'ial diamonds, 
and, in conjunction wiUi the Diamond Corporation, to control the sale 
of diamonds. Improvements in mounting diamonds for drilling purposes 
have helped to provide a market for inferior stones, which have largely 
displaced 'carbonado,' a black, amorphous varietj' from Braaii, for this 
purpose. In 1932 all the Union mines closed down, as did the alluvial 
workings in South-West Africa. The Union alluvial fields have maintained 
some production, and there has been in the last year or two some small 
resumption in South-West Africa, while one or t\vo of the Union mines 
have reopened. It is difficult to bring about a general reopening of the 
mines, for alluvial diamonds are so plentiful and rich fresh sources are 
known in South-West Africa. 
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Witbank district, but others of somewhat lower quality are 
worked in the Springs, Middelburg, and Ermelo districts 
and near Vereeniging. The Rand's development has largely 
depended on the Transvaal coal. The Orange Free State 
has large areas of inferior coal, and -the projected railway 
from Louren9o Marques through Swaziland is expected to 
open up what may prove to be an important coalfield in 



Fig. 1 13. Union of South Africa — Coal 
Based upon a Unton Government map 


that territory. The total annual output of the Union is 
about 17,000,000 tons. 

Other Minerals. Copper production, once very important, 
has declined in the Ookiep district, in the north-west of the 
Cape Province, as the best ore seems to have given out; 
recently, however, fresh development work has been carried 
out. A rich mine near Upington had to be abandoned owing 
to transport difficulties; elsewhere copper is seriously 
worked only near Messina, in the low veld of the Transvaal, 
where malaria has badly hindered production. Tin ore is 
obtained some 40 miles south-west of Pretoria. High-grade 
asbestos is worked in the Carolina and Pietersburg districts 
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of the Transvaal, and near Prieska, in the Cape Province, 
but the output is considerably below that of Rhodesia. A 
considerable development of platinum production lias taken 
place from important deposits in the Lydenburg, Pretoria, 
Potgietersrust, and Rustenburg districts. Nickel may also 
prove important in the last-mentioned area. Iron ore is 
plentiful in the Transvaal and Natal; there was early 
development of this mineral in the Newcastle district, where 
local coal and limestone are utilized in a smelting industr\', 
but this has been exceeded by the Transvaal production, 
especially north of Rustenburg. Corundum and lead have 
had some importance in the Zoutpansberg area of the 
Transvaal, and a manganese field has been opened up near 
Postmasburg, in Griqualand West; but although many 
other minerals occur in various parts of the Union the}' are 
at present of little economic value. It should be noted that 
a good deal of silver is secured as a by-product of gold and 
base-metal extraction and is sent to India. A large amount 
of salt is obtained by evaporation from interior pans. 

■Manufacturing Industries. As in other ‘new’ countries, 
factory industries are relatively unimportant but, as else- 
where, are developing behind, in many cases, a protective 
tariff. The lack of sufficient skilled labour to secure the 
home-market in competition with old-established industrial 
countries is the chief difficulty. The Great W'ar of igiq-iS 
provided a certain stimulus, as then imports were restricted, 
and recently there has been considerable expansion. From 
the point of view of power-supply, the Rand-\Vitbank area 
and the Natal coalfield have cheap fuel available, and the 
mining development of the former with that of Vereeniging 
has led to the creation of a group of stations equipped to 
suppl}' an enormous amount of electricity and compressed 
air; this power is controlled by the Victoria Falls and 
Transvaal Power Company, which has the concession for 
the development of the energ}' of the Victoria Falls. There 
is ver}' limited scope for water-power utilization in the 
Union, largely because the river regime is unsuitable. A 
feature of the manufacturing industries is the large propor- 
tion of Eiwopean employees —some 40 per cent, of the total. 
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In the Rand area there are factories connected wth the 
manufacture of explosives, cement, soap, flour, hardware, 
and railway necessities. Pretoria is also developing indus- 
trially, and possesses the large and modem State Iron and 
Steel Works as weU as important railway workshops. 
Milling and the preparation of foodstuffs from the hinter- 



Fig. 1 14. Union of South Africa — ^Principal Railways 

A suggested new main railway is shown by the broken line. 


land cultivations are activities associated' with Cape Town. 
Wool-washing is established at Port Elizabeth and Uiten- 
hage ; the former has tobacco, clothing, leather, and motor 
industries, while East London is similarly developing; 
Durban has industries connected with sugar fibres, whaling, 
and leather; at Umbogintwni, about 12 miles south of 
Durban, are works dealing wth maize and other products. 
This area is developing many new industries. Brewing, 
condensed milk, and explosives are other manufacturing 
interests. There are many local factories, mostly small, 
with varied interests ; of general importance are occupations 
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connected with wagon- and harness-making, for, despite 
railway development, wagon transport is stiU characteristic 
of South Africa. Secondary industries are likely to increase, 
but their development, especially in the textiles category, 
is far behind that of Australia. 

Coimnnnications. The railway-system is almost entirely 
State-owned. It comprises 13,620 miles of line, including 
1536 miles in South-West Africa, mainly of 3' 6" gauge, and 
has been determined essentially by the existence of interior 
mining centres needing connexions with the five outstanding 
ports. Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, Durban, 
and Lourenfo Marques. The rapid rise from the coast to the 
plateau is 'a serious difficulty, and many grading modifica- 
tions have been made to ease the tracks originally laid down ; 
over 300 miles of hne between Durban and the Transvaal 
border have been electrified to deal safely with heavy 
traffic. 

As the map shows, two roughly parallel main lines run 
inland from Cape To^vn and Port Elizabetli. From Cape 
Town the so-called "Cape to Cairo” route takes a devious 
course on to the plateau, and then trends north-north-east 
through De Aar Junction, Kimberley, and Mafeking to 
Bulawayo and beyond. The line from Port Elizabeth 
passes through Bloemfontein and Pretoria to Messina; it 
may ultimately be continued to join the first at Bulawayo. 
There are important connexions between these, notably 
between Kimberley and Bloemfontein and where at Fourteen 
Streaihs, some distance north of Kimberley, the main line 
from Cape Town to Johannesburg branches off to reach that 
city via Potschefstroom. Of outstanding importance, too, 
are the railway from Diurban through the Natal coalfield to 
Johannesburg and the connexion of the Rand with Lourengo 
Marques. The railway across the Orange from De Aar to 
South-West Africa was laid for strategic purposes, and it 
should be noted that there is only one important section of 
coastal railway — ^that running north and south from Durban. 
East London is served by a line linking up with the trunk- 
line from Port Elizabeth. 

There is an important development of air services, which 
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are State-owned. The British air-mail route reaches the 
Union, via the Nile and the east coast of Africa, at Durban. ' 
The chief interior air port and junction is Germiston; 
Kimberley and Bloemfontein are subsidiary ones. 

Although there are some 85,000 miles of highways (35i000 
with hard surface), there is not a close network of roads. The 
farmer has, in the main, only tracks at his disposal, but the 
rapid development'of motor transport (the number of motor- 
vehicles averages one to every 5*5 of the white population) 
has led to increased attention to highways. On the veld the 
ox-wagon stiU crosses the rivers at ‘ drifts,' picks its way 
through ‘ neks ’ and ' poorts ’ or along ' kloofs,’ and ‘ outspans ’ 
at the ‘fonteins.’ And although the more pr’ospefous farmer 
now possesses a motor-car which is not subject to horse- 
sickness, many country burghers stiU measure distances in 
‘hours ’ — i.e., the time taken to ride the distance in question, 
an ‘hour’ being roughly equivalent to 6 miles. 

Overseas communications are confined almost exclusively 
to the ports already mentioned, and of these Cape Town and 
Durban share the bulk of the tonnage. The table given on 
this page shows the relative importance (in 1938) of the ports 
in regard to the value of the goods handled. More than half 
the trade (in value) is with Great Britain. Cape Town has a 
dominating position on a very important route between 
Europe and the Indian Ocean, besides having important 
connexions With North and South America. Durban has 
a substantial trade with India. A considerable amount of 
entrepot trade for Rhodesia passes through Union ports. 


Port 

Imports 

Percentage of the 
Total 

Exports 

Percentage of the 
Total 

Cape Town 

23*53 

69*34 

Durban 

34*63 

11*14 . 

Port Elizabeth . 

21*28 

5*49 

East London 

8*68 

3*35 

Lourengo Marques’ 

9*12 

4*5 


* This Portuguese East African port is added for purposes of comparison, 
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With regard to the bulk of goods landed and shipped, 
Durban handles far more than Cape To^vn, for it deals with 
bulkier products. • Although the shipping tontiages entered 
and cleared at these two ports are very similar, it should 
not be forgotten that Cape Town dominates as a port of call 
and as a port .of shipment for most of the valuable but not 
very bulky gold and diamond exports. To compare Cape 
To^vn and Durban as regards shipping and trade, reference 
should be made to the tables on p. 355. 


The Transvaal 

The Transvaal lies between the Vaal and the Limpopo, 
and physically consists chiefly of high veld (over 4000 feet), 
with large areas above 5000 feet, including the Witwaters- 
rand’and the Skeenkamps Berg, which, may be regarded as 
the most northerly extension of the Drakensbergen. The 
low veld (below 3000 feet) lies by the Limpopo in the north 
and along the frontier of Portuguese East Africa. The 
middle veld is the name applied to the slopes or ‘ banken ’ 
by which the high veld falls to lower elevations. The rain- 
f^ is heaviest toward the east, and is least by the Limpopo. 
There is little surface-water, but water-holes and springs are 
common. Although mainly a grass-land, and naturally a 
stock-rearing area, there is a tendency to forest in the high 
east, while the banken are often relatively welLwatered, and 
provide most of the agricultural land. The low or bush veld 
is avoided for pastoral purposes in summer because of its 
unhealthy character, and the higher land of the Zoutpansberg 
district is much less healthy than the high veld to the south. 
The Transvaal does not lead in any branch of agricultural pro- 
duction — except, perhaps, maize — but its mineral resources 
have determined the course of the modern coipmunications 
and economic development of the Union as a whole. 

Johannesburg (530 ,000 population, 54 per cent, of whom 
are white) may be regarded as the centre of the railway- 
system. It began in 1886 with a few shanties on a bleak and 
poor upland. To-day it is a modern, well-laid-out city, extra- 
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ordinarily cosmopolitan in character, and is the commercial 
hub of the Rand. It has important railway connesdons 
through Germiston (population, 82,000), to the east, where 
there are factories associated with gpld-refining, milling, 
explosives, engineering, soap, cement, and cotton-ginning. A 
little farther along the line from Johannesburg to its nearest 
port, Louren9o Marques, 390 miles distant, is the coal-mining 



Fig. 1 15. The Witivaterskand 

Note the important junction Germiston. The map shows several storages for 
migation. In addition, on the Vaal i8 miles above Vereeniging is the Vaal- 
bank storage, providing water for the Vaai-Hartz irrigation scheme near 
Fountain Springs as well as water for the Rand industrial region, which also 
is supplied from the great Vaal Barrage, 19 miles below Vereeniging. 

district of Brakpan and Springs. Beyond that is the impor- 
tant Witbank-Middelburg area, where are situated the 
Transvaal’s most productive collieries ; these have an annual 
output of more than 8,000,000 tons, some of which is turned, 
into coke and some exported via Lourenfo Marques, reached 
through Komati Poort. There are railway links with 
Lydenburg, where platinum is exploited; \vith Barberton, 
an old gold centre, now growing cotton and citrus fruits; 
with Carolina, where coal and asbestos are worked; with 
Bethal.-in a rich maize area; with Ermelo, a developing 
coal area; and with Piet Retief, an outstanding centre for 
tobacco and stock-rearing.' 
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The line to Durban, 480 miles distant, passes through the 
fine pastoral and agricultural countrj' round Heidelberg 
and Standerton, a region important for maize and oats, as 
well as for cattle, sheep, and horses ; dairj'ing is developing 
here. 

Northward irom Johannesburg Pretoria (population, 
Mitli suburbs, 130,000, 62 per cent, of whom are white) is 
soon reached. The seat of government of the Transvaal and 
the Union, this is now a modem city, the centre of a fertile 
region wth several irrigation schemes, including the 
Hartebeestpoort Dam. The cit}' lies in a valley sheltered 
from bleak winter Minds. It has oM’cd much to the Premier 
Diamond ^line 25 miles au'ay. Apart from the market- 
gardening and tobacco-farming for M-liich the district is 
important, huge State iron- and stcel-M-orks have been 
established a fcM- miles M'cst of the city. Raihva3^-rcpair 
shops and cement M-orks .arc among the industries. Bcj'ond 
tlie railwaj' reaches Nj'lstroom, M’herc platinum is being 
M’orked, situated in the maizc-groM-ing district of the fertile 
Springbok Flats, and Pictersburg, an important centre for 
dairj'-farming, in a region not oiilj' rearing many cattle, but 
groM'ing cotton, tobacco, and ground-nuts, M’hilc gold, tin, 
and asbestos arc all found there. The line goes on through 
the Zoutpansberg country to Messina, by the Limpopo, 
M'ith important copper-mines and smelting M-orks ; the river 
is bridged here for the raihvaj'. From Pretoria a branch line 
goes M'cst to Brits and Rustenburg ; the latter is in one of the 
most important agriciiltunal areas in the Union , M-hcrc tobacco 
and citrus fruits are groM-n .and cotton seems to be m-cH 
established, and M'herc platinum, nickel, and chrome ore are 
worked, and thence north to the Crocodile river, M’hcre rich 
iron-ore deposits supplj'^ the Pretoria ironM'orks. 

West and south-M-cst from Johannesburg lines run through 
Zeerust, Lichtenburg, and Bloemhof ; these farming centres 
arc in an area tliat has been important for alluvial diamonds. 
Nearer to Johannesburg is Potchefstroom, an old settlement, 
dating from 1839, on the main line to Cape Town and on 
the Mooi river, where irrig.alion is leading to imjjortant 
agricultural and dairying occupations. The main line to 
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Bloemfontein reaches the Vaal at^ Vereeniging, which has 
developing power and iron industries based upon local coal 
and iron ore. 


The Orange Free State 


This lies between the Orange and the Vaal; except for a 
small area in the west, it is entirely.over 4000 feet and largely 



Fig. 1 16. Cathedral Spires, Drakensbergen 

There Is magnificent scenery for tourists in the Natal National Park (Mont aux 

Sources district). 

Union Castle Line 

high veld. The eastern boundary is marked by the Drakens- 
bergen and the Basutoland border, along which the Caledon 
flows for a considerable distance. Other rivers have little 
importance, although the Riet is used for irrigation to the 
south of Bloemfontein. The rainfall decreases westward, 
and the eastern districts are therefore more favourable for 
cultivation, the Caledon valley being called "tlie granary of 
South Africa." Wheat is very important in this area, while 
the 'maize triangle' projects into the northern part of the 
state. But the Orange Free State is mainly j-iastoral in ' 
character, sheep in particular being extensively reared. 
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Although in certain localities minerals are exploited, the 
Orange Free State lacks the great mineral development of 
the Transvaal, and as a consequence the settlements are, 
broadly speaking, on a more modest scale than those ‘in the 
Transvaal. The capital is Bloemfontein (63,000 inhabitants, 
nearly half whites), which began as a village centre for the 
‘voortrekkers.’ It is a residential and educational centre, 
with milling, wagon-building, and engineering industries, 
in the middle of a pastoral country rearing sheep, goats, 
and cattle, and containing several irrigation enterprises. 
The railway into the Transvaal passes through Glen, the 
centre of the Bloemfontein River Settlements, with t5q)ical 
irrigation development, and reaches Kroonstad, a railway- 
junction in a rich maize and tobacco area. From Kroonstad 
a branch runs eastward to Bethlehem, with railway-work- 
shops and grain-elevators, a junction for the important 
maize and pastoral centre of Frankfort, on the Wilge river, 
which supplies most of the water stored behind the Vaalbank 
Dam. The line reaches the Natal frontier just beyond 
Harrismith, in a healthy, well-watered upland area. This 
town has a small woollen industry, and is a good centre for 
• the impressive Mont aux Sources scenery. 

East from Bloemfontein railways give access to Ficksburg 
and Wepener, important agricultural centres in the Cale- 
don valley, and convenient for trade \vith Basutoland. 

From the Cape Province the main line to Bloemfontein 
passes through Springfontein, junction for the railway for 
the old diamond centres of Koffyfontein and Jagersfontein. 

Natal . 

. • Physically and climatically Natal, the smallest province, 
has. characteristics which give it a unique position in the 
Union. With an average width of about 150 miles, it rises 
from the Indian Ocean to the divide made by the Quath- 
lamba and Drakensberg mountains, where the heavy rainfall 
and rapid erosion have deeply cut into the highlands and 
created scenery of rugged magnificence. Numerous rivers 
dissect tlie country at right angles to the coast. Zululand, 
with relatively few, lies north of the Tugela. The narrow 
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coastal plain, the wannest belt, having a heavy summer 
rainfall, has many fertile areas producing crops tropical in 
character ; it may be regarded as finishing at an elevation 
of 1000 to 1500 feet. The midlands, rising to 4000 or 5000 
feet, are warm-temperate in character, and have the corre- 
sponding products ; they seem to have a somewhat smaller 



Fig. 1 17. Natal 


rainfall than the coast plain (Pietermaritzburg, 36" ; Durban, 
45"), but retain important forest areas, as well as being 
largely planted with wattle, a species of acacia, which not 
only yields tanning extract, but iso timber in great demand 
in the mining districts. Cattle-rearing is more important 
here than on the coast. The highlands constitute a cool- 
temperate region, with pasture green nearly all the year 
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Fig. ii8. Zulu Huts 
N ote the rolling, open veld. 

' Union Castle Line 

ease and the increasing cultivation of winter fodder are 
tending to limit this migration. Many sheep still come in 
the autumn over the Drakensbergen to pasture at the eastern 
foot of the mountains, but increasing fencing of land along 
the stock routes and measures to prevent the spread of scab 
have caused a great reduction in the number of flocks moving 
in this way. 

Harbours, with the exception of Durban, are poor. This 
city (with suburbs, 260,000 inhabitants, over half natives, 
coloured and Indians) is situated at the mouth of the Umgeni 
river, the bar of which has been removed so that 36 feet 
of water are available and very large ships can come along- 
side the wharves. It was founded in 1824; its immediate 
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hinterland is rich with orchards growing the orange, banana, 
pineapple, mango, and other fruits. Its railways bring 
maize, wool, coal, wattle, sugar, and meat, providing for 
typicEil industries, which also include the manufacture of 
cordage, soap, furniture, and explosives. Durban is also an 
increasingly popular holiday resort for the Rand. In addition 
to exporting much coal, it supplies a good deal to ships for 
bunkers. The railway northward runs through the sugar 
belt, where banana, tea, cotton, and tobacco cultivations 
are also carried on. It passes through Stanger, the centre of 
most of the remaining tea-plantations, on the site of the royal 
kraal of Chaka, and enters Zululand, where sugar-growing 
has greatly increased. Passing Somkele, it goes northward 
to the Pongola river, where cotton is grown ’and rubber 
cultivation attempted, and reaches the Swaziland border. 
Cattle-rearing is here somewhat hindered by 'fly’ belts. 
The sugar area continues southward from Durban, passing 
through Umbogintwini, making maize products and fertilizer, • 
and Kelso, where fibres and cotton are grown, 'to Port Shep; 
stone, a centre for all the typical coastal products, but with 
a now abandoned harbour. 

Inland the railway runs to Pietermaritzburg (50,000 
inhabitants, nearly half of them white), the capital. This 
is in a wattle-growing and dairying country ; its industries 
include wattle extract, furniture, confectionery, leather, and 
brewing. Beyond, the railway runs through an area growing 
temperate cereals and rearing cattle, passes Colenso, which 
has the power-station for the electrified railway, and reaches 
Ladysmith, a junction for the Orange Free State. North- 
ward the coalfield is reached at Glencoe, near which is 
Dundee, not far from Rorke’s Drift, and with small indus- 
tries. A branch goes on to Vryheid, stiU an important centre 
for mnter sheep-pasture, but now developing local supplies 
of coal and iron and situated in an important wattle area. 
The main line for the Transvaal crosses the boundary near 
Majuba Hill, having passed through the growing industrial 
centre of Newcastle, with iron-smelting works, as well as 
timber and dair3ring occupations. From here a branch runs 
to the collieries of Utrecht. 
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Fig. 1 19. Features of the Cape Province 
Note the Karoos and the drainafre hi the south. 
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The Cape of Good Hope . 

' The varied relief and climate of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the largest province, have already been an^ysed. The good 
rainfall in the south-west and south is limited to a narrow 
coastal belt, which, however, considerably widens in the east. 
The southern belt is remarkable for the large number of 
rivers that cut across the Karoos and the bordering ridges ; 
these provide the water for many irrigation schemes, mostly 
small in character, but of great local importance. The 
relatively moist conditions of Natal continue into the Trans- 
kei Territories, but the Karoos and the whole north-west 
area, including British Bechuanaland, Great Bushmanland, 
and Namaqualand; constitute a semi-arid or arid region, 
dotted with sdt-pans, through which runs the Orange River. 
This dry area is precariously pastoral, and thinly populated, 
except where local conditions permit of irrigation. It is not 
surprising that the Cape Province leads in the rearing of 
sheep and goats; it is also noteworthy that maize is rela- 
tively unimportant, but the bulk of the Union wheat is 
grown in the Cape Province, with the assistance of the winter 
rain. Mining activity, too, is not very prominent. The 
population is densest along the southern margins, especially 
centring on Cape Town and King William's Town. The 
rivers are silted along the coast, and there is no good natural 
harbour, except the arid Saldanha' Bay. Cape Agulhas, the 
most southerly point of Africa, was the scene of the famous 
Birkenhead wreck ; its longitude (20° E.) is recognized as the 
dividing line between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

Cape To\vn (with a population of 336,000, 52 per cent, of 
whom are white) began as a watering-place for ships. It 
owed this not to any excellence in the shelter it provided, 
but to the fact that it was the first possible place for ships 
to water after passing the arid coast of South-West Africa. 
Its hinterland proved eminently suitable for settlement, and 
subsequently it was found to be relatively easy to penetrate 
the v^eys and the plateau to the east. Historically it is 
the most important city in South Africa. 

Table Bay has witnessed many wrecks in the past ; shelter 
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is now provided by a breakwater nearly 5000 feet long, and 
extensive harbour improvements have been carried out. 



Fig. 120. The Immediate Hinterland of Cafe Town 
T he main line to De Aar takes a devious route vta the Hex valley on to the plateau. 

Wharfage is provided with a depth of 36' 6". The beautiful 
suburbs of the to^vn climb the lower slopes of Table Mountain. 
The typical - products of its hinterland are illustrated by a 
huge grain-elevator and a fruit-cooling installation. As the 
nearest port to Europe, with wliich the bulk of South African 
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trade is carried on, and served by a trunk-line leading into 
Central Africa, Cape Town is an important liner and passen- 
ger port, a coaling-station on the route to the Far East and 
Australia, besides being an outstanding intellectual centre 
and pleasure-resort. The Cape Peninsula is a veritable play- 
ground, and the growing tourist traffic of South Africa as a 
whole passes mainly through Cape Town. It has a consider- 
able entrepot trade, and its fishing and whaling occupations 
have already been referred to. On False Bay is Simonstow, 
a naval station, from which the annual mail to Tristan da 
Cunha, now discontinued, used to be sent. 

The agricultural Cape comer is strictly limited by the 
Olifants and Lange Bergen. Here temperate cereals and 
fruits, grown both on the winter rainfall and under irrigation 
— especially grapes and oranges, but including also deciduous 
varieties — are extensively cultivated. Wine and brandy 
are made, and jam-making and fruit-drying carried on. 
Important centres are Clanwilliam, Malmesbury, Worcester, 
Ceres, Robertson, Wellington, and Paarl (famous for its 
wine and tobacco), as well as Stellenbosch, with a university, 
and next to Cape Town the oldest Dutch settlement in 
South Africa. Somerset West has a large explosives fac- 
tory, and produces fertilizer and sheep dip, while Caledon 
is in a district rich in everlasting flowers and Cape heaths. ' 
Farther east Swellendam, on the Breede river, is a market , 
for ostrich feathers and wool. Northward from Cape Town 
a line runs to the neighbourhood of Van Rh3m’s Dorp, a 
pastoral centre in a region of low rainfall. Large irrigation 
works have been constructed some distance away on the 
Olifants river. This line passes through Malmesbury and' 
near Clanwilliam ; before reaching the former place it sends 
a branch to Saldanha Bay. 

Within 36 miles of Worcester (794 feet) the main line from 
Cape To^vn rises to 3193 feet, in the extreme west of' the 
Great Karoo. This is a dry merino-sheep country, for which 
Beaufort West, at the foot of the Nieuwveld Range, is the 
market. Goats, ostriches, and cattle are reared in the high 
veld, where, at the important railway-junction of De Aar, 
the lines from. Port Elizabeth and from South-West Africa 
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join. The line goes on to cross the "Orange into Griqualand 
West. Here s^t is obtained from pans. The outstanding 
city of the district is Kimberley (44,500 inhabitants in 1931, 
40,200 in 1936), which was for a time the largest interior 
settlement. The diamond workings here took the form of 
deep excavations, but so much rock fell in on the claims that 
underground mining became necessary. The railway crosses 
the Vaal at Warrenton, near which is the diversion weir for 
the Vaal-Hartz irrigation area; then Fourteen Streams, 
the junction for Johannesburg, and the pastoral centres of 
Vryburg and Mafeking are reached, the latter being an 
impprtant railway depot, with a cattle trade with the Rand. 

Eastward from Cape Town a railway reaches Mossel Bay, 
a resort situated in magnificent country and with important 
oyster-fisheries. From here a line reaches Oudtshoom, on 
a tributary of the Gouritz, the’ most important town of the 
Little Karoo. In this district a considerable acreage is irri- 
gated, and the town is important not only for fruit, grain, 
brandy, tobacco, and vegetables, but also for dairy products, 
wool, and mohair. 

Between Mossel Bay and Port Elizabeth is Knysna, in a 
forested region, and with a considerable coastal trade in 
yellow-wood. This is an excellent tourist district. In the 
forests elephants and leopards are still found. 

Port Elizabeth (125,000 inhabitants, nearly half'of them 
white) is the third port of the Union. On Algoa Bay, it has a 
modem harbour. Its immediate hinterland is the irrigated 
Sundays River valley and the Great Karoo, but, beyond, 
the railway gives it access to the high veld and the Orange 
Free State. Its chief trade is in grain, wool, mohair, and 
feathers, but it has milling, soap, motor, jam, confectionery, 
and fanning industries. Uitenhage is a large town in an 
irrigated district just north-west of the port ; it has railway- 
works and wool-washing factories. On the Sundays River is 
the big Lake Mentz irrigation scheme, which serves the crops 
common to irrigated districts. The chief to^vn .of the Great 
Karoo is Graff Reinet, on the Sundays River, an oasis in the 
arid Karoo, important for cattle and sheep farms; a .few 
miles above the to^vn is the Van Rhyneveld’s Pass irrigation 
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scheme. Northward is the high-veld junction of-Middelburg, 
from which De Aar and Bloemfontein may be reached. 

Behind the now disused Port Alfred, in which district 
pineapples and oranges are grown, is the large and important 
city of Grahamstown, a centre for dairying and ostrich- 
farming, with legal and ecclesiastical interests. 

East London (population, 60,000, half of which is white), 
at the mouth of the Buffalo, is the next port from the point 
of view of trade. With a good modern harbour for fairly 
large vessels, it is the chief wool port of the Union, and 
handles a good deal of citrus fruit and dairy produce. It 
also serves the Transkei Territories, and there is a fishing 
industry. Inland is King William’s Town, an important 
centre on the Buffalo. Forests of yellow-wood and stink- 
wood (the latter resistant to the white ant) remain. A large 
native trade is carried on, cattle and sheep are reared, and 
wagons, soap, leather, and boots are manufactured. 

Queenstown, farther north, is in a sheep-rearing and wheat- 
growing area ; Molteno was once a colliery town, and Aliwal 
North, on the Orange, is a market for an area of high veld. 

Mention should be made of the small Port St. Johns, on 
the Pondoland coast. There is no railway at present, but 
its river has an irrigation scheme, and the district is now 
gro\ving excellent cotton. 

From De Aar the railway to South-West Africa runs to 
Prieska, on the Orange, near which asbestos is worked and 
alluvial diamonds found, and where oranges and grain are 
gro^vn with irrigation ; it then crosses the river at Upington 
and continues west (p. 304). Near Upington the Orange 
river-flats can be irrigated by- channels from the river, and 
citrus fruits are cultivated. Some 60 miles to the west the 
Orange River plunges 400 feet over the Aughrabies Falls, 
above which an irrigation dam is to be built. 

Ookiep, in Namaqualand, grew up on copper-mining until 
1918, when the works closed down, though immense quanti- 
ties of low-grade ore remained. Mining was resumed in 
1938, but otherwise there is only a poor pastoral country' to 
depend on, and little call for the railway to Port Nolloth. 
3.50 
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Some fishing and digging for alluvial diamonds in the district 
have hejped to improve the position of this port. 

The pastoral occupations of Kuruman, Gordonia, Bush- 
manland, and Namaqualand are being assisted by borings to 
tap underground water. Two important centres, Carnarvon 
and'Calvinia, lie on the southern fringe of the arid region; 
some irrigation is carried on, and grain is grown. 


The Transkei Territories 

The Transkei Territories {Griqualand East, Pondoland, 
Tembuland, and Transkei) Ke south of Natal, and cover 
16,351 square miles. The population consists of 17,000 
whites (chiefly in Griqualand East) and over a million 
natives, who are increasing considerably. The whole area 
is often wrongly called Kafiraria, but this name should pro- 
perly be applied to the immediate hinterland of East London. 
The territories are mainly reserved for the natives ; they are 
for the most part fertile, well-watered upland, very similar 
to the midlands of Natal. Cattle and sheep provide the 
chief occupations, the amount of grain grown sometimes 
being insufficient for the native needs, though the maize 
crop is usually heavy, Pondoland is the. least touched by 
white influence. Administered by the Union Minister for 
Native Affairs, the region has its chief centres at Butterworth, 
in the Transkei, and Umtata, in Tembuland, on the railway 
served by East London. 

Swaziland 

This native territory is administered under the High 
Commissioner for South Africa. It covers 6704 square miles, 
and has a population of about 153,000 natives (related to 
the Zulus) and 2700 Europeans. Jurisdiction over the 
natives is in the hands of native chiefs. The greater part 
of the area, which exceeds 5000 feet in the west, may be 
described as thorn veld ; it drains eastward to Delagoa Bay. 
The mean rainfall is well over 40", giving excellent pasture 
all the year round, except in the lowland to the east, a 
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malarial country deficient in rainfall. Both Europeans and 
natives are interested in maize and tobacco; Kafir corn is 
a native crop in the bush-veld of the east. The area under 
cotton (a European crop) is not increasing. There are also 
considerable numbers of native cattle, sheep, and goats. 
Many sheep are brought here in winter from the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State. Alluvial tin is worked near M'ba- 
bane, and in the lowlands is an anthracite field that it is 



Fig. I2I. PoNDO Huts 

Contrast the shape of these svith that of the Zulu huts illustrated on p, 34 
Union Castk Line 


hoped will be developed by the continuation of the railway 
that reaches the frontier from L'ouren9o Marques. 

The administrative centre is M'babane, in the west. Native 
education is subsidized by the Union. The Union also con- 
trols the Customs, so that import figures are not available. 
The principal exports are slaughter cattle, tobacco, cotton, 
and tin ; the total value in 1938 was ;£ioo,ooo (much de- 
clined). Most of the trade is via Louren90 Marques. There 
are a few motor-roads, but transport is chiefly by carts, 
donkeys, and runners. Many natives are recruited for the 
Rand. 
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Basutoland 

Situated west of the Quathlamba divide, Basutoland is an 
important native area, in which European settlement is in 
general prohibited, under the High Commissioner. The 
region covers 11,716 square miles, and has a population of 
560,000 natives, with 1400 whites, largely traders and 
officials. The Orange rises in Mont aux Sources, in the 
angle made by the volcanic Maluti and Quathlamba Moun- 
tains, the scenery of which has led to the country being 
called the "Switzerland of South Africa.” The lowest 
ground is by the Orange and Caledon rivers, the latter form- 
ing the western boundary. Half the area is so high as to be 
almost uninhabitable, but as the population is increasing 
(this is now the most densely populated large area in South 
Africa) agriculture is spreading to higher levels at the expense 
of grazing, the primitive hoe has been largely displaced by 
the ox-drawn plough, and soil erosion has become a serious 
problem. The land is held on a communal basis, and the 
generally good rainfall (which is distinctly less than that of 
Swaziland) leads to high veld conditions, except in the 
mountainous districts. 

- There are some 435,000 cattle, 90,000 horses, and 2,000,000 
sheep and goats. Sheep normally remain throughout 
the year at the higher elevations, but cattle move from 
the lower villages in spring to the summer pastures, situated 
up to 9000 feet. . Wheat, grown in the uplands, maize, and 
Kafir corn are the chief crops. The capital is Maseru (2500 
inhabitants, including 606 whites), just east of the Caledon, 
and reached by a railway across the river from Bloemfontein. 
Mafeteng lies farther south. The imports and exports in 
1938 were respectively valued at £750,000 and £400,000. 
The chief imports are -blankets, cotton goods, agricultural 
implements, hardware, and groceries. The big exports are 
wool and wheat, followed by mohair and cattle. Nearly all 
the trade is via the Orange Free State. Large numbers of 
Basutos leave to work in the Rand mines. There is a move- 
ment in the Union which aims at securing control of both 
Swaziland, and Basutoland ; the natives are averse from this. 
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The Trade of the Union of South Aftica 

The figures in the accompanying table are for the domestic 
trade. Government imports, largely railway material, are 


— 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Imports (;£iooo) 
Exports l £ iooo ) 

86,282 

110,686 

103,368 

122,500 



included. In addition, there was a re-export trade averag-- 
ing about £2^ million per annum, largely to other parts of 
British South Africa, as well as a good deal of transit trade. 

Many items of both imports and exports, especially the 
latter, vary very much in both value and quantity from 
year to year. Thus, the maize surplus in 1938 was relatively 
small, and in recent years the value of the gold export. has 
been greatly swollen by the gold premium: The following 
figures relate to 1938. The Union is a considerable market 
for foodstuffs, and a very big market for manufactured 
goods. Imports of food products and beverages, notably 
tea, fish, and grain, totalled million ; those of yarns,- 
fibres, textiles, and apparel reached £18,720,000. Machinery 
(including electrical machinery and apparatus) imports 
were valued at £17,134,000, miscellaneous metal goods at 
£13,213,000, motor-cars at £4 million, and motor spirit and 
oil at £3,850,000. The gold export was valued at nearly 
£69 million (£82f million in 1937) and diamonds at £2,400,000 
i£iol million in 1929, £1,170,000 in 1932). Wool (mostly 
greasy) reached £9 million (£12 million in 1937), fruit 
£3,200,000, sugar £2 million, hides and skins £1,400,000, 
maize £965,000 (£3,200,000 in 1937), wattle bark and extract 
£910,000, mangane.se ore £540,000, coal £500,000, (excluding 
bunkers, valued at over £i million), vdth smaller values in 
descending order of copper, asbestos, blasting compounds, 
mohair, wines, chrome iron ore, platinum, and tin. The 
tobacco export was small, and the cotton export negligible. 
The United Kingdom normally sends some 45 per cent, of 
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the imports, followed by the United States and German}'. 
Japan has recently been a considerable supplier. The 
United Kingdom is by far the biggest market, taking some 
8o per cent, of the total exports in value, and recently has 
taken nearly all the gold. 

The following figures for 1938 illustrate the relative posi- 
tions of Cape To^vn and Durban ; 


Port 

Imports 

Exports 

Cape Town . 

;£20,48-i,96S 

Diamonds £2,387,107 
Gold . . £47.995.255 

Other . £8,676,821 

Durban. 

£ 33 UqS, 374 . 

Gold and diamonds — 
Other . £9,486,091 


Shipping Tonnage and Goods Handled 


Port 

Entered* 

Tonnage 

Landed 

Tonnage 

Shipped 

Cape Town 

Durban 

7,623,824 

7.185,519 

1.774.169 

2,059,608 

864,655 

3,020,978 


The Islands of the South Atlantic 

About longitude 15° W. there runs in the South Atlantic 
Ocean a long ridge, the Dolphin or Mid-Atlantic Ridge, 
dividing it into an eastern and a western basin. About 8° S. 
the isolated volcanic peak of Ascension rises from it, and 
37° S, IS the volcanic Tristan da Cunha group, with Gough 
Island somewhat farther south. To the east of the ridge, 
and rising from much deeper water, is St Helena, also 
volcanic, in latitude 16° S. The fortunes of all these have 
varied with the changes in ocean transport. 

Ascension, discovered in 1501 by the Portuguese, was 
occupied by Great Britain in 1815, and until 1922, when it 
was joined to St Helena, was rated as a man of war. It is 
34 square miles in area, and is made up of a series of extinct 

* Including coastwise shipping. 
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volcanic cones, one — Green Mountain — ^reaching 2800 feet". 
In the trade-wind belt, it has cropical temperatures, modified 
by the ocean; the annual range is small. It is practically 
rainless below 2000 feQt. There is little vegeta.tion except 
on the upper slopes of Green Mountain, the top of which* is 
often shrouded with mist. ^ Fruit and vegetables are culti- 
vated on this mountain-top. The only settlement, on the 
north-east coast, is Georgetown. Rabbits, goats, and par- 
tridges are numerous, and a little guano, deposited by vast 
numbers of ‘wide-awake’ terns, which breed there, is 
collected. Between January and May sea-turtle breed oh 
the sands, providing food and a small export. The island 
is rarely visited, as landing is difficult; it has about 160 
people, all employed in connexion with the cable-statipn. 

St Helena is a rugged island, with precipitous cliffs, rising 
to 2700 feet. It was discovered at the same time as Ascen- 
sion. It was formerly an important victualling-station for 
ships on the Cape route when ocean transport was by sailing- 
ship and the Suez route was not available. Its area is 
47 square miles, and it has a population of 4000. Though 
slightly cooler than Ascension, it has a rainfall averaging 
35" a year. The island was formerly clothed with redwood 
and ebony forests, but introduced goats have ruined the 
vegetation, ■ and rain has washed much soil from the slopes. 
Domestic animals and many trees and plants have been 
introduced, and not very successful attempts have recently 
been made to find a market for early potatoes. The intro- 
duction of phormium (New Zealand flax) has been more* 
' profitable. Fibre and tow make up almosf all the exports, 
valued at £6781 in 1938 (much declined). There ate four 
flax-mills, and a small lace-making industry. The island 
is an Admiralty coaling-station; Jamestown, the port and 
only settlement, is an important cable-station. 

Tristan da Cunha. This little group, with a total area of 
45 square miles, has no economic importance, but is exceed- 
ingly interesting geographically. The highest point on the 
main island is over 8000 feet in elevation ; and only a small 
plateau in the north-west, about 12 square miles in extent, 

^Compare with the 'tablecloth' of Table Mountain. 
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is habitable. Snow rests on the highest part during nearly 
all the year, and, although they are in 37° S. latitude, the 
islands are swept by stormy westerly mnds for more than 
nine months of the year. Thickets of trees stunted by the 
strong winds were once plentiful, and there is much ^ass- 
land. Com used to be growm, but rats introduced from a 
wreck iii 1882 have put an end to this crop. A few cattle 
and sheep are reared. Fish are very plentiful. The chief 
food is potatoes. The community at present numbers about 
130 ; the inhabitants are the descendants of a few sailors 
and soldiers who remained here after the British garrison 
was withdrawn in 1817, and occasional shipwrecked sailors. 
A few people of other nationalities also settled during the 
prosperous period associated wth the whaling industry 
about the middle of last century. Tire islands have no 
regular communications, and are rarely visited. The people, 
sliy and unsophisticated, lead a hard and lonely life ; they 
are healthy, but, except for the more vigorous younger ones, 
refuse to leave. The visit of a ship bringing a small mail is 
an outstanding event. , 

Far to the south-east is the uninhabited, ice-clad Bouvet 
Island, in regard to the possession of which there has re- 
centljf been some discussion with the Norrvegian Govern- 
ment in connexion with whaling developments. Britain has 
waived her claim to this island. The Norwegian Govern- 
ment intends to erect on it a wireless-station. Near to 
Bouvet Island is believed to be another, Thompson Island, 
the existence of which is doubted, as it has not been sighted 
for many years in the vicinity where it is alleged to exist. 



CHAPTER XI 

CONCLUSION 

Some of the more important problems connected with the 
development and future of Africa are very different, from 
those associated with other continents which have been 
colonized or dominated by Europeans. In North America 
and Australia the Europeans have established themselves 
with relatively little hindrance from the small indigenous 
populations; in South America there has been widespread 
miscegenation, so that over large areas a population of mixed 
white and native origin forms a very large and important 
element — so large, in fact, as to be the characteristic feature 
of the population of a number of South American countries. 
In Africa, on the other hand, the Europeans for the most 
part form separate communities with a social and legal 
position that is quite distinct from that of the natives. In 
negro Africa, apart from the self-governing units of the 
British Empire, in which the whites are a minority, there 
is only one technically independent country — Liberia. 
Moreover, in a great part of the continent the numbers of 
.Europeans are relatively insignificant and likely to remain 
so. Indeed, south of the Sahara the total number of whites 
does not reach 2 ^ millions, and of this total the Union of 
South Africa alone has well over 2 millions. In this same 
area south of the Sahara there are perhaps a hundred million 
blacks, and, if we ignore relatively small groups of Arabs, 
Indians, and others, the future of Africa is largely bound 
up with the status and development of the African. This 
problem is not, perhaps, essentially geographical, but rather 
a soci^ and administrative one, but it has important 
relationships with political and economic geography. 

From a more strictly geographical standpoint Africa has 
problems which, if not different in nature from those of 
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other continents, present' some distinctive characteristics. 
In no other continent is access from the coast to the interior 
in general so difficult, v4th the result that transport and 
communications are still, ha\nng regard to the population 
and resources of Africa, relatively poor. Another set of 
problems is connected with health and nutrition over 
large tracts of Africa disease, often insect-borne, attacks 
both man and beast, while resistance to disease is frequently 
lessened by what may in general terms be described as 
malnutrition. Again, the prevailing simple and even primi- 
tive forms of African agriculture are associated vuth the 
two major difficulties of locust infestation and soil erosion, 
which, although -by no means confined to Africa, are 
specially noteworthy. 

White Administr/Vtion 

From the point of view of the administrator, as well as 
from ‘that of the larger interests of the African, the impact 
of European influence has created problems, the acuteness 
of which, however, varies to some extent with the political 
conditions. In black Africa two attitudes are discernible 
toward the natives ; on the one hand the native is regarded 
as a source of labour in the interests of the whites, and on 
the other he is encouraged as an independent producer, 
whether for subsistence or for profit. In general, these 
trends prevail in varying degrees in the different political 
dhisions, but there is no doubt that the first is a factor 
that tends to the disintegration of native life and to the 
breakdown of tribal controls, besides leading to the de- 
velopment of a proletarian native class without any roots 
in its homeland. The latter is . a conserving factor, and 
may even be the instrument of advancement in economic 
status and social culture. The significance of this is that 
the form which African society will assume will in all prob- 
ability be determined largely by the attitude adopted 
toward the native by the administrations and by the general 
relations between white and black; life, occupations, and 
economic activitj^ will all be affected. 

The disturbance to native life is greatest in the Union of 
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South Africa, where, despite the ■ development of special 
problems connected with the ‘poor white’ and ‘coloured’ 
classes (see p. 306) and the maintenance of certain native 
territories or reserves, the policy of conserving the country 
primarily in the interests of the large white population is 
deliberately pursued, and it is here that the growth of a 
landless, labouring native population is most obvious. But 
disturbance is met with even in inter-tropical Africa, where 
for the most part permanent white settlement has not taken 
place, and is not likely to take place. Administrative and 
economic developments alike contribute to this. Nearly all 
European administrations have introduced direct taxation 
of the natives, taxation which has generally to be paid in 
cash and not in kind. It takes various forms : sometimes it 
is a poll tax on adult males, sometimes a hut tax, while 
among pastoral people especiaClly it may be a cattle tax or 
a' dog tax or both. In the mandated territory of South-West 
Africa it is a grazing tax plus a dog tax. In French West 
Africa it is a poll tax levied on all individuals over a cer- 
tain age. Taxation is usually increased up to a stated 
maximum bn men with more than one wife. The prevailing 
system of taxation has been built up empirically over many 
years, for even within the same territory there are differing 
‘capacities to pay,’ while there are many difficult problems 
connected with migratory labour and methods of collection. 
The rates of taxation vary considerably — from sums equal 
to a few shillings a year to the equivalent of thirty shillings 
or more ; in Swaziland it is thirty-five shillings. But direct 
taxation of this kind was something quite new to the 
African economy, except perhaps in the Moslemized areas . 
of the Sudan, and has in some instances been imposed only, 
with great difficulty. Ih times of economic depression great 
hardship has resulted. It is less true now than formerly 
that the effect of such taxation was to compel men to seek 
work (obviously usually in European employment), in 
order to pay the tax, but in some areas it inevitably operates 
in this way, and has even been defended on the ground that 
it does so. Most administrations aim at making their terri- 
tories self-supporting, and this direct taxation generally. 
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provides a substantial revenue to this end. It is, however, 
desirable to notice a tendency to earmark an increasing 
proportion of the yield of such taxes to social services among 
-the native communities. A striking development of British 
colonial policy was the guaranteeing by the Government in 
1939 of substantial annual sums toward the support and 
•development of such services in the colonial territories. 

Dir.ect and Indirect Rule. The integration of territories 
under the control of European Powers has led to the develop- 
ment of two different attitudes toward the administrative 
problems involved. The two policies are usually referred to 
, as those of direct rule and indirect rule, and are most 
typically studied in the French territories in the former case 
and in some, though by no means all, British colonies and 
mandated territories in the latter. They reflect probably 
as much the political outlook of French and British people 
as tliey do the considered solution of the problem of adminis- 
tering native peoples. British opinion has for many years 
been steadily moving in the direction of regarding colonial 
territories as trusteeships and of considering the desir- 
ability of conserving what is good in native social organiza- 
tion, and indirect rule is essentially a method of maintaining 
and developing the forms of local government, village and 
tribal, that African culture has built up. 

Indirect rule, in effect, takes the local authority — ^liead- 
man, chief, or paramount chief — supports his position and 
that of his advisers, and, subject to controls exercised 
through political officers, encourages the maintenance of 
native law and custom. Duties are given to such authorities 
— for example, the collection of taxes and the administra- 
tion of native law and justice. In suitable circumstances 
the authority becomes the vehicle for the carrying out of 
other duties, such as social ser\'ices of health and education 
and the organization and improvement of agriculture and 
public works. The aim of indirect nile is clearly to bring 
the native organization into the general governmental 
sj'stem, not to make it an organ merely to carry out the 
instructions of the administrative authority. It will be 
realized that indirect rule is quite unsuited to native peoples 
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in a primitive stage of development — and Africa provides 
many examples of such — ^but the position just outlined is, 
in fact, functioning in Africa, and represents the peak of the 
present development of indirect rule in Africa. It is obvious 
also that the principles of indirect rule cannot be applied 
to natives who live outside tribal areas in urban and 
farming districts occupied by Europeans. It is not sur- 
prising that the highest development of indirect rule is 
found in areas in which strong native organizations are well 
established, notably in Uganda and Nigeria. 

Nigeria is usually regarded as the classical example of 
its development ; here the system was built up by Sir . 
Frederick (now Lord) Lugard, whose high position as a 
colonial administrator is generally recognized. He found’ 
the basic material ready to hand in the Mahommedanize'd 
emirates and head chieftainships of Northern Nigeria, and 
in 1914 the system developed there was in large measure 
extended under the governorship of Sir Donald Cameron to 
Southern Nigeria, where, on the whole, more varied and 
looser native organizations prevailed. The Kano Emirate 
is the most outstanding of these native local governments : 
with an area of 13,000 square miles and a population of 
some 2 millions, it has a revenue of about £200,000, and its 
budget reads rather like that of a considerable British local 
authority. At a generally lower level of native organization 
the system of indirect rule has been successfully applied to 
Tangan5dka Territory, and in greater or lesser degree it is 
being developed in British territories that come under the 
control of the Colonial Office. It should be remembered 
that, as in the Gambia and Nyasaland, it has frequently been 
difficult to find suitable native authorities upon which the 
system can be based. 

It must not be thought that imder the system of direct 
rule the native authorities are ignored, but their functions 
are rather to register or carry out- instructions or decrees 
that come directly from the European authorities. Thus 
the native authorities are expected to carry out the road 
improvements or crop-planting extensions which are allotted 
to them ; their powers of discretion are severely limited, and 
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the processes of persuasion and discussion which operate 
for similar purposes under indirect rule are replaced by more 
authoritarian methods. Disagreements between the officials 
and local chiefs are followed usually by the replacement of 
the latter by selected individuals, not infrequentlj' with 
disturbing effect upon the members of the village or tribe, a 
disturbance that is, if possible, avoided under indirect rule. 
In the Belgian Congo a compromise between the two 
systems is followed, and direct methods are preferred in 
some areas under the British flag, notably in the Union of 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and Kenya Colony; in 
these, however, there is a progressive development of native 
councils with some measure of autonomy. 

It is, perhaps, too early to assess the relative merits of 
the two systems. Direct rule, it is argued, is more efficient ; 
things get done more quickly and more thoroughly: in 
particular, economic development can be rapidly expanded 
and improvements in health, sanitation, agriculture, and 
so forth quickly stimulated.* It must be remembered that 
the French colonial administration looks ultimately to the 
assimilation of the natives with the French sj^stem, and 
the local traditions and outlook are, therefore, not a primary' 
concern of the official mind. Indirect rule is criticized for 
the strong support given by the administration to the con- 
servative clement in African societ5^ wth its tendency to 
stcreotj'pe customs and practices that ought, in fact, to be 
subject to change and development. It is further argued 
that the obligation imposed upon the weaker native units 
are such as to overstrain tbeir powers. On the other hand, 
however, it is pointed out that indirect rule is essentially 
government b}’’ consent, that it pro\'ides training in responsi- 
sibility and prepares the African for a fuller control of his 
own destiny, and that, if economic and other development 
is necessarily slow, it is the more surely based. It may well 
prove that a compromise between tlie two sj'stems will 
become the prevailing practice. 

‘ Uoth the Trench and Belgian administrations favour compulsory 
cultivation ns a means of educating the nivtivcs in improved methods 
and new crops. 
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surface of the ground is only scratched; its fertility is 
consequently rapidly exhausted, and shifting cultivation 
prevails over large areas, or the native gardens^ are remote 

* The small patches cultivated by the natives are usually referred to as 
‘gardens' — a suitable term in view of the hand cultivation. They often, 
however, contain a surprising variety of crops, including some to provide 
flavouring for the prevailing grain meal. 
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from the villages. The use of manure in the modern sense- 
is generally unknow, though the virtues of ash resulting! 
from the burning off of woodland or grassland are realized, 
as are those of decayed vegetable matter, while the rotation 
of crops is often practised. It is a feature of African society 
that much of the heavy agricultural work is done by the 
women, though 'the preparation and maintenance of the 
gardens, their huts and grain-bins, involve tasks that are- 
shared by the family. That the negro is a practical and 
adaptable husbandman is show by the fact that most of 
the characteristic food crops other than the sorghums and 
some other cereals were introduced into the continent mainly 
by the Arabs and Portuguese. But the primary purpose 
for which the African cultivates is subsistence — ^though 
■ native cultivation for commercial purposes has always been 
important in some areas — and the advent of the European 
has brought not only European methods into the areas in 
which whites have settled, but the desire to develop native 
cultivation of crops for' which there is a world demand. In 
areas in which the white man has settled the native is a 
labourer on farms and plantations, although he may gain 
subsistence as a ‘squatter’ in return for his labour. Else- 
where he is being encouraged to develop cultivation of cash 
crops, in some instances with remarkable success, as with 
West African cocoa or the cotton production of Uganda and 
the Belgian Congo. Local administrations bring to this 
work valuable technical assistance, but the improvement 
. of native • methods goes on only slowly, while the en- 
couragement of cash crops may lead • to the neglect of 
subsistence crops, as has been noted in connexion with the 
Gambia. 

Many tribes are mainly pastoral, but even among those 
in which mixed farming prevails great store is set by cattle 
as a form of wealth. Yet the majority of the native stock 
are poor animals, ill-cared for, often in a state of semi- 
starvation and afflicted with disease. There is an enormous 
field for improvement in this sphere, and here again local 
administration finds much .to do. That progress is being 
made is shown by the general increase in the numbers of 
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native-owned stock, though this brings difficulties in its 
train as tending to overstocking. 

In the present stage of African development it would 
almost appear that European influence has led to too much • 
stress upon commercial crops, so that the production of food 
in particular areas may be insufficient for the population. 
The position may be aggravated by insufficient rainfall, by 
locusts and by other pests, by the draining off of young 
men for employment in mines and elsewhere, thus breaking 
the customary routine of cultivation, and by other factors. 
In some areas, notably parts of Tanganyika Territory,, the 
spread of the infected tsetse fly has necessitated migration, 
while in many districts soil erosion has become so serious as 
to lead to the abandonment of formerly useful land. Measures 
to deal with the locust and the tsetse fly are the subject of - 
active research in Africa, and the eradication and limitation 
of the testse fly form part of the general health services of 
every inter-tropical territory. While European settlement 
lies generally outside the range of the tsetse fly, soil erosion 
affects both native and European alike, and it is a problem 
that only in comparatively recent times has received serious 
attention. 


Soil Erosion 

Soil erosion is, of course, a world problem, which in some 
areas — ^notably the United States, where its prevention was 
first' studied and tackled on an important scale — ^lias attained 
vast proportions, but in others, such as Western Europe, has 
relatively minor importance. Wiere the natural balance of 
vegetation and animal life is undisturbed the agencies of 
soil erosion have little to work upon, and the problem may 
be said not to arise. Man as a farmer, whether agricultural 
or pastoral, disturbs the natural economy and creates the 
problem. Many of the relevant facts have been indicated 
in earlier chapters in this book. In Africa the widespread 
practice of burning off the natural vegetation cover of forest 
and grassland begins the process ; cultivation or the grazing 
of more animals than can properly be supported leaves the 
ground open to the attacks of wind and rain, processes 
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assisted over the greater part of the continent by the preva- 
lence of a dry season when plant growth is hindered. The 
heavy conventional rain that is characteristic of many 
parts of Africa is an important aggravating factor in the 
continent'. ' ‘ 

Two t3^es of soil erosion are usually distinguished, sheet 
erosion and gully erosion. The latter form is carried out by 



Fig. 123. Gully Erosion on Farm Land, Southern 
. ■ Tanganyika Territory 

Note the parUand tn>e of country with 'umbrella' trees. 

EMA. 

running water, and begins by the rainfall finding in cultivated 
land what may be a hardly discernible run-off channel, 
which is quickly deepened and widened by the rapid flow 
of storm water, and- becomes the route by which vast, 
quantities of surface soil from the adjacent areas are taken 
away, leaving hard and untillable earth. The initial gully 
cuts back and develops tributary gullies, adding to the 
’destructive process. Earth roads and tracks followed by 
stock are fruitful causes of this type of erosion, which has 
been disastrous in Basutoland (where it has largely contri- 
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buted to the heavy migration of natives to work in mines 
elsewhere) and in parts of the Union of South Africa. 

Sheet erosion is the removal of top soil from considerable, 
tracts in almost uniform degree, and may be the work of 
rains or of wind. It is to be seen specially on hill slopes 
and undulating surfaces, -and has been particularly noted in 
Kenya Colony and Nyasaland, while on land of less bold 
relief it has been studied in Uganda and Tanganyika Terri- 
tory. Winds, especially dr5nng winds, remove soil from 
cultivated land, but this form of erosion is perhaps most' 
widespread in grazing areas in open, treeless, districts where 
the grass cover is cropped close to the ground-. In' many 
areas— for example, in Kenya and Basutoland — ^the damage 
is largely attributed to goats, whose habit is to destroy all. 
vegetation they can reach. The encroachment southward 
of the Sahara referred to in an earlier chapter may in part 
be attributed to wind erosion. Sheet erosion is,- unfortunately, 
insidious : it takes place relatively slowly, and much damage 
may be done before it is noticed. Bo.th sheot and gully erosion 
are serious in the Union of South Africa, where a national • 
calamity has been predicted if the danger be not .checked. 

Some of the results of soil erosion are obvious; others 
are less so.> The removal of top soil which contains humus 
and plant nutriment can be easily realized ; what remains is 
hard and infertile. But other results are' also important. 
Thus the rapidity of the run-off of water is much increased, 
so that the amount percolating into the ground is reduced, 
and the replenishment of wells and springs does not take 
place. Some of Kenya’s small perennial streams are now 
intermittent. Rivers have their .regimes exaggerated as a 
•result of soil erosion. The effective rainfall, that which is 
not lost by run-off and by evaporation, is seriously reduced. 
Again, most of the soil removed finds its way to the sea, 
but some silts up reservoirs and other water storages (see 
p. 318), thus creating another serious problem.. 

Soil erosion cannot be entirely prevented, but.it can be 
controlled. Terracing is an obvious preventive, but it is 
little practised in Africa ; the practice of contour banking 
associated with contour ploughing is, however, being in- 
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creasingly adopted on European farms, ana is not unknown 
among native farmers. Strip-cropping, in which a belt of 
soil-binding vegetation such as clover is plajited at intervals 
along the contours of a slope devoted to a main crop, is 
another device ; while gully erosion can be hindered by the 
planting of root-binding vegetation on the banks and by 
the provision of dams.* The most important measure, how- 
ever, that of reafforestation of large tracts of the catchment 
areas of rivers, especially round the headwaters, where 
gradients are steepest, presents special difficulties. The 
scale on which it would need to be done would be enormous 
and the cost prohibitive. The resources of most territories 
permit little more than the conservation of the existing 
forest and woodland cover. 

The problem in pastoral areas is different. Uncontrolled 
burning off is thoroughly bad, for the' vitality of the native 
grasses is weakened and organic matter in the soil is 
destroyed. It may be noted that burning off is largely 
practised on European farms on the veld. The occurrence 
of few surface streams and wells leads to dangerous concen- 
tration of grazing on relatively small areas, while grass is 
ruined in the kraals and their approaches by the concen- 
tration of stock ; this initiates sheet erosion. More wells and 
paddocking, instead of kraaling, are therefore desirable 
reforms. But, unfortunately, the social significance of cattle 
is so great among Africans that much well-nigh useless stock 
is kept, far more than is required for food or for sale. To 
reduce their numbers by eliriiinating poor specimens and 
giving more care and scientific treatment to the remainder 
would bring the problem of overstocking to manageable 
proportions; but this desirable end is not likely to be 
realized without a fundamental change in the attitude- of 
the natives to their domestic animals. 

' • Some Effects of European Activities 

The factor which is most disturbing to native life is the 
demand for labour in European enterprises. These may be 
public' works, roads, railways, and the like, undertaken by 
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the administration ; they may be European farms or 
plantations; but most significant of all are the mines. 
Forced labour, the exaction of a certain number of days’ 
work per annum from adult males, is generally demanded 
in African territories for public works, and is usually 
organized through the chiefs. A convention of 1930 regu- 
lates it for most territories (not all* the interested Powers 
have ratified the convention)/ and this convention prohibits 
it for private purposes. It is, perhaps, worth recording that 
Portuguese administrations have been criticized for per- 
mitting forced labour for such purposes. But forced labour 
usually produces relatively little disturbance, for the work 
is often not very distant from the native villages. Working 
on European farms is more unsettling, especially in the 
Union of South Africa, where many almost detribalized 
squatters are found bn the farms. 

The construction of. railways and public works such as 
irrigation schemes, and above all mining enterprises, are, 
however, associated with large-scale migration often , to 
great distances, and raise problems that, fortunately, are 
receiving increasing attention. Recent figures for the Rand 
mines, where over 300,000 natives are employed, show some 
50,000 from Basutoland and 90,000 from Mozambique ; the 
average proportion of adult males absent from Basutoland 
is 50 per cent. Nyasaland is another territory depleted at 
any one time of a very large proportion of its adult males, 
mainly for work in Southern Rhodesia. Mining develop- 
ment on the Gold Coast and in the Belgian Congo, Northern 
Rhodesia, and elsewhere has in recent years brought about 
the recruitment of many tens of thousands of natives. . - 

The social consequences, as affecting the village, the tribe, 
and the normal course of life, are clearly profound. Many 
migrants do not return, and native life tends to become 
, disorganized. The native labour is cheap and usually 
regarded as inefficient, so that large numbers of such workers 
are needed. In Southern Africa particularly the colour bar 
operates and limits the opportunities of the African. 
Organization at the mines needs to be- very careful. The 
provision of housing, of health services-r-especially anti- 
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malarial measures' in tropical Africa — of welfare services, 
ind of food supplies is the normal accompaniment of larger 



Fig. T24. Natives leaving a Gold-mine in the Rand 


SoiifA African Railicays and Harbours 


mining enterprises to-day. Labourers are recruited usually 
on short-term contracts, and in many territories the adminis- 
tration imposes safeguards. Severe punishments of the 
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recruited labourers, especially for breach of contract, are 
features of the laws in many territories. • - 

Other Problems 

It is possible only to mention some of the remaining 
matters of importance. The alienation of land for white 
settlement, for mining, and for other purposes has in places 
created difficult problems, since the private ownership of 
land is alien to the African’s traditions. In some areas the 
promising development of co-operative societies among the 
natives, largely copied from India and Ceylon, is a feature 
with encouraging repercussions on the quality of the native 
production and the stability of native commercial cultiva- 
tion. Though best developed on the Gold Coast,- the move- 
ment has begun in Nigeria, Kenya, and Tanganyika; and 
similar organizations are established in some French terri- 
tories. Progress in Africa will be largely conditioned by the 
health of the native, and, apart from problems connected 
with disease, there is the question of nutrition: pastoral 
and agricultural tribes alike usually show ill-balanced diets 
that affect both the general health and resistance to disease. 
Above all, there is the problem of native education, too 
often sporadic and parsimonious. The type of education, 
the use of the vernacular, the quality of the teaching staffs, 
higher education — ^these are all matters in which there is 
no uniformity and rarely a settled policy. The relationship 
of education to the development of an African culture has 
received little attention: in the French territories it. is 
generally ignored. 

Having regard to its great size and large total population, 
the contribution of Africa to the world’s trade is relatively 
small, because if mining products and European farming are 
excepted, there is comparatively little commercial prpduction, 
the vast majority of the inhabitants being concerned prim- 
arily wth subsistence farming. Their standard of living is 
such that they provide only a small market. With , certain 
important exceptions, including Egyptian cotton and much 
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of the cocoa production of West Africa, Europeans are 
directly interested as - farmers, organizers, or financiers in 
all the more important exports of the continent. ' The ten- 
•dency, on the other hand, to encourage native production 
for export purposes is likely to lead to some modification 
of this. Thus.it seems probable that where white economy 
is firmly, based, as in the Union of South Africa, the Euro- 
peans will continue, to contribute largely to the export of 
farming products, although even here European farming has . 
• been supported and assisted by the profits of the mines. 
Recent advances in native production in East Africa sug- 
gest that the white settlers in that area would find their 
position as fanners seriously , threatened if the artificial aid 
given to them and their products were discontinued. 

It is in the sphere of mining products that Africa makes 
its greatest contribution to world resources. Outstanding, 
of course, is gold, of which the continent produces half the 
world’s annual output. Dianionds and copper are other 
ininetals of special importance, but the list of minerals of 
which substantial proportions of the world’s production are 
■ obtained includes phosphates, manganese ore, chrome ore, 
iron ore, 'asbestos, and some others. The production of these 
generally takes the form of large-scale capitalist develop- 
ment, and were the African to be left to himself it would for 
the most part not be undertaken at all. For his mining 
enterprises the European has built railways and thus made 
a mdst important contribution to the economic develop- 
ment of Africa. Not all the railways, of course, have been 
built for mining reasons : local administrations have built 
lines to serve the general development of their territories. 
One of the consequences of more or less sporadic railway- 
building has been the variety of gauges employed. Africa’s 
typical products are bulky, sind railways and yet more 
railways are needed before the interior can be in a position 
to make a really large contribution to Africa’s economic 
production. Aerial development has, of course, been en- 
couraged by long distances, by poor surface 'communica- 
tions, and by the widely scattered European interests, 
such as mines and plantations, but for general transport' 
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purposes the provision of roads to feed railways which con- 
nect up with ports is the form that development has taken. 
There will always remain, however, large tracts of arid or 
forested land where communications will be scanty, and 
which win remain as barriers between one important sec- 
tion of the continent and another. The Sahara is such a 
barrier, and especially divides North Africa, with its age- 
long contacts with the civilized world and with its distinc- 
tive peoples, from negro' Africa, where the destiny’ of the 
black race will be worked out. 
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* Whites only. The total population of the Union in 1939 was about 10,157,000 (see p. 305). 
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(G) OTHER AREAS ' 

Belgian Congo . . 918,000 10,250,000 4,804 (6 )' 16,580 (6) Leopoldville 

Xangibk. Zonb • • 225 60,000 650 (6 ) 66 (6) Tangier 
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Abaya, Lake, 25, 151 
Abercorn, 292, 293, 294 
Aberdare Mountains, 232 
, Abeshr, 105 
Abidjan,' 201, 202 

Abyssinia (Italian East Africa), 25, 
56, 60, 61, 65, 117, 119, 152. 153- 
157, 162: productions, 156-157; 
• towns and communications, 157 
Abyssinian Highlands, 24, 25, 39, 46, 

49, 117. 123. 150. 153 

Acacia, 47, 123, 184, 187, 301, 315, 

316 

Accra, 20, 165, 182, 185, 186 
Adamawa Highlands, 49, 208 
Addi Ugri, 158 ■ 

Addis Ababa, 63, zzS, 757, 752, 753, 

154. 156. 157. 160 

Administration, 359-363 
Adrar, 73, .102, 103 
Aerial survey, 276 
Afram, river, 181 

Africa, British 'West, etc . — see Brit- 
ish West Africa, etc. 

Afrikaans, 302, 307 
Agades, 100, 104 
Agadir, 88 
Agriculture, 364-366 
Agulhas Bank, 327 
Agulhas, Cape, 19, 34, 36 
Agulhas Cmrenf, 273 
Ahaggar, 22, 73, 76, 89, 99, 100, loi, 
103, 104 
Ain Sefra, 94 
Air, 73, 99, 100, loi, 104 
Air routes, 70-702, 83, ’88, 95, 98, 
108, 109, 135, 148, 196, 224, 234, 
238, 244, 335-336 
Akan negroes, 18 1 
Akassa, 169, 170 . 

Alaotra, Lake, 253, 260 
Albert, Lake, 25, 116, 129, 148, 221, 
229, 230, 237 
Albert Nile, river, 116 
Albertville; 222 
Alcazar (El Kasr), 83, 84 


Aldabra Island, 267 
Aleppo pine, 91 

Alexandria, 70, 120, 134, 135, 136 
Alfa, 77, 97, 107. See also Esparto 
Algeria, 26, 89-95 : physical features, 
90-91 ; people, 91 ; resources, 91- 
92 : minerals, 92-93 ; towns and 
railways, 93 - 95 : trade, 95 
Algeria, Southern, 89, 103-104 
Algiers, 74, 76, 89, 92, 94, 95 
Algoa Bay, 277, 349 
Aliwal North, 350 
Alluvial diamonds, 222, 227, 304, 
306, 330, 331. 350, 351 
Alsatian colonists in Algeria, 81 
Amhara, 154, 155 
Atniraates Island, 267 
Ampasindova, 254 
Andreba, 259 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 64, 65, 140- 
149; vegetation and products, 
142-146; cotton, 143-146; towns 
and communications, 147-149 ; 
trade, 149. See also Egj^t and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (eco- 
nomic region) 

Ango-Ango, 224 

Angola, 56, 57, 206, 20S, 211, 226- 
228; products, 226-227; towns 
and railways, 227-228 ; trade, 228 
Angora goat, 324 

Animal life, 50-52. See also wider 
the different economic regions 
Ankaratra, 253 
Ankobra, river, i8r, 184 
Ankole, 237 
Ankor, 163 
Annobon, 206 

Antananarivo, 253, 254, 255, 257, 
260 

Anthropoids, 256 
Anti-Atlas, 26, 72 
Anti-trade wind, 112 
Antsirabe, 260 
Apapa, 193 

Aoi: 217 
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Arab influence, 53, 55, 60, 68 
Arabs, 54, 57, 85, 95, loi, 124, 131, 
142, 164, 233, 249, 252, 2(52, 279 
Arsenic, 219, 298 
Artesian water, 80, 324 
Arusha, 245, 248 

Asbestos, 284, 285, 298, 300. 332-333 
Ascension, 355-356 
Ashanti, 181, 184, 186 
Ashmouni cotton, 133 
Asmara, 157, 158 
Assab, 157, 158 • 

Assinie, 202 

Aswan, 118, 126, 128. 136 
Asyut, 126 

Atbara, river, 117, 118, 121, 151 
Atbara, to^vn, 144, 148 
Atlantic, islands of the South, 355- 
356; Ascension, 355-356; St 
Helena, 356; Tristan da Cunha, 
356-357 : Bouvet Island, 357 
Atlas Mountains, 20, 26, 27, 33, 37, 
41, 71, 72. 73, 85, 90. 91. 96 
Aughrabies Falls, 310, 350 
Aures massif, 72, 78, 91 
Axim, 186 

Azores Islands, iio-iit 

Bab el Mandeb, 150 
‘Backvelders,’ 306 
.Baganda, 124, 238 
Bahr el Arab, 116 
Bahr el Ghazal, 23, 33, 116, 117, 
120, 123, 148 

Bahr el Jebel, 31; 116, 120 
Bahr Yusuf, 133 
Bamako, 167, 198, 199, 200 
Bamboo, 177, 209, 236, 241, 255 
Banana, fruit, 46, 107, 160, 180, 
214, 237, 240, 283, 323, 344 
Banana, to^vn, 210, 224 
.Bandama, river, 201 
Banghi, 214-215 

Bang^veolo, I^ke, 33, 208, 273, 291 
Bani, river, 198, 200 
'Banken,' 337 
•Banket,' 24, 309, 329 
Bantu, 54, 124, 21 1, 234, 277, 278, 
287, 306 

Baobab-tree, 47, 49, 123, 301, 316 
Baraka, river, 140, 145, 151, 157 
.Barbary, 58, 93 
Barberton, 323, 329, 338 
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Barka, 76, 107, 108 
Barley, 80. 86, 91, 97, 107, 109, 125, ^ 
156, 163, 320-321 . ■ 

Barotse, 277 
Barotseland, 289, 292 
Barrakunda Rapids, 167 
Barseem, 132 
Bassam, 202 
Basse, 177 

Basutoland. 281, 307,- 340, 353 
Bata, 2 16 
Bathurst, 177 
Batna, 93 

Batna Mountains, 91 
Bauchi, 166, 169, 171, 188, 192 
Bauxite, 185, 258, 288 
Beans, 86, 92, 257, 288, 297, 321 
Beaufort West, 348 
Bechuanaland, 281, 294, 300-301, 
346 

Bechuanas, 277 

Bedouin, 124, 131 • ; ’ 

Beeswax, 158, 180, 200, 226, 247, 
249. 257, 288 

Beira, 223, 224, 269, 281, 282, 283, 
284, 285, 289, 299: hinterland 
of, 284, 286 : transit trade of, 285 
Beitbridge, 299 

Belgian Congo, 174, 216-225 ; crops 
and livestock, 218-220; minerals, 

. 220-221 ; transport, 222-224 ; 

towns, -224-225 : trade, 225 
Ben Gu6rir, 88 
Benghazi, 106, 107, 108 
Benguella, 21, 228 
Benguella Current, 35, 38, 45, 210, 

273. 303. 327 

Beni Abbes, 100 
Beni Saf, 92, 93 
Benin, Bight of, 166 
Benin, river, 188 
Benito, 216 

Benue, river, 29, 31, 167, 188, 209, 

215 

Ber Reched, 87 
Berber, 118, 148 
Berbera, 152. 163 

Berbers, 53, 54, 78, 90, 91. 95, 101, 
106, 112 
Berg winds, 314 
Sethal, 338 
Bethlehem, 341 
Betsiboka, river. 253 
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Betsileo, 252, 260 
Bialra, 35, 166 

Bih6 plateau, 23, 208, 209, 210, 211. 

226, 228, 271 
Bingerville, -201 
■Biskra, 75, 76, 91; 94 
Bismarck, Prince, 278 
Bissagos Archipelago, 204 
Bissau, 204 
Bitter I,akes, 138 
Bizerta, 72, 98 
Black iron wood, 315 
/ Black vlei soil,’ 295 
Blanco, Cape (Mauritania), 103, 113 
Blanco, Cape (Tunisia), 19, 34 
Blantyre, 288, 289 
Blida, 77, 94 . 

Bloemfontein, 274, 281, 320, 340, 341 
Bloemfontein River Settlements, 

336, 341 
Bloemhof, 339 
'Bljle ground,' 330 
Blue Nile, river, 117, 120, 121, 126, 
J51 

Bobo Diulasso, 195, 202 ^ 

Bodele, 100, loi, 104 

Boers, 277, 278, 317 

Boia, 180, 181 

Bolama, 204 

Boll-worm, 133, 146 

Boma, 224 

Bombetoki, 254 

Bon, Cape, 26, 961 97. 98 

Bone, town, 90, 93 

Bonito,-87 

Bonny, 193 

Bonthe, 178, 180 

Boinu, 188, '189 

Botletle, river, 273. 300 

Bougie, 91. 93 . 

Bourbon, 262 ■ 

Bouvet Island. 3.57 . 

Brakpan, 338 ■ ■ 

Brazzaville, 214. 224 ' ' 

Breede, river, 309. 348 
Brickaville, 259 

British South' Africa Chartered Com- 
pany, 278, 289 
British 'West'Afrira, 176-194 
Brits, 321; '339, 

Broken Hill, 292;-'293 
Bu Rcgreg, Wadi, 85 
Bufialo, animal, 217 


Bufialo, river, 350 
Bukama, 221, 222 
Bukoba, people, 235 
Bukoba, town, 246, 248 
Bukuru, 166, 192 

■Bulawayo, 224, 274, 281, 298, 299, 
335 

Bush veld, 275, 315, 324, 337 
Bushmanland, 346, 351 
Bushmen, 54, 277, 302 
Busoga Railway, 237, 244 
Bussa, 28 
Butterworth, 351 
Bwake, 202 
Bwana Mkubwa, 292 

Cactus, 315. 

Cairo, 118, 120, 122, 125, 126, 134- 

135. 136 

Calabar, 193 
Caldera, 113 

Caledon, river, 272, 340, 341, 353 
Caledon, town, 348 
Calvinia, 351 
Camel, 8i, 108, 159, 163 
Cameron, Sir Donald, 362 
Cameroon Peak, 22, '39, 188, 194 
Cameroons, 67, 168, 187, 188, 193, 
194, 208, 211, 213, 215 
Camphor forest, 241 
Canaries Current, 35, 38, 74, 75, 169 
Canary Islands, 70, no, 112-114 
"Cape to Cairo” Railway, 69, 335 
Cape Coast Castle, 165, 170 
Cape of Good Hope (Cape Province), 

69. 305. 323. 324. 325. 332, 346- 

351 

Cape horse, 326 
Cape Palmas, 205 
Cape scrub, 315, 316 
Cape Town, 69, 70, 213, 274, 307, 313, 
314. 335. 336. 337. 344. 346. 355 
Cape Verde Islands, 70, 204 
'Carbonado,' 33 iw. 

Carnarvon, 351 • 

Carnivores, 50, 242, 256 . „ 

Carolina, 332, 338 
Cano, 112 

Carthage, 53, 54, 74, 78, 79, 98 
Casablanca, 70, 81, 82, 83, 86, 87 
Cassandra, river, 201 . . . ■ . ^ 

Cassava, 46, 172, 175, 177, 180, 237,, 
240, ■, 288. . a/so Manioc ' 

•381, 
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Castor oil, 175, 226, 258, 283 
Cathkin Peak, 271 
Cattle, 48, So, 86, 92, loS, 123, 146. 
189. 191, 219, 225, 226, 242, 246, 
258, 262, 280, 288, 296, 297, 304, 
305. 323. 352. 353 
Caucasians, 53 
Cazengo, 227 
Cedar, 77, 232, 241 
• Central Africa (economic region), 67, 
207-228': physical features, 207- 
210 ; climate and vegetation, 210- 
211 ; development, 211-213 ; poli- 
tical divisions, 213-228 
Ceres, 348 
Ceuta, 83, 84 

Chad, Lake, 22, 29, 32, 33, 60, 66, 
■ 105, 140, 165, 166, 188, 189, 191, 
209, 214, 215 

Chad Colony, 73, 104-105, 213, 214, 
215 

Chagos Archipelago, 267 
Chaka, 343, 344 
Chameleon, 256 
Chela, 224 

Chelif, 'Wadi, 72, 74, 90, 94 
Chemana, 102 
Cheren, 158 
Chillies, iSo, 288 
Chihva, Lake, 287 ' 

Chindc, ^2, 2S4 

Chinese, 252. 263, 264, 279, 306 
Chinkolobwe, 221 
Chipoka, 289M. 

Chiromo, 2S6 
Chobc, river, 29 
Chobe Swamp, 300 
Cholo, 288 

Christianborg Castle, 165 
Chrome ore, 285, 295, 298, 300, 339 
Cinchona, 206 
Cinnamon, 26S 

Citrus fruits, 86, 92, 97, 180, 184, 

297. 319. 323 

Clanwilliam, 348 
Climate of Africa, 33-45 
Cloves, 250, 251. 257, 264, 268 
Coal, . 69, 191, 193, 221, 251, 279, 
284, 295, 29S, 300; in Union of 
South Africa, 331 
Cobalt, 292, 293 
Coco-de-mer, 268 

Cocoa, 46, 69, 174, 180, 182, 183, 
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184, 187, 190, 201,-202, 206, 219; 
225, 237, 258, 262 
Coconut, 180, 240, 248, 249, 250, 
258, 262, 266/ 268 
Coffee,- 68, 155, 161, 180, 205, 219, 
226-227, 237, 241, 246, 257, 263, 
, 283, 288, 322 
Colenso, 344 
Colomb Bdchar, 93, 106 
Colour bar, 305 j 

Communications of Africa, 62-63, 
373. See also under the different 
economic and political divisions 
Communications, overseas, 69-70. • 
Comoro Islands, 261-262 
Congo basin, 21, 22, 23, 38, 46, 60, 
207, 210, 211 

Congo, Belgian — see Belgian Congo 
Congo Free State, 216 
Congo River, 23, 27, 29, 30, 32, 33, 
67, 208, 215, 226, 291 
Constantine, 75, 76, 93 
Continental shelf, 20 . i 

Conventional rain, 45, 254 
Copal-, 170, 180, 184, 189, .211, 220, 
246, 255, 257 

Copper, 24, 220, 221, 225, 227, 248, 
285, 292, 293, 298, 304, 332. 350 
Copra, 184, 251. 258, 267, 283 I 
Coptic Church, 154 ; . 

Coral, 140, 259, 264, 267 
Corisco, 215 
Cormorant, 327 
Costermansville, 222 
Cotonou, 202 

Cotton, 48, 65, 69, 86, 92, 129, J59, 
163, 174, 175, 180; 184, 189, 190, 
196. I97i 199, 200, 201, 202, 218, 
225, 227, 236, 244, 246. 251, 257, 
258, 280, 283, 288, 290, 292, .297, 
310, 322 ; in Egypt. 132 et seq. ; in 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, 143 el seq. 
Cowrie shells, 175 
Creoles, 252, 264, 267 
Crioks botirbonnais, 263 
Crin vigftal, 77, 89 
Crocodile River, 309, 339 
Cross River, 188, 1R9, 193 
Crystal Mountains, 20S, 223 
Cubango Marshes, 273, 300 
Cubango, river, 300 . 

Curepipe, 266 
Curieuse, 26S 
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Currents, ocean, 34-36 
Cutch, 283 

Cyclones (depressions), 38, 40, 255 

Cyrenaica, 106, 107-109 
■ 

Dahabeeyah, 136 
Dahlak Archipelago, 158 
Dahomey, 194, 202-203 
Cairying, 297, 319, 323 
Dakar, 66, 70, 175, 194, 195, 196, 198 
Dakar-Casablanca air route, zn 
Dakhla, 133, 136 
Damaraland, 23 
Damietta, 118, 122, 136 
Danakils, 156 
Danes, 165 
Dar Fertit, 208 
Dar Fur, 22, 73, 140, 149 
Dar es Salaam, 224, 248, 293 
Dates, 50, 78, 86, 88, 92, 97, ro8, 109, 
132, 142, 246 
De Aar, 335, 348, 350 
De Beers Company, 330 
Debo, Lake, 22, 33 
Dega, 156 

Delagoa Bay, 273, 278, 284, 283, 351 
Delta Barrage, 126 
Derna, 106, 107, 109 
Desertas, 111 

Desiccation of Africa, 29, 136, 189, 
300 

Development of Africa, 61-63 
Dhow, i6i, 250 
Diamond Corporation, 331H. 
Diamonds, 69, 181, 184, 221, 227, 
247, 278, 304, 305, 317, 327; in 
Dnion of Sduth Africa, 329-331. 
See also Alluvial diamonds 
Diaz, Bartolommeo, 305 
Diego Garcia, 267 
Diego Suarez, 254, 258, 261 
Dikwa, 169, 192 
"Dilolo Boot," 228 
Dingaan, 343 

Dipping-tank, 51, 280, 284 
Dire Dawa, 157 
Dodoma, 248 
Dolerite, 308' 

Dolphin Ridge, 355 . 

Dom-paim, 104, 146, 138, 19S ■ 
Domira Bay, 289, 293 
Dongola, 148 

Donkeys, 61, 189, 193, 296, 323, 326 


Draa, Wadi, 27, 83 
Drainage of Africa, 27-32 
Drakensbergen, 23, 48, 271, 272, 
307. 315. 337. 340- 343 
Duala, 213 
Dufile, 1 16 
Dundee, 331, 344 

Dura, 143, 139, 321. See also Millet 
Durban, 69, 70, 273, 274,' 277, 332, 
335. 336, 339. 343. 344. 355 ■ 
Dutch, the, 56, 165, 243, 307, 317 

East Africa (economic region), 67, 

229- 231 ; physical features, 229- 
- 230 ; climate and natural regions, 

230- 233; development, i6o-i6i, 
233-235 : political divisions, 233- 
231 

East Africa Commission, 233 
East Africa Company, 233 
East-coast fever, 31, 296 
East London, 309, 334, 330 
Eastern Horn (economic region), 63, 
130-163 : physical features, 130- 
131 ; climate and vegetation, 131- 
152; development, 152-133: poli- 
tical divisions, 133-163 
Ebony, 246, 233, 237 
Economic regions of Africa, 63-69 
Edea, 215 
Edfu, 126 

, Edward, Lake, 116, 207, 230 
Eggs, 84, 89, 132 

Egypt, 31, 61, 64, 115, Jzi, 124. 
130-140: agriculture, 131-133: 
cotton, 133-134: minerals, 134; 
industries and towns, 134-136; 
communications, 136-137: the 
Suez Canal, 137-139: trade of 
Egypt, 139-140. See also Egypt 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
(economic region) 

Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan (economic region), 64-63, 
113-130: physical conditions, 
116-120; rifg/iiie of the Nile, 120- 
122: vegetation, 122-124: peo- 
j pie, 124: irrigation and agricul- 
ture, 123-130; towns and com- 
munications, 147-149 
Egypt, Lower, 118, 130 
Egypt, Upper, 118, 130, 132-133 
El Arish, 83 
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El Bourudj, 87 
El Djem, 98 

El Fasher, 119, 142, J49 
El Kantara (Algeria^, 91 
El Kantara (Egypt), 137 
El Kasr, 83 
El Nahud, 143 
El Obeid, 118, 143, 148 
Eldoret, 244 

Elephant, 123, 217, 218, 283 
Elgon, Mount, 25, 229, 235 
Elizabethville, 216, 220, 221, 224 
Emigrants, 307 
Entebbe, 119, 238 
Enugu, 191 

Equatoria Province, 142 
Equatorial Current, 35 
Erg. 99. .103, 107 
•Eritrea. 153, 154, 157-^58 
Ermelo, 320, 332, 338 
Esparto, 77. See also Alfa 
Ethiopia — see Abyssinia 
Etosha Pan, 28, 33, 302, 303 
Eucalyptus, 77, 288, 315 
European influence in Africa, 56-58 

Falashas, 155 
Falem6, river, 199 
False Bay, 36, 348 
Fanti, 181 

Farquhar Island, 267 
Fayal, in 

Fayum, 118, 130, 133 

Fedhala, 87 

Fellahin, 124, 130, 132 

Fernando Po, 22, 194, 205, 206, 216 

Fez, 83, 87 

Fezzan, 107 

Fianarantsoa, 257, 260 

Ficksburg, 341 

Fife, 293 

Figig, 88 

Fishing, 83, 92, 97, 103, 107, 1O9, 
”3. 175. 184, 218, 267, 268, 280, 
284. 304, 326 
Flax, 92, 133, 241 
Flores, island, no 
Fog, 35, 274 
Fogo, 204 
Fonduhs, 108 
Forcados, 193 

Fdrest-clearing, 171, 182, 189, 257 
Fort Dauphin, 253 
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FoH: Jameson, 292, 293 

Fort Lamy, 214, 215 

Fortunate Islands,. 112 

Fourteen Streams. 318, 335, 349 

Francistown, 301 

Frankfort, 341 

Frankincense, 163 

Freetown, 70, 168, 169, 170, 180 ^ 

French Equatorial Africa, 163, 213- 

215 

French Guinea, 194, 200-201 
French Sudan — see Sudan, French 
French West Africa, 194-203 ; trade, 
196 political divisions, 196-203 
Frio, Cape, 28, 35 
Frost, 41, 232, 275, 310 
Fruit, 80, 85, 86, 92. 97, “3, 132, 
241, 250, 297, 323, 348. See also 
Citrus fruits 
Fuerteventura, 112 
Fula, 171, 176, 178, 188 
Fula Empire. 55, 171 
Fulani, 171, 188 
Funchal, no, in, 112 
Futa, Jalon, 166, 169, 178. 200, 201. 

Gabait, 147 

Gabela, 228 

Gabes, Gulf of, 20 

Gabes, oasis, 97, 99 

Gabon, 208, 211, 214, 215 

Gafsa, 98 

Gall-sickness, 51 

Galla, 154 

Gailas, 155 

Gama, Vasco da, 19 

Gambela, 148, 157 

Gambia, the, 176-178; trade, 178 

Gambia, river, 32, 39, 46, 166, 167 

Gamtoos, river, 272 

Gannets, 304, 327 

Gama, 215 

Gash, river, 140, 145, 148 • 

Gatooma, 298 
Gebcl .Aulia, 129, 132 
Gcdaref, 148 

Georgetown (Ascension), 356 
Georgetown (the Gambia), 177 
German East Africa, 68 - 
German East African Association, 

233 

German South-West Africa, 281 
Germans, 245, 302 
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Germiston, 336 
Gfiryville, 75 
Gezira, tzS, 145, 147 
Gfaadames, 108 
Gharb, 86, 87 
Ghardaia, 94 
Ghat, 108 

-Ghee, 146, 164, 240, 249, ^5^ 

Ghir, Cape, 74 

Ghurian, 107 

Ginger, 179-I80, 205 

Giza 7 cotton, 133 

Glen (Orange Free State], 34 ^ 

Glencpe, 344 

Goats,' 80, 163, 258, 324-3*5. 356 
Gobabis, 275, 301 
_ Gojam, 155 . 

Gold, 69, 184, 185, 198, 221, 242, 244, 

■ 247, 249, 258, 278, 284, 298, 300, 
317; in Union of South Africa, 
327, '328-329 

Gold Coast, 66, 181-187; climate 
and crops, 182-184 > minerals, 184 ; 
towns, 186 : trade, 186-^87 
Gomera, 112 
Gondar, 151, 157 
Gondokoro, 116, 120 
Gondwanaland, 27 
Gordonia, 351 
Goree, 170, 198 
Gough Island, 355 
Gouritz,' river, 272 
. Graafi Reinet, 323, 349 
. Grahamstown, 350 
Grain Coast, 56 
Grand Bassa, 205 
Grand Bassam, 201 
Grand Canary, 112, 113 
Grand Comoro, 262 
Grand Port, 266 
Graphite, 258 
Grass Ridge, 318 
Great Fish ^ver, 272, 277 
Great Kei, river, 272 
Great Trek, the, 277, 317 
Green Mountain, 356 
Griqualand East, 351 
Griqualand West, 333, 349 
Grootfontein, 304 

Ground-nuts, 48, 146, 166, 172. 174. 
176, 177, 184, 189, 193, 196, 197.' 
257. 283, 288, 297, 321 
Guano, 267, 304, 327 


Guardafui, Cape, 26, 36, 150, 159, 
164 

Guinea com, 175, 177, 184 
Guinea Current, 35, 37, 168, 201 
Guinea, French, 200-201 
Guinea, Portuguese, 204 
Guinea, Spanish, 218 
Guinea, Gulf of, 23, 39, z68, 188 
Guinea Islands, 183 
Gulf Islands, 206 
Gwai, river, 295 
Gwelo, 299 

Haia, 148 
Half Assini, 186 
Hamada, 99, 104, 107 
Hamasien, 157 
Hamites, 53, 124 
Harar, 154, 157 
‘Hardebank,’ 330 

Harmattan winds, 37, 170, 174, 182 
Harrismith, 341 
Hartebeest, river, 310, 339 
Hausa, 104, 188, 193, 200 
Haut Katanga, 216 
Hawash, river, 25, 151 
Heidjelberg, 339 
Hereros, 277, 302 
Hex, river, 347 

Hides and skins, 244, 248, 249, 256, 
279, 300, 323 
Hierro, 112 

High veld, 294, 324, 353 
Hill Station, 180 • 

Hoeman, 175 
Homra, 107 
Hookworm, 52 
Horse, 175, 325 
■Horse-sic’Kness, z^o, 325, 32b 
Hottentots, 54, 277, 302 
Hova, 252, 259 

Huguenots in South Africa, 317 
Huila plateau, 22S 
Human porterage,'i78, 186, 205, 259 
Humidity, 40, 41, 170 
Hurghada, 134 

Huxley, Professor Julian, 251H. 

Ibadan, 191, J93 
Ichabo Island, 304 
Ifni, 85 

Igharghar, Wadi, 100 

He de France (Mauritius), 264 
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Ilebo — see Port Franequi 
In Salah, 75, 103 

Indian Ocean, islands of (economic 
region), 69, 252-268; Madagas- 
car, 252-261 ; Mayotte and the 
Comoro Islands, 261-262 ; the 
Mascarene Islands, 262-267; the 
Seychelles, 267-26S 
Indians, 58, 162, 163, 234, 239, 244, 
249, 252, 263, 264, 267, 279, 287, 
293. 306, 322 
Indigo, 193 

Inhambane, 273, 275, 283 
Insect pests, 50-52 
Inyanga, 294, 296 
Iringa, 245 

Iron, 80, 84, 92. 'gS, 99. i75. 180, 
181, 221, 284. 333, 340, 344 
Irrigation, 32, 80, 86, 90, 158, 189, 
•199, 282, 295. 297. 301. 304. 309. 
323. 339, 349. 349; in tbe Nile 
lands, 1 25 et seq . ; in the Union of 
South Africa, 318 
Ismailia, 139 
Isna, 126 

Italian East Africa (Abyssinia), 

153-157 

Italians, go, 95, 106, 108, 158, 160 
Ituri, 224 

Ivory, 147, 220, 233, 251 
Ivory Coast, 56, 194, 20I-202 

Jadotville, 220 

Jagorsfontein, 330, 341 

Jamestown, 356 

Japan, 244, 251, 266, 355 

jebba, 31, 167, 188 

Jedi, Wadi, 91 

Jefara, 107-108 

Jemal, Si 

Jerba Island, 97 

Jews, 79, 90, 95, 106, 155 

Jibuti, 65, 153, i_57, 162, 163 

Jinja, 237, 238 

Johannesburg, 281, 297, 314, 338, 
339 

Joliba, river, 166 
Jolofs, 171, 176 
Jos, 192 

Juan de Nova, island, 262 
Juba, river, 151, 159 
Juba, town, 148, 224, 237 
Juniper-tree, 77, 152, 162 
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Kabalo, 222 

Kabara, 31, 199 

Kabinda, 226 

Kabyles, 78, gi, 106 

Kafir com, 288, 292, 301, 321 

Kafirs, 277 

Kafraria, 351 

Kafue — see Sinoia-Kafue, proposed 
railway 

Kafue, river, 290, 293 
Kagera, river, 31, ii6,‘ 230 - 
Kakamega, 242 
Kairwan, 98 

Kalahari Desert, 29, 45, 48, 301, 303 

Kalahari grass-land, 276, 316 

Kalkfontein, 318 

Kaloma, 292 

Kamabai, 181 

Kambove, 220, 222 

Kampala, 224, 238 

Kanem, 105 

Kankan, 201 

Kano, 108, 170, 188, 193 

Kansanshi, 292 

Kanuri, 188 

Kaolakh, 196, 198 

Kapok, 201, 202, 246, 283 

Karakul sheep, 364, 305 

Karibib, 304 

Karitc-nut, 301 

Karoo, 271, 276, 279, 303, 316, 321, 
325. 326, 346, 348, 349 
Karoo basin, 24, 308 
Karst, 303 

Kasai, river, 207, 221, 222 
Kasamance, river, 197 
Kassala, 119, 142, 145, 148 
Katanga, 23, 67, 208, 210, 211, 213, 
217, 219, 220, 222, 223, 224, 228, 
291, 292, 297 
Katiola, 202 
Kaura Namoda, 193 
Kavirondo, 242 
KaWar, 104, 108 
Kayes, 167, 169, 170, igg 
Kebrabasa Falls, 28, 32, 282 • 
Kelso, 344 
Kcnitra, 87 

Kenya, 25,' 67, 148, 229, 232, 233, 
239-244 ; product and settle- 
ment, 240-243 ; towns and com- 
munications, 243-244 ; trade, 244 
Kenya, Mount, 25, 229, 243 
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Kenya Highlands, 58 
Kenya and Uganda Railway, 237, 
230. 243. 24S 

Khamsin; 120 

Kh'arga, 133, 136 

Khartum, 119, 120, 121, 142, 147 

Kieselguhr, 93 

Kigoma, 248 

Kikuyu, 235, 240 

Kikuyu Highlands, 232, '241 

Kilima Njarb, Mount, 229, 232, 243, 

245 

,Kilindini, 243 
Kilo-Moto, district, 221 
Kilosa, 247 

Kimberley, 24, 310, 317. 330, 336. 

349 

Kindu, 222 

King William’s Town, 346, 350 
Kinshasa, 222, 224 
Kioga, Lake, 33, 116, 230, 233, 235, 
236, 237 
Kismayu, 160 
Kisumu, 237, 244 

Kivu, Lake, 207, 213, 222, 225, 245 
ICnysna, 274, 315, 316, 349 
Kofiyfontein, 330, 341 
Kola-nuts, 170,. 176, 179, 183, 184, 
201 

Kolia, 156 

Komati, river, 309 

Komati Poort, 338 

Komoe, river, 201, 202 

Kqnakri, 200-201 

Kong, 202 

Kongolo, 222 

Kopje, 271, 295, 308 

Kordofan, 105, 143, 148 

Kosseir, 134- 

Kosti, 1 19 

Kouridja, 87 

Kraals, 277, 281 

Kroonstad, 341 

lini seamen, 171 

■Knfra, 105, 107 

Kuka, 192. . See also Dikwa 

Knlikoro, 31, 167, 175, 200 

Knmasi, 186 

Kunene, river, 28, 207, 209, 226, 

^ 7 ^. 303. 304 

Kuruman, 351 
Kurussa, 167, 201 
Kwanza, river, 209, 226 


Labour, 242-243, 362, 369-372 
La Goulette, 98 
Ladysmith, 344 
Laghuat, 94 

Lagos, 70, 148, 170, 188, 192, 202 
Lahu, 202 
Lake Kivu, 248 

Lake Plateau, 21, 24, 33, 48, 60, 67,, 
116, 120, 123, 207, 229, 230 
Lake-basins of Africa, 33 
Lange Bergen, 26, 271, 348 
Lanzarote, 112 
Larache, 83, 84 
Las Palmas, no, 113, 114 
Laterite, 166, 256, 290 
Lead, 99, 292, 304. 333 
Leikipa Highlands, 232 
Lemon grass, 236, 257 
Lemur, 256 

Leopold II, Lake, 33, 207 
Leopoldville, 23, 32, 208, 222, 224, 
225 

Leopoldville-Matadi Railway, 223 
Liberia, 28, 61, 166, l6g, 171, 204- 
206 

Libreville, 45, 210. 214, 213 
Libya, 63, 71, 79, 106-109: people, 
107 ; climate, 107 ; political divi- 
sions, 107-109 

Libyan Desert, 119, 133, 140 
Libyan limestone, 118 , 

Lichtenburg, 331, 339 
Likumt, 72 
Limes, 1S4 

Limpopo, river, 24, 28. 32, 68, 271, 
272, 276, 277, 281, 282, 283, 294,' 

• 299, 309. 337 
Lindi, 246, 248 

Livingstone, David, 29, 208, 287 
Lriringstone, tovTi, 274, 281, 292 
Livingstone Falls, 32, 208, 212, 214, 
223 

Livingstone Mountains, 232, 245 
Loanda (Sao Paolo de Loanda), 226, 
227 

Loangwa, river, 271, 272, 290 
Lobengula, 296 

Lobito Bay, 67, 213, 222, 224, 228, 

Locust, 52, 124, 319 
Logone, river, 209, 214 
Lokoja, 188 
Lom6, 203 
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Lopez, Cape, 210 
Los Isla'nds, 201 ' 

Louren90 Marques, 269, 282, 283, 
284, 285, 310, 332, 338, 352 
Low veld, 294, 324 
Lualaba, river, 208, 222 
Luapula, river, 208 
Lucerne, crop, 319, 325, 326 - 
LOderitz Bay, 274, 305 
Lugard, Frederick, Baron, 133, 362 
Lukuga, river, 33, 208, 221, 230 
Lung-sickness, 296 
Lusaka, 292, 293 
Lushoto, 246 
Luxor, 136 

Lydenburg, 329, 333, 338 

Mad Mullah, 163 
Madagascar, 26, 38, 39, 46, 49, 53, 
60, ' 68, 250, 252-261 ; physical 
conditions, 253-254 ; climate and 
vegetation, ' 254-256; produc- 
tions, 256-258: minerals, 258; 
communications and towns, 259- 
261 : trade, 261 
Madeira Islands, no, in 
Mafeking, 2S1, 301, 320, 331,' 349 
Mafeteng, 353 
Mafia Island, 248 
Magadi, 242, 243 
Magdala, 156 
Maghagha, 126 
Maghreb-el-Aksa, 82 
Mahdi, the, 116, 142 . 

Mahc, 267 
Mahcbourg, 266 
Mahmudich Canal, 135 
Mahogany, 170, 183, 184, 189, 201, 
235 

Maize, 48, 60, 86, 133, 177, 226, 234, 
241, 257, 275, 279, 283, 285, 288, 
290, 292, 297, 320, 337, 340, 352, 
353 

Maize triangle, 320', 340 
Majuba Hill, 344 

Makarikari Salt-pans, 24, 28, 33, 
270, 273, 300 
Makwar, 128 • 

Malagasy, 252, 256, 263, 267 
Malanjc, 228 • 

Malaria, 50, 51, 52, 77, 80, 82, 123, 
265, 352 

Malayo-Polynesians, 54, 252 
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Malays, 279, 326 

Malmesbury, 348 

Maltese, 7.9, 82, 90, 95, 106' 326 

Maluti Mountains, 353 

Manakara, 261 

Mananjary, 261 

Manda, 247 

Mandingoes, 171, 176, 178 
Manganese,;i34, 185, 333 
Mango, 178, 240, 246, 342 
Mangoky, river, 253 
Mangoro, river, 253 
Mangrove, 31, 46, 170, 178, 186, 
232, 246, 248, 256, 257, 266,. 275; 
283 

Manica Highlands, 283, 284 
Manila hemp, 234 

Manioc, 60, 172, 257, 266, 283. See 
also Cassava 

Manufactures in the Union of South 
Africa, 333-334 
Manyara, 233 
Manyoni, 248 
Mao, 105 
Maquis, 77, 91 
Marampa, 180 
Marrakesh, 75, 85, 86, 87 
Masai, 234 
Masai steppe, 232 
Mascarene Islands, 256, 262-267 
Maseru, 353 
Mashonaland, 23, 271 
Mashonas, 277 

Massawa, 65, 151, 152, 156, 158, 159 
Matabele, 277, 278 
Matabeleland, 24 
Matadi, 23, 32, 208, 223, 224, 225 
Matopo Hills, 271, 299 
Mau escarpment, 232, 242 
Mauritania, 71, 73, 99, 102-103, 194 
Mauritius, 68, 70, 257, 258, 262, 
264-267 

' Mauritius hemp, 266 * 

Mayotte, 261-262 
Mayumbe, 219, 224 
Mayunga, 254, 258, 260 
Mazagan, 88 
M’babane, 352 
Mbeya, 247 

I Mealies, 279, 320 _ ■ 

I Mediterranean climate, 44, 45, 75- 
76, 276, 313 

' Mediterranean Sea, 36 
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Mehari, 8i 

Mejerda, river, 74, 78, g6, 98 
Meknes, 85,- 86, 87 
Melilla, 83, 84 
Alclsetter, 288, 296, 299 
Mentz, Lake, 318, 349 
Merca, 159-160 

INIerino sheep, 80, 175, 242, 324, 348 
^lersa Fatima, 158 
Meru, Mount, 245 
Jlessina, 299, 332, 339 
Metidja Plain, 90 
IMfumbiro, 207, 225, 229 
Mica, 248, 258, 284, 298 
Middelburg (Cape Province), 350 
IMiddelbUrg (Transvaal), 320, 323, 
332, 338 

Aliddle Congo Colony, 213 
Millet, 48, 148, 177, 189, 197, 234, 
240, 283, 288, 32t. See also Dura 
Miner's phthisis, 329 
Misurata, 106 
Mlanje, Mount, 287, 288 
Mlanje cypress, 288 
IMocha coffee, 156 ' 

Mogadishu, 159 
ilogador, 74, 75, 86, 88 
• Mohair, 279, 325 

Mohammedanism, 56, 60, -102, 171, 
188, 287 
•Mohoro, 248 
Mokattam Hills, 135 
hlolopo, river, 270, 300, 310 
Molteno, 350 

Mombasa, 55, 235, 237, 243 
Monrovia, 205 

Monsoon, 37, 119, 151, 159, 163, 231 
Mont aux Sources, 271, 341, 353 
Mooi, river, 339 
Moors, 79, 82 
Moramanga, 259-260 
Morocco," 26, 59, 76, 79, 82-89; Tan- 
gier zone, 82-83; Spanish zone, 
S3-85 

Morocco, French, 85-89; people, 
85 ; agriculture, 86 ; minerals, 
87; towns and railways, 87-88; 
trade, 89 

^lorocco, town — see Marrakesh 
Morogoro, 248 
Moshi, 248 ' 

Mosquito, 50, 51, 52, 212 
Mossamcdes, 228 


Mossel Bay, 310, 349 
Mostaganem, 93 

Motor transport, 6*, 81, 184, 192, 
224, 234, 243, 259, 280, 326 
Mountains of the Moon, 230, 235 
Mozambique, 273, 280, 281-286; 
physical features, 282 ; products, 
282-284; minerals, 279, 284; 
other economic activities, 2S4; 
ports and railways, 284-285 ; 
trade, 285-286. See also Portu- 
guese Fast Africa 

Alozambique Channel, 252, 253, 261 
Mozambique Company, 282 
Mozambique Current, 260, 273, 274, 

275 

Mufulira, 292 
Muhuga-tree, 241 
Mulberry, 258 
Mule, 80, 155, 296, 319, 326 
Muluya, Wadi, 85 
MurcMson Falls, 116, 230 
Murzuk, 108 
Mwanza, 244, 248 
Mweru, Lake, 33, 208, 291 
Myrrh, 163 
■Mzab, 91, 94 

Nagana, 51, 52, 246 
Nagh Hamadi, iz8, 132 
Nairobi, 232, 234, 244 
Nakuru, 238, 244 

Namaqualand, 23, 276, 303, 316, 

324. 327. 33IW-. 346 

Namasagali, 237 
Namib, 276, 303 

Natal, 26, 28, 46, 275, 277, 279, 321, 
322, 333, 341-344 : highlands of, 
342-343 : midlands of, 342, 351 
Native policy, 53, 81, 172-174, 235, 
236, 242, 281, 28S, 296, 305-307, 
353. 358 el seq. . 

Native reserves, 24O, 281, 296, 306, 
360 

Ndola, 292 

Negroes, 54, 79. 106, 124, 171, 263, 
264, 263, 267 
New Antwerp, 210 
New Lisbon, 228 
Newcastle, 333, 344 
Ngami, Lake, 24, 28, 29, 33, 209. 

226, 270, 273, 300 
Ngoma, 301 
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• Nguru, 193 
Niamey, 104, 167, 200 
Nickel, 333, 339 

Nieuwveld Mountains, 23, 24, 271, 

307. 34S 

Niger Colony, 104, 195, 200 
Nigc'r, nver, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30. 
31, 32, 60, 66, 165, 166, 167, 188, 
196, 198, 200 

Nigeria, 31, 165, 169, 1S7-192; cli- 
mate and vegetation, 188-190; 
productions, 190-191 ; minerals, 
J91-192; rail\vays and towns, 
190-193; trade, 193-194 
Nile, river, 23, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33.50. 

56, 58, 64, 65, 1 15 et seq., 147, 230 
Nile, Albert, river, ii6 
Nile, Blue, river, 117, 120, 121, 126. 

151 

Nile, Write, river, 1 17, 120, 121, 126 
Nimule, 140, 148, 230 
Nkana, 292 

No, Lake, 33, 116, 117, 120 
Norite, 294 
North-east trades, 112 
North-west Africa and the Sahara 
(economic regions), 63-64, 70, 71- 
114; physical features, 71-74; 
climate, 74-76; vegetation, 76- 
78; animal life, 78; people and 
development, 78-S2 ; political 
divisions, 82-114 
North-west Africa, islands ol, no 
Nubian Desert, iig 
Nubian sandstone, 118 
Nunez, river, 200 
Nyanza province, 242 
Nyasa, Lake, 25, 33, 229, 233, 271, 
272, 273. 282, 285, 287, 289 
Nyasa Company, 282 
Nyasa highlands, 274, 275 
Nyasaland, 56, 69, 269, 278, 279, 
280, 281, 282. 286-289; climate, 
287 ; productions, 287-288 ; towns 
and railways, 289 ; trade, 289 
Nylstroom, 339 

Oak, cork, 45, 77. 84, 86, 91 
Oases, 50, 64 
Obok, 162 
Ocean currents, 34 
Ogaden, 154, 159 

Ogowe, river, 27. 29. 209, 214, 215 
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Oil, 80, 93, 133, 181, 184, 237, 251, 

285 

Oil Islands, 267 

Oil-palm, 46, 170, 174, 183, 189, 206, 
211, 212, 218, 224, 226, 246 
Okavango, river, 300, 303 
Okoumd, 214 

Olifants Mountains, 26, 271, 309, 
313. 348 

Olifants River (Cape Province), 349 
Olifants River (Transvaal), 272, 309 
Olive-tree, 45, 77, 86, 92, 97, 98, 152 

174 

Omdurman, 148 
Onilahy, river, 253, 258, 261 
Onions, 113, 132 
Ookiep, 310, 350 
Oran, 92. 93 

Orange Free State, 277, 324, 325, 

331. 340-341 

Orange River, 24, 27, 29, 32, 68, 271, 

272. 303. 309. 310, 345. 350 

Orange river-flats, 350 
Oranges, 86, 92, 107, no, 297, 323, 
344 . 348, 350 
Orleansville, 95 
Ostrich, 256, 326, 348, 350 
Otavi, 304 
Oudtshoom, 349 
Oujda, 85, 88 
Ovambo, 302 
Ovamboland, 304 
Overseas communications, 69 . 
Owanet, 136 

Ox transport, 278, 296, 306, 319, 336 

Paarl, 348 • 

■ Palm belt, of Natal, 275, 315 
Psilm briquettes, 190; kernel oil, 
174, 179; oil, 174, 176, 179, 184, 
190, 200, 202, 203, 206, 214, 213, 
218; wine, 78, 174; kernels, 176, 
179, 184, 190, 200, 202, 215, 218 
Palm fibre {crin vSgUaJ), 77 
Palma, 112 

P.almas, Cape, i66, 168, 205 
Panda — see Jadotvillo 
Pangalanes, Canaux dcs, 254, 259 
Pangani, river, 230, 245, 246 
Papyrus, 116, 300 
Parakou, 203 

Park, Mungo, 28, 165, 175, 199 
Patchouli, 268 
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Pearling, 158 

Pemba, island, 250 

Pemba (Northern Rhodesia), 292 

Pendembu, 181 

Peoples of Africa, 53-56 

Pepel, 180 

Perennial irrigation, 126 
Pericarp, of fruit of oil-palm, 174, 
179; 190 
Perregaux, 95 
Petit Jean, ^7 

Petroleum, 134, 251, 284. See also Oil 
Phil®, 136' 

Philippeville, 91, 93 
Phosphates, So, 87, 93, 97, 133, 262, 
268 

Piassava, 176, 180, 184, 205, 214. 

See also Raffia- 
Pico, no 
Pico Ruivo, ni 
Piet Retief, 338 
Pietermaritzburg, 342, 344 
Pietersburg, 332, 339 
Pigs, 258, 297, 325 
Pineapple, nr, 200, 26S, 283, 323, 
350 

Piton de la Foumaise, 263 
Piton des Neiges, 263 
Piton de la Rividre Noire, 264 
Plantain,'2n, 218, 236 
Platinum, 180, 298, 333, 338, 339 
Pointe des Galets, 264 
Pointe Noire, 214, 215 
Pondoland, 350, 351 
Pongola,’river, 344 
Ponta Delgada, no, in 
Ponthierville, 222 
Population, density of, 5S-60, 35S 
Port Alfred, 350 
Port Bell, 234, 23S 
Port Elizabeth, 274, 277, 309, 324. 
333-349 

Port Etienne, 103 
' Port Francqui, 222, 223, 224 
Port Fuad, 139 
Port Gentil, 215 
Port Harcourt, 191, 193 
Port Herald, 287 
Port Ijouis, 266 
Port Lyautey, 87 
Port N.atal, 277 
Port Nolloth, 310, 33T, 350 
■'Port Said, 70, 134, 137. 138, I39 


Port St Johns, 350 
Port Savanna, 266 
Port Shepstone, 321, 344 
Port Sudan, 65, 70, 146, 147, 148 
Port Victoria, 268 
Porto Amboim, 227, 228 
Porto Novo, 202 
Porto Santo, in 

Portuguese, the, 56, 60, 79, 165, 172, 
211, 233, 243, 262, 278, 282 
Portuguese East Africa. 63, 69, 269, 
281, 337. See also Mozambique 
Portuguese West Africa — sec Angola 
Postmasburg, 333 
Potash, 156, 158 
Potchefstroom, 335, 339 
Potgietersrust, 333 
Praia, 204 
Praslin, 267, 268 

Premier Mine, near Pretoria, 330, 339 
Pretoria, 274, 281, 307, 310, 330, 

333. 334. 339 
Prieska, 310, 333, 350 
Principe, 22, 206 
Providence island, 267 
Puerto de la Luiz, 113 
Pulses, 133, 146 
Pj'gmies, 54, 124, 211 
Pyrethrum, 242, 244 

Qoathi-amba Mountains, 307, 308 
341. 353 

Queenstown, 350 
Quclimane, 273, 283, 285 

Rabat, 86, 87 
Radium, 220, 225 

Raffia, 255, 257, 259. See also 
Piassava 

Railways, 62. See also under the 
different economic and political 
divisions 

Rand, 24. 279. 284, 317, 328, 329, 
331. 338, 344. 349- See also Wit- 
watersrand 
Randfontein, 329 
Ras Dashan, 150 

Red Sea, 21, 25, 38, 65, 138, 141, 
151. 153. 163 

Reg. 99, 104 
Relief of Africa, 20-27 
Religions of Africa, 56 
Rdunion, 68, 257, 258, 262-264 
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Rhodes, Cecil, 281, 299 
Rhodesia, 22, 69, 269, 274, 275, 276, 
277. 279. 281, 282, 284, 289-300 
Rhodesia, Northern, 269, 289, 290- 
293 : trade, 293 

Rhodesia, Southern, 269, 293-300; 
physical features, 294-295 ; cli- 
mate and vegetation, 295-296; 
productions and settlement, 296- 
297 ; mining, 297-299 ; towns and 
railways, 299; trade, 299-300 
Rice, 46, 133, 178, 179, 197, 200, 
219, 240, 246, 249, 251, 257, 266 
Riet, river, 340 
Rif, 26, 72, 82, 83 
Rift Valley, 24-25, 33, 60, 67, 150, 
207, 225, 229, 230, 233, 244, 271, 
273, 287 
Rima, river, 188 

Rinderpest, 51, 236, 246, 280, 296 

Rio Martin, 85 

Rio Muni, 216 

Rio de Oro, 109 

Ripon Falls, 116, 230, 237 

Roan Antelope, 292 

"Roaring Forties,” 36, 38 

Robertson, 348 

Rodriguez Islands, 262, 267 

Rokclle, river, 168, 178, 180 

Ropp; 192 

Rorke’s Drift, 344 

Roseires, 148 

Rosetta, 118, 122, 135, 136 
. Rosewood, 255, 257 
Rovuma, river, 230, 233, 281 
Ruanda Urundi district, 222 
Rubber. 46, 67, 147, 155, 170, 174, 
176, 189, 205, 211, 212, 216, 219, 
226, 246, 255, 283 
Rudolf, Lake, 25, 33, 150, 151, 229, 
230. 233 

Rufiji, river, 32, 230, 246 
Rudsqnc, 196 

Rustenburg, 321, 323, 333, 339 
Ruwenzori, Mount, 116, 230, 235 

Saati, 158 

Sabi, river, 294, 296 

Safi, 87, 88 

Sahara, 29, 36, 39, 45, 49, 50, 53, 59, 
63-64, 66, 71, 73, 75, 99-102, 112 ; 
routes in, 105-106 
Sahara, French, 99-106; physical 
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features, 99-io‘o; climate, loi; 
people, 101-102; political divi- 
sions, 102-106 
Sahel Plain, 96, 97 
Sahel ranges, 72, 90 
St Benoit, 264 
St Brandon, 267 
St Denis, 264 
St Helena, 356 
St John, river, 205 
St Louis, 197-198 
St Mary Island, 257 
St Mary’s Island, 176 
St Paul, river, 205 
St Paul, town, 264 
St Pierre, 264 
St Vincent, 204 
Sakel cotton, 133, 144, 175 
Sakiyeh, 125 

Saldanha Bay, 273, 310, 346, 348 
Salisbury, 295, 297, 299 
Salt, 102, 104, 108, 109, 147, 158, i6i, 
175, 192, 197, 248, 284, 333, 349 
Saltpond, 186 
Salum, river, 197, 198 
Sanaga, river, 209, 215 
Sankishia, 221 
Sansanding, 198 
Santa Cruz, 113, 114 
Santa Isabel, 206, 216 
Santiago, 204 
Sao Miguel, no, in 
Sao Paolo de.Loando, 226, 227 
Sao Thom6, 22, 206 
Sargasso, 204 
Saura, Wadi, 100 
Savanna, 47, 166 

Savanna forest, 171, 178, 276, 296 

Sav6, 203 

Savoka, 256 

Scab, 51. 343 

Searcies, Great, river, 178 

Searcies, Little, river, 178 

Schwarz, Professor, 301 

Sebka, 103 

Sebka d’Oran, 90 

Sebu, Wadi, 73, 85, 86 

Segregation, 306 

Segu, 195. 198 

Sekondi, 182, 185, 186 

Selukwe, 298, 299 

Semites, 53, 54, 124, 154 

Semliki, river, 116; 124, 231 
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Sena, 286 ' 

Senegal, colony, 194, 195, 196-198 
Senegal, river, 22, 27, 28, 32, 166, 

167, 197. 199 

Senegambia, 169 
Sennar, 128, 145, 148 
■ Senussi, 107, 136 
Sericulture, 25S 
Serowe, 301 

Sesame, 146, .159, 234. See also 
Simsim. 

Setif, 93 

Seychelles, 267-268 
Sfax, 98 
Shabani, 298 
Shaduf, 125, 166, 190 
Shamva, 297 

Shari, river, 32, 209, 213, 214 
Shawiya Berbers, 78 
Shea-nut, 171, 175, 184, 189 
Sheep, 80. 86, 92, 146, 155, 163, 164, 
175. 191. 225. 242, 247, 258. 280, 
297. 304. 324. 341. 343. 349. 350. 
351. 352. 353 
Shellal, 136 

Sherbro Islands, 178, iSo 

Shird Highlands, 287 

Shird Highlands Railway, 289 

Shird, river, 25, 33, 271, 272, 273, 287 

Shirwa, Lake, 287 

Shoa, 155, 156 

Shott el Hodna, 72, 91 

Shott el' Jerid, 22, 27, 96, 97, g8 

Shott Melghir, 73, 91, 96 

Shotts 'Plateau, 26, 49, 63, 72, 73, 

75. 76. 77. 87 

Sidamo, 154 
Sidra, Gulf of, 20, 106 
Sierra Leone, 28, 166, 169, 171, 174, 
I78 -iSi,. 205; crops, 17S-180; 
minerals, 180; towns and com- 
munications,'! So; trade, iSi 
Sig Plain, 90 
Silk, 92 . • 

Silver, 29S, 333 
Simonstown, 348 

Simsim, 237, 240, 246, 249, 251, 283. 

’ See also Sessime 
Singidi, 24S 
Sinoia, 295, 297 

Sinoia-Kafue, proposed railway, 
2S5, 286, 293, 299 
Sirocco, 76 


Sisal, 68, 102, 183, 184, 199, 2:9, 
234, 241, 244, 246, 248, 258, 266, 
280, 283, 288 
Siwa, 133, 136 
Six Islands, 267 
Skeenkamps Berg, 337 
Slave Coast, 57 

Slave-trade, 56, 57, 60, 79, Sr, ro2, 
105. 155. 165, 172, 177, 199, 211, 
278, 287 

Sleeping sickness, 51, 52, 123, 216, 
236. 238 

Sneezewood, 315 
Sobat, river, 117, 120, 148 
Socotra, 164 
Sofala, 285 

Soil deficiency, 320, 321 
Soil erosion, 45, 353, 366-369 
Sokoto, 191, 193 
Solium, 136 

Somali peninsula, 25, 39, 150 

Somaliland, British, 162-164 

Somaliland, French, 162-163 

Somaliland, Italian, 67, 151, 159-162 

Somalis, 153, 154, 163 

Somerset West, 348 

Somkele, 344 

Sorghum, 321 

Soroti, 238 

Sotuba barrage, 198 

Souillac, 266 

South Africa (economic region), 68, 

269- 357 >■ physical conditions, 

270- 273; climate, 273-275; vege- 
tation and animals, 275-276; 
population and races, 277-278 ; 
development, 278-281 ; political 
divisions, 281-^57 

South Africa, Union of, 6r. 68, 69, 
269, 275, 27S, 280, 305-355; 
people, 305-307 ; physjeal condi- 
tions, 307-310; climate, 310-314 : 
vegetation, 314-316; develop- 
ment, 316-317 ; water-supply and 
irrigation, 317-319:. cultivation, 
319-323; stock-rearing, 323-326; 
fishing, 326-327: mining, 327- 
328; gold, 328-329: diamonds, 
329-331; CO.- 11 , 331-332: other. 
. minerals, 332-333: manufactur- 
ing industries, 333-335: co™' 
munications, 335-337 : Trans- 
vaal, 337-340: Orange Free 
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state, 340-341 ; Natal, 341-3441 
Cape of Good Hope, 346-351 ; 
Transkei Territories, 351 ; Swazi- 
land, 351-352 ; Basutoland, 353 ; 
trade, 352-355 
South-east trades, 39, 254 
South-West Africa, 35, 45, 69, 269, 
274, 276, 278, 281, 301-305; phy- 
sical features and climate, 303 ; 
productions, 303-304 ; towms and 
railways, 304-305 ; trade, 305 
Spaniards, 79, 82, 85, 89 
Sponges. 108, 109 
Springbok Flats, 339 
Springfontein, 341 
Springs, towm, 320, 329, 332, 338 
Standerton, 339 
Stanger, 322, 344 
Stanley, H. M., 208, 216 
Stanley Falls, 32, 208 
Stanley Pool, 207. 208, 224 
Stanleyville, 222, 224 
Star of the Congo, copper-mine, 219 
Stellenbosch, 348 
Stephanie, Lake, 33, 151 
Stinkwood, 275, 315, 350 
Storm Bergen, 271, 331 
Stormberg beds, 270, 308 
Strophanthus, 288 
Structure of Africa, 20-27 
Suakin, 21, 148 

Sudan, 29, 31, 39, 48, 59, 123, 166 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian. See Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan 
Sudan, French, 194, 198-200 
Sudan negroes, 54, 66, 124, 171 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate, 146 
Sudan Road, 237 
Sudd, 31, 116 
Suez, town. 134, 137, 139 
Suez Canal, 65, 130, 137, 138-139 
Sugar, 132, 134, 155, 206 227, 237, 
240, 242; 246, 251, 257, 262, 263, 
265, 280, 283, 321-322, 344 
Sunday River, 349 
Surf, 168, 182, 263 
Sus, Wadi, 72 
Susa, 98 
Swahili, 235 

Swakopmund, 273, 363, 304 
Swaziland, 281. 284, 320, 332, 351 
Swedes, the, 165 
Sweet potatoes, 175, 180, 288 
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Sweet Water Canal, 139 ' 
Swellendam, 348 

Table Bay, 36, 56, 273, 277,-319, 
327, 346-347 
Table Mountain, 347 
Table Mountain Sandstone, 270, 309 
Tabora, 232, 234, 246, 248 
Tafassaset, Wadi, 100 
Tafilelt, 88' 

Tafna, Wadi, 92 
Taia, river, 178 
Tajura, 162 
Takoradi, .182, 186 
Tamale, 186 
Tamarida, 164 

Tamatave, 253, 254, 255, 258, 259 
Tana, Lake, 117, 122, 129; 151, 152 
Tana, river, 230, 240 
Tanezruft, 99 
Tanga, 245, 248 

Tanganyika, Lake, 25, 33, 208, 222, 
224, 225, 229, 230, 233, 291- 
Tanganyika Central Railway, 222, 

234. 245. 248 , ^ „ 

Tanganyika Highlands, 58, 210, 211 
Tanganyika Territory, 67, 229, 233, 
245-249; productions, 245-246; • 
towns and communications, 248- 
■ 249: trade, 249, 251 

Tangier, 76, 8r, 82-83 
Tannin, 170, 188, 256, 

Taodeni, 104 
Tarka, 318 
Tarso Mountains, 104 
Taru jungle, 232 
Tasili, 22, 73 
Tati,' 301 

Taxation, 360-361 
Taza, 88 

Tea, 241, 244, 246, 257, 266, 288, 

322, 344 
Tebessa, 93, 94 
Tell, the, 72, 90, 91, 96 • 

Tembuland, 351 
Tenerife, 112, 113 
Tenke, 222 
Tensift, Wadi, 85, 87 
Termites. See \^itc ant 
T6t6, 28, 272, 282. 284 
Tetuan, 83, 84 
Textiles, 95, 99, I34. 3°! 

Thebes (Egypt), 136 
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Tliompson Island, 357 
Three Points, Cape, 168, 182 
Thuya, tree, 77 
Thysville, 223 
Tibbu, loi 

Tibesti, 22, 39, 73, 101, 104, 107 
Tigre, 154, 159 
'Timbo, 201 

Timbuktu, 29, 31, 33, 169, 170, 198 
Timgad, 94 

Tin, 191, 221,' 237, 248, 249, 298, 

305. 352 

Tlemcen, 94 

•Tobacco, 48, 92, 134, 166, 172, 226, 
227,. 242, 251, 257, 279-280, 283, 
285, 288, 292, 297, 348 
Togoland, 187; French-mandated, 
203, 3O0, 319, 321-322 
Tokar, 145 

Tomatoes, 92, 113. 132, 319 

Toro plateau, 235 

Tororo, 238 

Tortoiseshell, 268 

Toto Azime Falls, 309 

Tourist industry in Africa, 81, in, 

134. 299. 348 

Tozeur, 98 

Trade, 56, 57, 61. See alsn under 
the different political divisions 
Trans- Juba, 159 

Tranfe-Sahara Railway, 81, 106, 202 
Trarishumance, 31G, 343 
Transkei Territories, 281, 346, 350, 
" 35 * 

Transport, 62 

Transvaal, 69, 269. 277, 279, 281, 
284, 285, 309, 317, 323, 333, 333, 
337-340 

Trawlers, 327 

Trepang, 26S 

Tripoli, 74, 104, 106, 108 

Trioolitania, 106, 107 

Tristan da Cunha, 34S, 355; 35^357 

Trois Frdres, 267 

Tsaratanana, 253 

Tsetse fly, 50, 51, 52, 123, 166, 180, 
206, 2*12, 219, 236, 249. 280, 284, 
2S8, 291, 294, 326, 344, 3G6 
Tsumcb, 304 

Tuareg, 53, 54, 78, 101, 104 
Tuat, 22, 73, 103 
Tugela, rii-er, 272, 309, 341 
Tuggurt, 94 


Tukuyu Highlands, 243 ’ 

Tulear, 258, 261 
Tumba, Lake, 207 
Tungsten, 298 

Tunis, 74, 95, 98 ‘ 

Tunisia, 26, 59, 76, 95-99 ; physical 
features, 96; productions, 97-9S; 
towns and railwaySj 98-99 
Turner’s Peninsula, rSo 

Uasin Gishu Plateau, 232 
Ubangi, river, 29, 207. 209, 214. 215 
Ubangi-Shari Colony, 213, 214, 215 
Udi, 191, 193 

Uganda, 51, 56. 68, 123, 124, 14S, 233, 
235-238 : climate and productions, 
235-237 ; towns and communica- 
tions, 237-238; trade, 238 
Uitenhage, 334, 349 
Ujiji, 24 8 

Um er Rabia, Wadi, 85 
Umbogintwini, 333, 344 
Umgeni, river, 343 
Umtali, 298, 299 
Umtata, 351 

TTnion Minifirc de Haut Katanga, 
221 

Unzimkulu, river, 272 
Upington, 272, 274, 332, 350 
Uranium, 221 
Urundi, 222, 225-226 
Usambara, district, 232 
Usambara Railway, 233, 248 
Utica, 78 
Utrecht, 331, 344 

Va,\l, river, 24, 29, 272, 310, 330; 

barrage on, 330, 341 ' 

Vaalbank, 31.8 
Vaccine, 175 
Van Rhyn's Dorp, 34S 
Van Rhynvcld’s Pass. 318, 349 
Van Riebccck, Jan, 316 
Vanadic oxide, 293 
Vanadium, 292, 304 
Vanilla, 202, 214, 257, 261, 262, 264, 
266, 26S 

Veld. 48, 274, 277, 288, 315, 317, 
337 

Verde, Cape,-i6S. 169. 19S 
Verccniging, 332, 333, 340 
Victoria (Cameroon?), 103 
Victoria (French Guinea), 200 
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.Victoria (Southern Rhodesia^, 297; 

~'^99 

„irac>ria, Lake, 25, 31, 33, 54, 123. 




Falls, 24, 28, 29, 32, 272, 


275, 292, 299, 333 
Vila Nova, 228 
Villa Cisneros, 109 
Villagib Duca degli Abruzzi, 139 
Vine, 49, 80, 82, 86, 92, 97, 113, 316, • 


• 319. 323 


■Vittorio d’ Africa, 159 
\nei, 33, 273 
Voh6mar, 261 
Voi, 243, 248 
Voina Dega, 156, 160 
Volta, river, 27, 28, 32, 166, 167. 
i8i, 182 

Vryburg, 349 , 

Vryheid, 344 


Wad MEDANr, 146 
Wadai, 102, 105 
Wadelai, 118 ■ 

Wadi Haifa, 122, 140, 148 
Wagadiiga, 106, 195, 202 
Wagon-building, 335, 341 
Walvis Bay, 273, 274, 278, 298, 30i, 


304 

Wankie. 22r, 298, 301 
War Mountains, 73 
Wargla, 94 
Warrenton, 349 
! Waterberg, 321, 323 

Water-power, 32, 192, 219, 259, 333 
Wattle, 240, 315, 342, 344 
Wau, 148 

Webi Shebeli, 151, 159 - 
Welle, river, 207, 217, 218, 224 
Wellington (Cape Frovince), 348 
Weme, river, 202 
. Wenza, 93 
Wepener, 341 

West Africa (economic region), 65- 
. 67, 165-206 ; physical conditions, 
1 66-1 68; climate, 169-170; vege- 
tation, 170-171; development, 
171-176; political divisions, 176- 
206 

West Nicholson, 295, -299 

Whaling, 278, 304, 327 

Wheat, 45, 80, 82, 86, 91, 97, 125, 


132, 133. 198, 241, 297, 320, 321, 
346, 353 • 

White ant, 52, 124, 283, 288, 350 
White Nile, river, 117, 120, 121, 12G 
White settlement in Africa, 58, '68, 
169, 172, 213, .231, '234, -235, 240, 
245, 248, 279, 287, 295, 296, 297, 

299. 314. 316. 358 

Windhoek, 273, 275, 303, 304 
Winneba, 186 
Witbank, '338 

Witwatersrand, 308, 309, 337, 338. 

See also Rand 
Wolfram, 298 
Worcester, 348 

Yarbatenda, 176 . 

Yaunde, 215 
Yellow fever, 51 
Yellow ground, 330 
Yellow-wood, 315, 350 
Ylang-ylang, 257, 262 . 

Yobe, river, 32, 188, 189 
Yola, 32, 167, 186, 215 
Yoruba, 171, 187, 191, 193 

Zambezi, river, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33. 48, 60, 68, 209, 226, 271- 
272, 275, 282, 283, 290, 293. 294. 
295 ; proposed railway-bridge 
over, 284, 289 > * 

Zanzibar, 36, 55, 68, 229, 247, 249- 
251 ; productibns, 250 ; trade, 
250-251 
Zaria, 191, I93 

Zebu cattle, 104, 166, 175,- 184, 195,' 
236, 240, 258 
Zeerust, 339 
Zeidab, 144 
Zeila, 163 
Zifta, 126 • • - 

Ziginkor, 198 
Zimbabwe, 283, 297, 299 
Zmc, 285',''292 ) ’ . 

Zinder, 104, 200 
Zomba, 287, 289 ‘ . 

Zontpansbcrg, 271,^ 309, 323, 333. 

337. 339 • ‘ 

Zululand, 276, 321, 342, 341, 344 
Zulus, 51, 55, 277 351 
Zumbo, 272, 282 
Zwarte Bergen, 26, 271 




